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THE 


PRESENT  STATE 


O  F 


The  Britifh  IJlands, 


AvfNG  given  a  Defcription  of  j  ^ 
the  feveral  Kingdoms  and  States  <ju$iah 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe^  I 
Aiall  pafs  the  narrow  Seas,  and 
take  a  View  of  the,  moft  cele¬ 
brated  I  (lands  of  Britain ,  which  fome  learned 
Men  have  been  inclined  to  think  were  once 
Part  of  the  Continent,  and  feparated  from  it 
by  Earthquakes  or  the  Violence  of  the  Sea. 

Thefe  Iflands  are  fituated  in  the  Atlantick  . 
or  Weftern  Ocean ,  between  the  fiftieth  and  . 

fixtieth  Degrees  of  Northern  Latitude,  and  ^ritilb 
comprehend  Great- Britain^  Ireland ,  the  Ijle  jnesJ' 
of  Man ,  the  Hebrides ,  the  Orcades,  and  a  ‘ 
Multitude  of  other  lefihr  Iflands. 


foe  xiv; 
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Griai 


2  fhe  Prefent  State  of 

England.  Great  Britain ,  which  I  lhall  firft  defcribe, 
takes  up  eight  Degrees  thirty  Minutes  of 
Great  Northern  Latitude,  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall , 
Britain,  t^e  mofl.  southerly  Part  of  the  Ifland,  lying 

and  Ex-1  *n  f°rtY'mne  Degrees  fifty-five  Minutes,  and 
tent  of  it.  Cathnefs  in  Scotland,  the  moft  Northerly  Part 
of  it,  in  fifty-eight  Degrees  thirty-five  Mi¬ 
nutes  •,  confequently  the  Length  of  the  Ifland 
from  North  to  South  muft  be  exaflly  five 
hundred  and  ten  Englijh  Miles  •,  and  the 
Breadth,  where  it  is  broadeft,  namely,  from 
the  Lands-end  in  Cornwall  to  the  moft  Eafterly 
Part  of  Kent ,  is  three  hundred  Miles  ;  but 
many  Parts  of  the  Ifland  are  not  a  Third  Part 
of  that  Breadth,  and  the  Figure  fo  very 
irregular,  that  I  know  not  what  to  refemble 
it  to  •,  it  is  generally  faid  indeed  to  be  Trian¬ 
gular,  but  this  is  much  truer  of  England ,  the 
South  Part  of  it,  alone,  than  of  the  whole 
Ifland. 

It  was  antiently  efteem’d  the  largeft  Ifland 
in  the  AYorld  •,  but  this  appears  now  to  be  a 
Miftake,  for  the  Ifland  of  Borneo  in  the 
Eaft-Indies  is  feven  hundred  Miles  long  and 
five  hundred  broad,  and  almoft  of  a  round 
Form  :  The  Ifland  of  Sumatra  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Borneo ,  is  nine  hundred  Miles  in 
length,  and  upwards  of  an  hundred  in  breadth ", 
and  Madagascar,  near  the  South-Eaft  Coaft 
of  Africa,  does  not  fall  much  fhort  of  them. 
And  therefore  we  muft  no  longer  flatter  our 
felves  that  Great  Britain  is  the  largeft  Ifland 
in  the  World  ;  tho’  it  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  thofe  I  have  mention’d  in  many  other 
Refpefts. 

Name  of  As  to  *ts  Name,  the  whole  Ifland  feems  to 
Britain  have  gone  under  the  prefent  Name  of  Great 
*  Britain  ever  fince  the  firft  Difcovery  of  it  by 

the 
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the  Romans.  The  Epithet  of  Great,  poffibly,  England- 
was  given  it  in  Oppofition  to  Ireland ,  which  '  /“WJ 
obtain’d  the  Name  of  Britannia  Minor ,  or  Several 
becaufe  it  was  the  greateft  Ifland  in  the  then  0?inions 
known  World.  The  Name  of  Britain ,  as  j"ncfrn* 
Mr.  Cambden  obferves,  was  probably  derived  1  0 
from  Brit  or  Brith ,  which  in  the  Language 
of  the  firft  Inhabitants  of  this  Hland,  fignify’d 
ftain’d,  dy’d,  or  painted,  as  the  Skins  of  the 
Natives  generally  were  for,  fays  that  judici¬ 
ous  Writer,  Countries  were  denominated  from 
the  People  who  inhabited  them,  and  not  the 
People  from  the  Country  :  For  Inftance,  the 
Names  of  the  Medes ,  Perfians ,  Scythians , 

Almans ,  Gauls ,  Saxons ,  Englijb ,  Scots ,  &c. 
were  in  being  before  thofe  of  Media ,  Perjia, 

Scythia ,  Alman,  Gaul ,  Saxony ,  England , 

Scotland ,  &c.  He  obferves  further,  that  it 
was  the  general  Cuftom  of  all  Nations  to 
apply  to  themfelves  fuch  Names  as  had  re- 
fpecl  to  fomething  wherein  they  either  excell’d 
or  were  diftinguifti’d  from  the  reft,  as  the 
Heneti  were  fo  call’d  from  their  being  Wan¬ 
derers  •,  the  Nomades ,  from  their  being  im- 
ploy’d  about  Cattle  »  the  Germans ,  becaufe 
they  were  ftout  and  warlike  ;  and  the  Franks , 
becaufe  they  were  free  ;  the  y Ethiopians ,  from 
their  Blacknefs,  (Ac.  and  our  Anceftors,  who 
pafs’d  under  the  general  Name  of  Cimbri ,  or 
Cumeri ,  in  common  with  the  Gauls ,  he  fup- 
pofes  might  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the 
other  Gauls  by  that  Cuftom,  peculiar  to  them, 
of  Painting  their  Bodies,  and  were  thereupon 
call’d  Brit ,  or  Brith ,  which  in  their  Language 
fignify’d  any  thing  that  was  painted,  colour’d, 
ftain’d,  or  dy’d. 

The  firft  who  gave  the  Name  of  Britain 
to  this  Ifland  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  Greeks , 

B  2  who 


4  fhs  Prefent  State  of 

England,  who  vifited  it  on  account  of  the  Tin  found 

i/YV  here  •»  and  that  to  the  Word  Brit,  by 
which  they  found  the  Natives  call  d,  they 
added  the  T ermination  Lania ,  which  in 
Greek,  according  to  the  Gloffaries,  fignify  d. 
a  Region  or  Country.  And  of  thefe  two 
Words  was  compounded  that  of  Britania , 
fignifying  the  Country  of  the  Britons.  He 
apprehends  alfo  that  Mauritania,  the  Country 
of  the  Moors,  receiv’d  its  Name  from  them 
in  like  manner  ;  as  did  alfo  Luifitania ,  the 
Country  of  Lufos ,  &c.  and  that  from  the 
Greeks  the  Latins  receiv’d  them.. 

How  plaufible  loever  this  Opinion  of  Mr. 
Carnbden’s  is,  there  are  Writers  of  fome 
Figure  that  differ  from  him  ;  Cafaubon  is 
difiatisfy’d  with  the  Authority  of  the  Gloffa- 
ries  in  this  point,  and  requires  that  fome  Greek 
Author  may  be  produc’d  where  the  Word 
Lania  is  us’d  in  the  Senfe  here  put  upon  it : 
Mr.  Somner  denies  that  the  antient  Britons 
ever  painted  their  Bodies  with  Figures,  thos 
he  admits  they  difcolour’d  them  but  there 
does  not  feem  to  be  any  great  Matter  in  this 
Obje£tion,  for  where  one  Colour  only  is  laid 
on,  the  thing  may  as  well  be  faid  to  be  paint¬ 
ed,  as  where  there  are  a  variety  of  Colours 
and  Figures.  As  to  Mr.  Somner' s  Derivation 
of  Britain  from  the  Britijh^  Word  Brydio,  i.  e. 
fervere ,  ceftuare,  & c.  pointing  out  the  Heat 
and  violent  Miction  of  the  Jivitijh  Sea,  fo  often 
mention’d  in  antient  Writers,  it  muft  be 
allow’d  there  is  fome  Colour  for  this  Conjec¬ 
ture,  and  he  might  with  equal  Shew  of 
Probability  have  afcrib?d  it  to  the  Heat  and 
fiery  Temper  of  the  Britons ,  if  they  refembled 
their  Defendants  the  modern  Inhabitants 
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Mr.  Bochart ,  in  treating  of  the  Phoenician  England. 
Colonies,  has  ftiewn,  that  their  Fleets  pafs’d 
the  Streights  of  Gibraltar ,  and  coafting  along 
Spain  and  France ,  came  at  length  to  the 
Cafliterides ,  which  are  fuppos’d  to  be  the 
Iflands  of  Silly,  near  the  Lands-end  of  Great 
Britain,  and  he  fuggefts,  that  they  gave  this 
Country  the  Name  of  Baratanack ,  or  Bra- 
tanack,  which  in  their  Language  fignify’d  a 
Land  of  Tin,  from  its  abounding  in  this 
Mineral,  and  that  this  Name  was  afterwards 
eafily  chang’d  into  that  of  Britain.  But  I  have 
dwelt  long  enough  upon  an  Article  in  which 
we  are  never  like  to  arrive  at  any  Certainty  » 

I  Haall  only  juft  mention  therefore  another 
Name  by  which,  ’tis  faid,  this  Ifland  was 
call’d  before  it  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Britain, 
viz.  that  of  Albion,  or  Alpion,  which  fome 
fuggeft  it  receiv’d  from  Alpion ,  the  Son  of 
Neptune ,  and  others  from  the  White  Rocks  v 
and  Cliffs  on  the  Coaft,  difcover’d  on  ap¬ 
proaching  thefe  Shoars  from  the  Continent. 

And  there  are  thofe  who  write  the  Name 
Olbion,  which  in  the  Language  of  the  Greeks 
fignify’d  Happy,  and  wou’d  have  thefe  the 
Happy  or  Fortunate  Iflands. 

But  to  proceed.  Great  Britain  is  divided 
into  North  and  South  \  the  North  contains 
that  Bart  of  the  Ifland  ufually  call’d  Scotland,. 
the  South  comprehends  England  and  Wales. 

I  ihall  firft  give  a  Defcription  of  South 
Britain . 


CHAP, 
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tfhe  Prefent  State  of 

CHAP.  I. 

England. Treats  of  the  Name ,  Situation ,  Extent ,  and 
Form  of  the  Kingdom  of  ENGLAND, 
or  South  Britain;  of  the  Air ,  the 
Face  of  the  Country ,  Mountains ,  Forejis , 
«SW,  Plants  and  Produce  of  the  Earth  ; 

Harbours,  Rivers ,  Lakes ,  Medicinal 
W iters ,  Animals  and  Minerals  in  general ; 
referring  a  more  particular  Account  of  thefe 
Matters  to  the  Defcription  of  the  feveral 
Counties . 

Name.  rTHHIS  Kingdom  receiv’d  the  Name  of 
1  England  from  the  Angles ,  a  Saxon  Peo¬ 
ple,  who  antiently  inhabited  that  Part  of  the 
Cimbrian  Cherfonefe  now  call’d  Slefwick.  They 
fix’d  themfelves  in  South  Britain  in  the  fifth 
Century,  but  how  they  obtain’d  the  Name 
of  Angles  does  not  appear  :  Some  Writers 
indeed  fuppofe  they  were  call’d  Angles  from 
their  pofieffing  an  Angle  or  Corner  of  Jutland , 
or  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefe ,  that  lies  upon  the 
Baltick  Sea  •,  but  this  Opinion  has  been  con¬ 
futed  by  others,  who  Ihew,  that  thefe  People 
were  denominated  Angles  before  they  came 
into  that  Country. 

Situation  England ,  or  South  Britain ,  is  bounded  by 

&Extent  Solway  Firth ,  the  Cheviot  Hills ,  and  the  River 
Tweed,  which  divide  it  from  Scotland ,  on  the 
North  :  by  the  German  Ocean ,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany , 
on  the  Eaft  :  by  the  Englijb  Channel ,  which 
divides  it  from  France ,  on  the  South  ;  and 
by  St.  George’s  Channel ,  which  feparates  it 

from 
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from  Ireland ,  on  the  Weft.  The  Form  is  England. 
Triangular,  and  it  extends  three  hundred  and 
eighty  Miles  in  length  from  the  South- Weft  torm' 
to  the  North-Eaft  part  of  the  Kingdom,  viz. 
from  the  Lizard ,  which  lies  in  the  Lat.  of  49 
Deg.  55  M.  to  the  Town  of  Berwick ,  which 
lies  in  55  Degrees  55  Minutes  North  Lat. 
and  is  about  three  hundred  Miles  in  breadth 
in  the  broadeft  Place,  viz.  from  the  molt 
Eafterly  part  of  Kent ,  to  the  Lands-end  in 
Cornwall ,  the  Perpendicular  from  Berwick  in 
the  North  to  the  IJle  of  Wight  in  the  South 
being  three  hundred  Miles.  As  to  the  Lon¬ 
gitude,  it  feems  perfectly  unnecefiary  to 
mention  it,  our  Englijh  Geographers  having 
fix’d  the  firft  Meridian  at  the  City  of  London, 
the  Metropolis  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  Air  of  England  is  certainly  not  fo  cold  Air. 
in  Winter  as  in  other  Countries  that  lie  in 
the  fame  Latitude  on  the  Continent,  for 
there  the  Northerly  Winds  blowing  over  a 
long  Trad  of  frozen  Land  add  to  the  Rigour 
of  the  Climate,  and  thefe  are  intercepted  here 
by  the  warm  Sea,  or  rather  qualify’d  with  a 
Degree  of  Heat  before  they  reach  our  Shores. 

Nor  are  we  in  Summer  fubjed  to  exceffive 
Heat  and  Drought :  But  then  it  muft  be 
acknowledg’d  that  the  Air  is  not  fo  pure  and 
ferene  as  we  find  it  on  the  Continent.  The 
Weather  is  perpetually  changing  with  us ;  a 
bright  clear  Sky  for  whole  Weeks  and  Months 
fucceffively,  which  our  Neighbours  on  the 
other  fide  the  Water  frequently  enjoy,  is  very 
rarely  known  amongft  us :  We  freeze  'and 
thaw  alternately  almoft  all  Winter  long,  and 
can  fcarce  ever  meet  with  a  Month  of  conti¬ 
nu’d  fair  Weather  even  in  Summer.  But  it 
never  varies  fo  much  as  about  .the  Equinox, 
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England,  when  the  frequent  Changes  from  Cold  to 
t/V'X,  Heat,  and  from  Heat  to  Cold  again,  has  no 
fmall  Influence  on  the  Health  of  the  Natives, 
as  well  as  on  the  Fruits  of  the  Earths 

I  have  heard  People  who  have  pretended 
to  make  nice  Obfervations  on  the  Weather* 
affirm,  that  we  feldom  have  twenty  Days  in 
Summer  that  are  troublefomely  hot,  or  as 
many  more  in  Winter  that  are  exceffive 
cold  :  that  the  warm  Summer  Months  are 
not  above  four,  viz.  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  Augufi  ;  and  that  the 
Severity  of  the  Winter  Seafon  does  not  fit 
in  till  November ,  and  is  generally  over  before 
the  end  of  February  :  that  in  Spring  and 
Autumn  the  Weather  is  perpetually  change¬ 
able,  which  Foreigners  are  pleas’d  to  obferve, 
has  no  fmall  Influence  on  the  Tempers  as 
well  as  Health  of  the  Natives  •,  when  the 
Sun  fliines,  all  the  World  are  gay  and  good 
'  humour’d  in  this  Eland  •,  and  in  dark 
gloomy  Weather,  the  Natives  are  equally 
dull  and  melancholly  :  that  accordingly,  in 
the  difmal  Months  of  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  when  the  Sun  fcarce  ever  appears,  our 
People  frequently  hang  and  drown  them-' 
felves.'  Nor  is  it  a  new  Charge  upon 
Iflanders,  that  they  are  fickle  and  change-  j 
able  as  the  Weather,  which  is  fuppos’d  to  i 
influence  them  •,  we  find  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
making  a  Refleftion  of  this  nature  on  the 
glorious  Queen  Elizabeth ,  becaufe  ffie  fome- 
times  gave  him  Encouragement  in  his  Amour, 
and  a  few  Hours  after  gave  him  to  uftder- 
ftand,  fhe  muft  of  neceffity  difcard  him  : 
But  fure  if  any  Princefs  upon  Earth  ever 
fceadily  purfu’d  the  Welfare  and  Intereft  of 
her  People,  ffie  did  ;  ffie  found  all  the 

Popiffi 
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Popifh  World  in  a  Confederacy  againft  her,  England, 
and  fomenting  Confpiracies  in  her  own 
Kingdoms  to  dethrone  her,  and  .  it  was 
neceflfary  fhe  fhou’d  counteimine  their  Plots, 
and  conceal  her  Intentions  from  them  by  all 
prudent  and  politick  Meafures  ;  and  if  fhe 
kept  a  Popifh  Prince  in  fufpence,  whofe 
Family  and  Country  were  natural  Enemies 
to  hers,  till  fhe  had  gain  d  her  point,  her 
Subjeds  and  their  Pofterity  cannot  but  ap¬ 
plaud  her  Wifdom  ;  and  it  none  of  them 
ever  fliew’d  greater  Signs  of  Levity  in  their 
Condud,  that  Reproach  of  Ficklenefs  wou’d 
have  but  a  {lender  Foundation,  Nor  can  I 
admit  the  Charge  to  be  generally  true  ;  our 
Neighbours  the  French  on  the  Continent, 
may  with  much  more  reafon  be  charg’d  with 
Levity.  There  are  indeed  fome  People  here 
and  in  every  Country,  variable  as  the  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  ever  in  Extremes  ;  one  Day  ap¬ 
plauding  their  Happinefs,  and  valuing.every 
thine  extravagantly  that  has  any  relation  to 
them,  and  the  next  perhaps  bewailing  their 
Misfortunes,  and  looking  upon  themfelves 
as  the  moft  miferable  People  _  upon  Earth  ; 
and  thus  alternately  from  time  to  _  time, 
without  finding  any  material  Alteration  in 
their  Circumftances.  On  fuch  as  thefe, 
poffibly  the  Weather  may  have  an  unufual 
Influence  •,  but  good  Exercife,  a  clofe  A.ppfl- 
cation  to  Bufinefs,  and  fometimes  a  moderate 
Glafs  of  Wine,  will  infallibly  corred  all 

Whimfles  of  this  kind. 

The  Air  in  England  alfo,  as  in  other 
Countries,  is  healthful  or  fickly  according  to 
the  Soil  or  Situation  of  the  Place  where  we 
reflde.  A  hard  gravelly  Soil,  and  an  ele¬ 
vated  Situation,  generally  affords  us  Health ; 
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England,  while  the  Fens  and  Marfhes  near  the  Coaft,* 
W’V'O  fuch  as  Romney-Marjh,  the  Hundreds  of  EJfext 
the  Fens  of  Lincolnjhire ,  &c.  are  very  fickly„ 
But  I  don’t  find  the  Neighbourhood  of  the 
Sea  any  Difadvantage,  where  the  Water  does 
not  ftagnate  in  the  neighbouring  Grounds,  of 
which  Deal  in  Kent  is  an  Inftance,  for  tho® 
it  lies  clofe  to  the  Sea,  yet  {landing  on  a  dry 
Shoar,  is  as  healthful  as  molt  Towns  in 
England.  And  it  is  obferv’d  further,  that 
England  is  as  little  fubjedt  to  peftilential  Dif- 
eafes  as  any  Country  in  Europe. 

As  to  Winds,  tho’  they  vary  frequently. 
Winds,  ^ey  blow  from  the  Weftward  two  Thirds  of 
the  Year  ;  infomuch  that  in  the  IJle  of  Wight^ 
and  fome  other  Parts  which  lie  open  to  the 
Weftern  Ocean,  we  find  the  tender  Twigs  on 
the  Trees  and  Hedges  all  bending  towards 
the  Eaft,  occafion’d  by  the  ftrong  Wefterly 
Winds  that  generally  fit  upon  thefe  Coafts. 

In  the  Spring  time  the  Wind  ufually  fits 
North,  and  North-Eafterly,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Year  ;  which  is  prejudicial 
to  our  Fruits.  The  greateft  Storms  proceed 
from  the  Weftward  or  South-Weft,  and 
from  this  Quarter  we  expedt  Rain  and  warm 
Weather,  as  we  do  dry  cold  Weather  from 
the  North  and  Eaft.  The  Winds  that  blaft 
our  Fruits  come  ufually  from  the  Weft, 
bringing  along  with  them  innumerable  Swarms 
of  Infedts,  which  fometimes  eat  up  the  very 
Leaves,  as  well  as  fpoil  the  Fruits  of  the 
Earth  ;  but  this  is  not  frequent. 

The  Face  The  Face  of  the  Country  affords  a  won- 
ef  the  derful  Variety  of  gentle  rifing  Hills  and  fruit- 
Councry,,  ful  Valleys,  Champain  Fields  and  enclos’d 
Grounds,  Arrable,  Failure  and  Meadow, 
Woods,  Forrefls,  Parks  and  Chafes,  agree- 
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ably  intermix’d,  and  Foreigners  in  general  England* 
admire  the  Verdure  of  our  Fields.  But  to  be 
a  litttle  more  particular  •,  We  have  no  fuch 
Mountainous  Trafts  as  the  Alps,  the  Appenine, 
or  Pyrenees ,  and  thofe  Hills  we  have  do  not 
deferve  the  Name  of  Mountains,  if  compar  d 
withthefe.  The  Weft  and  North,  ’tis  true, 
are  encumber’d  with  rocky  barren  Hills,  but 
then  the  Riches  of  their  Mines,  their  Tin, 

Lead,  Copper  and  Iron,  make  ample  amends 
for  the  Unfruitfulnefs  of  the  Surface. 

The  Hills  in  Kent ,  and  thofe  that  run  crofs 
Hertfordjbire ,  Bedford/hire ,  Buckinghamfhire , 
Oxford/hire ,  Wiltjhire ,  &c.  to  the  Severn  Sea 
almoft,  confift  chiefly  of  Chalk  •,  and  the 
Tides  of  them,  from  which  the  Superficies  is 
wafla’d  by  the  Rains,  appear  white  at  a, 
Diftance,  tho’  the  uppermoft  Strata  of  vege¬ 
table  Earth  on  the  tops  of  thefe  Hills  and  in 
the  Valleys  beneath,  which  are  better  culti¬ 
vated,  appear  of  a  darker  Colour.  It  was 
with  the  Chalk  or  Marl  dug  out  of  fuch  Hills 
that  our  Anceftors  generally  meliorated^  and 
improved  their  Grounds,  as  we  ftill  do  in 
Kent  and  fome  other  Counties  *,  and  it  was  for 
this  Purpofe  the  vaft  Caverns  and  Chalk-pits 
were  made  we  meet  with  in  fo  many  Places. 

What  is  call’d  Marl  feems  to  me  to  be  a 
Mixture  of  Chalk  ajid  Clay,  of  which  fome 
of  our  richeft  Lands  confift. 

In  mitjbire ,  Hampfbire ,  Norfolk ,  and 
Suffolk,  and  the  Counties  bordering  on  them, 
are  fome  of  the  fineft  and  moft  extenfive 
Downs  and  Plains  for  feeding  Sheep  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  World.  Kent  and 
Suffex,  Effex  and  Hertfordjbire ,  confift  chiefly 
of  enclos’d  Grounds,  and  Woods,  In  the 
rich  Failures  and  Meadow  Grounds  of  Lincoln- 
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England. Jhire,  Leicejier ,  and  the  neighbouring  Counties, 
i^sTs)  are  bred  the  largeft  Oxen,  Horfes,  and  Sheep. 
Oxford/hire ,  Buckinghamjhire ,  Berkjhire ,  Bed- 
fordjhire ,  Hunt'mgdonjhire ,  and  Cambridgejhire , 
produce  incredible  Quantities  of  Corn  :  And 
the  Paftures  in  Tork/hire  furnifh  us  with  the 
fineft  Breed  of  Horfes  for  the  Saddle.  We 
abound  in  Royal  Forefts  and  Graces  of  a 
vaft  Extent,  which  were  once  well  ftor’d  with 
Wood  as  .well  as  Game  ;  but  the  Timber  has 
been  of  late  Years  miferably  deftroy’d  by 
thofe  who  fhou’d  have  preferv’d  it,  and  we 
might  ’ere  this  have  wanted  not  only  Timber 
but  Fuel,  were  it  not  for  thofe  inexhauftable. 
Mines  of  Coal  that  are  found  near  Newcafile 
in  Northumberland. 

The  Soil  The  Soil  is  generally  Clay,  but  in  many 
Places  Gravel  and  Sand.  The  Clays  produce 
good  Wheat  and  Beans,  the  other  Barley  and 
Oats,  and  both  of  them  good  Peas.  The 
Clays  were  efteem’d  much  the  richeft  till  of 
late  Years,  but  fince  we  have  found  the  way 
of  improving  the  light  Grounds  by  Turnips, 
and  thereby  preparing  them  for  a  Crop  of 
Barley,  they  alrnoft  equal'  the  other,  except 
in  very  dry  Years,  when  the  Grain  that  is 
fown  on  the  light  Grounds  is  liable  to  be 
burnt  up.  The  Lands  of  England  have  been 
doubled  and  trebled  in  their  Value  of  late 
Year  in  many  places,  by  enclofmg  and  fowing 
them  with  Clover,  Cinquefoin,  Trefoil,  and 
other  Grafs  Seeds.  But  I  referve  a  Chapter 
on  Purpofe  to  treat  of  our  late  Improvements 
in  Hulbandry. 

In  other  Countries  exceffive  Droughts  fre¬ 
quently  occafion  Famines,  but  Droughts  fel- 
dom  hurt  us  here.  Wheat  is  never  fo  good 
and  plentiful  as  in  dry  Years  :  It  flourifhes 

on 
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on  the  ftrong  Clays  when  the  Grain  on  the  England- 
light  Grounds  burns  away.  If  we  ever  have  i/VM 
a  Scarcity  of  Bread-Corn,  it  is  in  a  glut  of 
Wet  ;  but  then  the  Hills  and  light  Grounds 
ufually  hit,  and  the  Poor  feldom  want 
Barley  to  fupply  the  room  of  Wheat :  I 
don’t  remember  that  Wheat  has  been  excef- 
five  dear  above  twice  thefe  laft  forty  Years, 
and  then  it  was  occafion’d  by  wet  Seafons. 

The  Timber  growing  in  this  Ifland  is  Trees, 
chiefly  Oak,  Afh,  Elm,  Beach  and  Horn-  Plants,  Sc 
beam  :  We  have  alfo  Walnut-tree,  Poplar,  Produce 
Maple,  Hazle,  Willow,  Sallow,  Sycamores,  °f 
Arbeles,  and  fome  other  Species  of  Wood  Earth, 
which  are  not  honour’d  with  the  Name  of 
Timber,  and  yet  are  exceeding  ufeful  and 
ornamental. 

Our  Plantations  of  Hops  are  very  confide- 
rable  thefe  abound  chiefly  in  Kent  and  EJfex. 

And  there  are  good  Quantities  of  Flax  and 
Hemp  fown  in  fome  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Kent  is  famous  for  its  Orchards  of  Apples  and 
Cherries  •,  but  no  Counties  afford  that  Plenty 
of  Apples  for  Cyder  as  Herefordjbire  and 
Devonjhire ,  where  that  Liquor  has  a  Body 
almoft  equal  to  White  Wine. 

Befides  Apples,  Pears  and  Cherries,  already  prujtSi 
mention’d,  we  have  great  Variety  of  other 
excellent  Fruits,  fuch  as  Peaches,  Nedlrons, 
Apricots,  Plums,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Raf- 
berries.  Currants,  Goofberries,  £s?c.  but  I 
can’t  fay  they  have  that  delicious  Flavour  as 
in  hotter  Climates,  efpecially  in  wet  Years  ; 
nor  will  our  Grapes  make  good  Wine.  In 
EJfex  and  Cambridgefhire  we  meet  with  Fields 
of  Saffron  ;  and  in  Bedfordjhire  and  Bucks y 
Wood  for  Dying.  Our  Kitchen-Gardens 
abound  in  Artichokes,  Afparagus,  Colly 

Flowers, 
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England.  Flowers,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Onions, 
Cabbages,  Peas,  Kidney  Beans,  Windfor 
Beans,  and  a  variety  of  other  Pulfe,  Spinage, 
Beets,  Lettice,  Sailary,  and  all  manner  of  raw 
and  boil’d  Sallads. 

Produce  It  has  been  computed,  that  the  Arable 
of  the  Lands  fown  with  Wheat  in  England ,  annu- 
Arable  ally  produce  thirty-four  millions  of  Bulhels 
Lands;  of  that  Grain,  of  which,  in  good  Years, 
great  Quantities  are  exported,  and  the  reft 
converted  into  excellent  Bread  and  Flower, 
and  fpent  in  the  Kingdom.  There  is  about 
the  fame  Quantity  of  Barley  annually  pro¬ 
duc’d  here,  according  to  Dr.  Davenant ,  of 
which  twenty-three  millions  of  Bulhels  are 
converted  firft  into  Malt,  and  afterwards 
into  Ale  and  Beer  ;  one  million  more  of 
Bulhels  made  into  Malt,  is  converted  into 
Spirits  and  Strong  Waters  ;  and  ten  millions, 
the  Refidue  of  the  faid  thirty-four  millions 
of  Bulhels  of  Barley  unmalted,  is  either 
made  into  Bread,  exported  abroad,  or  us’d 
for  Seed  at  home  :  And  fince  Dr.  Davenant 
wrote,  great  part  of  the  light  Lands,  which 
us’d  to  be  fown  with  Rye,  are  fown  with 
Barley,  and  by  late  Improvements  produce 
as  good  Crops  of  that  Grain  as  the  Richeft 
Lands  in  the  Kingdom  •,  confequently  we 
have  much  greater  Quantities  of  Barley  an¬ 
nually  than  when  the  Doftor  wrote.  Of  Rye 
we  have  the  leaft  fown  at  prefent  of  any  kind 
of  Grain  :  Our  Lands  are  too  good  for  this 
Grain,  and  the  common  People  are  too  dainty 
ufually  to  eat  the  Bread  made  of  it.  Of 
Horfe  Grain,  fucli  as  Peas,  Beans,  Vetches 
and  Oats,  there  are  as  large  a  Quantity  of 
Lands  fown  annually,  as  there  are  with 
Wheat,  Rye  and  Barley  together  j  for  the 

very 
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very  fame  Lands  that  is  fown  one  Year  with  England, 
thefe  kinds  of  Grain,  is  the  next  fown  with  L/'V'O 
Horfe-Corn,  and  every  third  Year  the  Land 
lies  fallow  in  the  common  Fields,  but  in  the 
enclos’d  Grounds,  where  the  Hulbandman 
can  dung  and  improve  his  Land  as  he  pleafes, 
he  has  ufually  a  Crop  every  Year. 

As  to  Forefts,  it  is  computed  that  two  pore{is> 
Thirds  of  the  Kingdom  was  fuch  before  King 
John  difafforefted  part  of  them.  There  are 
in  England ,  according  to  my  Lord  Coke ,  no 
lefs  than  lixty-nine  in  number  ;  of  which 
thofe  of  IVindfor)  New  Forefi ,  the  Forefi  of 
Dean ,  and  Sherwood  Forefi ,  are  now  the  chie£ 

Their  Antiquity  is  fuch  that  no  Record  or 
Hiftory  mentions  their  Erections  or  Begin¬ 
nings,  except  thofe  of  New  Forefi  in  Hamp- 
Jhire ,  taken  in  by  IVilliam  the  Conqueror ,  and 
Hampton  Court  Forefi ,  by  Henry  VIII,  by 
Authority  of  Parliament.  4  Infi.  319. 

A  Foreft,  according  to  the  fame  learned 
Writer,  is  a  certain  Territory  of  Wood- 
Ground  and  Pafture  privileg’d  for  keeping 
Beafts  of  the  Chafe  and  Wild-fowl  in  Safety  ; 
and  tho’  properly  Bealls  of  the  Foreft  were 
the  Hart,  Hind,  Buck,  Hare,  Boar  and  Wolf, 
yet  legally  all  wild  Beafts  of  Venary  were 
fuch.  1  Infi.  233. 

Purlieus  contain’d  fuch  Grounds  as  Henry  p  rj* 

11.  Richard  I.  and  King  John,  had  added  to 
their  antient  Forefts  over  other  Mens  Grounds, 
and  were  difafforefted  by  the  Statute  of  Carta 
de  Forefia,  Chap.  1  and  3.  Anno  Horn.  1225. 

By  this  Difafforeftation  the  Owner  of  the 
Grounds  within  the  Purlieu  was  empower’d 
to  cut  down,  eradicate  and  ftub  up  all  the 
Timber,  Woods  and  Underwoods  therein, 
and  convert  the  Pafture  and  Meadow  Grounds 
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England,  to  Arable  :  He  might  alfo  enclofe  them  and 
t/VNJ  build  upon  them,  and  ufe  the  fame  after  the 
Difafforeftation  as  if  they  never  had  been 
afforefted  :  He  might  hunt  within  the  Purlieu 
as  any  other  Man  might  in  his  own  Grounds 
that  never  were  afforefted  :  He  might  keep 
his  Dogs  within  the  Purlieu  unexpediated, 
and  might  kill  any  wild  Beafts  of  the  Foreft 
that  came  within  his  Purlieu  ;  and  if  he  chas’d 
them  with  Greyhounds,  and  the  wild  Beafts 
fled  to  the  Forefts  for  Safety,  he  might 
purfue  them  to  the  Bounds  of  the  Foreft,  and 
then  call  off  his  Dogs  •,  but  if  the  Dogs  fol¬ 
low’d  the  King’s  Deer  into  the  Foreft  and 
kill’d  them  notwithftanding,  this  was  no 
Offence,  fo  as  the  Purlieuman  did  not  enter 
the  Foreft  and  meddle  with  the  Deer  fo  kill’d  s 
and  if  the  Dogs  faftned  on  the  Deer  before 
they  recover’d  the  Foreft,  and  were  dragg’d 
in  by  the  Deer,  the  Purlieuman  might  follow 
his  Dogs  and  take  the  Deer.  4  Infi.  203,  204. 

From  whence  it  appears  what  a  wretched 
Condition  the  People  were  in  who  had  Lands 
aftually  within  the  Foreft  •,  they  might  not 
cut  down  their  Woods  without  Leave,  plough 
their  Grounds,  or  do  any  thing  that  a  Purlieu¬ 
man  by  the  Carta  de  Forefta  was  empower’d 
to  do  ;  and  they  were  to  lame  their  Dogs  by 
cutting  off  tJ|ree  Claws  of  each  of  the  Fore¬ 
feet,  which  was  call’d  expediating,  & c. 

There  were  Fowls  as  well  as  Beafts  of 
Foreft,  viz.  Partridge,  Quail,  Raile,  Phea- 
fant,  Woodcock,  Mallard,  Hern,  (Sc.  any 
of  which  it  was  as  penal  to  kill  as  wild  Beafts. 
s  pi  r  A  Chafe  is  alfo  a  privileg’d  Place  for  Deer 
and  other  Beafts  of  the  Foreft,  but  ufually  of 
a  lefs  extent,  and  has  not  fo  many  Privileges 
and  Officers  as  the  former. 
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A  Park  is  ftill  lefs,  and  always  enclos’d  : 
If  it  lie  open  it  is  a  fufficient  Caufe  of 
Seizure* 

The  Owners  of  Woods  within  a  Foreft 
might  take  Houfeboot  and  Hay  boot  for  their 
own  Ufe,  by  the  View  of  the  Forefter,  but  not 
Timber,  as  the  Owner  of  Woods  in  a  Chafe 
might.  A  Chafe  is  govern’d  by  the  Common 
Law*  and  not  by  the  Foreft  Law  ;  and  fa 
are  Parks. 

By  the  Statute  of  3  Car.  I.  Ch.  4.  made 
perpetual  by  the  17  Car.  I.  Ch.  4.  it  was 
enadted,  that  the  Limits  and  Bounds  of  every 
Foreft  ftiou’d  be  adjudg’d  to  extend  no  further 
than  they  were  commonly  known  and  reputed 
to  extend  the  20th  Jac.  I. 

And  tnat  -no  place  in  England  of  tVales , 
where  no  Juftice-Seat,  Swain-Mote,  or  Court 
of  Attachment  had  been  held,  or  where  no 
Verdurers  had  been  chofen  or  Regard  made 
within  Sixty  Years  before  the  firft  of  Car.  I, 
ihou’d  be  adjudg’d  to  be  Foreft,  or  within 
the  Bounds  of  the  Foreft,  but  the  fame  fhou’d 
be  difafforefted  and  exempted  from  Foreft 
Laws. 

As  great  part  of  the  Forefts  had  been  be¬ 
fore  granted  to  private  Men  from  the  Crown* . 
and  many  of  their  Courts  difus’d  time  out  of 
mind,  this  ftill  brought  the  Forefts  into  a 
narrower  compafs.  Their  prefent  ^Limits 
will  be  afcertain’d  in  the  Counties  where 
they  lie. 

The  Puniiliments  for  killing  the  King’s 
Deer,  and  hunting  in  the  Forefts,  were  as 
great  antiently  as  for  killing  of  a  Man  ;  for 
fometimes  we  find  the  Offenders  fuftered 
Death*  and  at  others  Caftration,  CV 
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England,  And  as  Hunting  was  the  favourite  Exercife 
V/W  of  our  antient  Monarchs,  and  we  find  the 
Prefervation  of  the  Game  in  their  Forefts  one 
of  their  principal  Cares,  the  Charge  of  them 
was  ever  committed  to  Perfons  of  the  greateft 
Honour  and  Quality  in  the  Kingdom,  as  they 
Juftices  are  at  this  Day,  tho’  their  Territories  and 
of  the  Jurifdidion  are  much  reftrain’d.  Thefe  great 
Eorefis.  Officers  are  two,,  the  one  call’d  Juftice  in 
Eyre  of  all  Forefts  on  this  fide  Trent,  Jufti- 
ciarius  Itinerans  omnium  For  eft  arum,  &c.  citra 
Trent  am.  And  the  other  Jufticiarius  Itinerans 
omnium  For  eft  arum,  &c.  ultra  Trent  am  :  Or 
Juftice  in  Eyre  of  all  Forefts  beyond  Trent. 
And  thefejat  their  Juftice  Seats  or  Courts 
which  were  holden  every  third  Year)  with 
\  their  refpe&ive  Aflociates  in  their  feveral 
Jurifdfjpons,  are  ftil’d  Capitales  Jufticiarij 
Foreft  ce,  in  RefpeCt  of  the  Verderors,  who 
have  a  fubordinate  Jurifdi&ion  in  the  faid 
Forefts. 

The  Court  of  Chief  Juftice  in  Eyre,  or 
Juftice-Seat,  is  a  Court  of  Record,  and  hath 
Authority  and  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  by  themfelves  or  Deputies  all  Pleas  and 
Caufes  of  the  .Foreft,  Parks,  Chafes  and 
Warrens  within  the  Foreft,  as  well  concerning 
Vert  and  Venifon,  as  other  Caufes  whatfoever 
within  the  faid  Forefts,  Parks,  £sV.  And 
this  Court  of  Juftice-Seat  cannot  be  kept  oftner 
than  every  third  Year  •,  it  muft  be  Summon’d 
fortyDays  at  the  leaft  before  the  Sitting  thereof, 
and  one  Writ  of  Summons  is  to  be  directed 
to  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  and  another 
Writ  of  Summons  directed  Cuftodi  Foreft ce 
"Domini  Regis  ns  el  ejus  locum  tenenti  in  eadem. 
And  this  Writ  confifteth  of  two  Parts,  Firft, 
to  Summon  all  the  Officers  of  the  Foreft,  and 

that 
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that  they  bring  with  them  all  Records,  c.  England. 
Secondly,  all  Perfons  which  claim  any  Liber-  O'W? 
ties  or  Franchifes  within  the  Foreft,  &c.  and 
to  Ihew  how  they  claim  the  fame.  And  this 
Court  or  Juftice-Seat  hath  Jurifdj&ion  to  en¬ 
quire,  hear  and  determine  two  things,  i .  All 
Trefpafies  within  the  Foreft  according  to  the 
Laws  of  the  Forefts,  2.  All  the  Claims  of 
Franchifes,  Privileges  and  Liberties  within 
the  Forefts,  as  to  have  Parks,  Warrens  and 
Vivaries  ;  to  be  quit  of  Afierts  and  Purpre- 
ftures  •,  to  cut  cut  down  his  own  Woods  with¬ 
out  View  of  the  Forefter,  &c.  likewife 
Claims  of  Leets,  Hundreds,  Felons  Goods, 

Waifs,  Strays,  Fugitives,  and  to  kill  Hares 
and  other  Beafts  of  Chafe  within  the  Foreft, 
or  to  have  a  Wood  infra  Met  as  For  eft  re  & 
extra  regardum  Forefice  :  that  is,  to  be  out  of 
Jurifdiftion  of  the  Foreft,  and  other  Fran¬ 
chifes,  Privileges,  Liberties,  Immunities, 
Freedoms,  within  the  Foreft.  4  d-nft-  -91- 

AVerdurer,  Viridarius ,  is  a  judicial  Officer  Verdure? 
of  the  Foreft,  and  chofen  in  full  County  by 
Force  of  the  King’s  Writ.  His  Office  is  to 
obferve  and  keep  the  Affizes  or  Laws  of  the 
Foreft,  and  to  view,  receive,  and  inrol  the 
Attachments  and  Prefentments  of  all  manner 
of  Trefpaffes  of  the  Foreft,  of  Vert  and 
Venifon,  and  to  do  equal  Right  and  Juftice 
as  well  to  Poor  as  to  Rich.  4  Infi-  292. 

A  Regarder  is  deriv’d  of  the  French  Word  Regar- 
Regardeire ,  that  is,  to  view  or  fee,  becaufe  der. 
he  cannot  prefent  any  thing  but  upon  his  own 
Sight  and  View.  4  Infi .291. 

Before  any  Juftice-Seat  is  holden,  the  Re- 
garders  of  the  Foreft  muft  make  their  Regard 
by  Force  of  the  King’s  Writ,  and  the  Regard 
is  obarnbulare  to  go  thro’  and  view  the  whole 
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Foreft,  and  every  Bailiwick  of  the  fame, 
ad  videndum  inquirendum  imbreviandum  & 
certificandum  all  the  Trefpaffes  in  the  Foreft. 
His  Office  extendeth  thro’  the  whole  Foreft 
and  every  part  thereof,  to  enquire  of  all 
Offences  concerning  Vert  and  Venifon,  and 
pf  all  Concealments  of  any  Offences  or  De¬ 
faults  of  the  Forefters,  and  all  other  Officers 
of  the  King’s  Foreft.  He  is  a  Minifterial 
Officer,  and  is  conftituted  either  by  Letters 
Patents  of  the  King,  or  by  the  Chief  Juftice 
at  the  Juftice-Seat,  or  to  be  chofen  by  Writ 
to  the  Sheriff  Ibid. 

An  Agifter,  Agifiator ,  fo  call’d  becaufe  he 
taketh  Beafts  to  Agiftment,  that  is,  to  de- 
pafture  within  the  Foreft,  or  to  feed  upon 
the  Pawnage,  and  cometh  from  the  French 
Word  Geyfer ,  to  lie,  becaufe  the  Beafts  that 
feed  there  are  there  levant  &  couchant ,  lying 
and  riling.  And  his  Office  conlifteth  in 
agiftando  recipiendo  imbreviando  iA  certificando » 
And  this  Officer  is  conftituted  by  the  King’s 
Letters  Patents,  and  of  thefe  in  fitch  Forefts 
where  there  is  any  Pawnage  there  be  four  iq 
number.  4  Aft.  293. 

AForefter ,  Foreft  arius,  is  taken  for  a  Wood¬ 
ward,  not  only  of  the  King’s  within  his 
Foreft,  but  ex  vi  termini ,  of  any  Subjedt  of 
his  Woods  wherefoever  they  lie  ;  but  in 
legal  Underftanding  he  is  taken  for  a  fworn 
Officer  minifterial  of  the  King’s  Foreft,  and 
is  to  watch  over  the  Vert  and  Venifon,  and  tq 
attach  and  true  Prefentment  make  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Trefpaffes  done  within  the  Foreft.  Ibid . 

A  Ranger  is  one  who  is  to  rechafe  the  wiki 
Beafts  from  the  Purlieus  into  the  Foreft,  and 
to  prefent  Offences  within  the  Purlieu  and 
I’creft. 
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A  Beadle,  Bedellus ,  in  the  French ,  Bedeau ,  England, 
is  an  Officer  of  the  Foreft  that  doth  warn  all 
the  Courts  of  the  Foreft,  and  doth  execute  Beadle, 
the  Procefs  of  the  Foreft,  and  make  all  Pro¬ 
clamations  as  well  within  the  Courts  as  with¬ 
out.  4  Inft.  313. 

If  any  Felony  be  committed  within  the 
Foreft,  it  ffiall  be  enquir’d  of  before  the 
Judges  of  the  Common  Law,  and  doth  not 
belong  to  the  Conufance  of  the  Chief  Juftice 
of  the  Foreft. 

In  the  Statute  of  Carta  de  Foreft  a,  in  feveral 
places  Venatio  fignifieth  Venifon,  in  French 
Venaifon.  It  is  call’d  Venifon  or  Venaifon 
of  the  mean,  whereby  the  Beafts  are  taken 
quoniam  ex  Venatione  capiunter ,  and  being 
hunted,  are  moft  wholefome.  They  are 
call’d  Beafts  of  Venary  (not  Venery,  as 
fome  term  it)  becaufe  they  are  gotten  by 
hunting.  Ibid , 

Viridis ,  Green-hue,  a  Y'mditate ,  the  French 
call  it  Verd  and  V rrt,  whatfoever  beareth  a 
green  Leaf,  but  efpecially  great  and  thick 
Coverts.  Ibid. 

Before  I  proceed  further  I  ffiall  give  an 
Eftimate  of  the  Nation’s  Income,  arifing 
from  the  Rents  of  the  Lands  and  Houfes, 
our  Foreign  and  Coafting  Trade,  and  from 
the  Produce  of  our  Manufactures. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  about  forty 
millions  of  Acres  of  Land  in  the  Kingdom, 
vizf 
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Total  of  the  National  Income  annually  29,100,000 


But  as  Dr.  Davenant  and  his  Cotemporaries  calculated  our  National  Income 
at  twenty-nine  or  thirty  millions  about  forty  Years  ago,  I  believe  I  may, 
confidering  the  Improvement  of  our  Lands,  the  Encreafe  of  our  Buildings, 
and  the  Multiplication  of  our  People,  at  this  Day  extend  our  Annual  Income 
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Ehsland  Confequently  the  National  Expences  ex- 
ceed  our  Gains  every  Year  Three  Millions, 
But  then  I  will  fuppofe  Three  Fifths  of_  the 
Debt  of  Fifty  Millions  is  due  to  the  Subjects 
of  England ,  and  that  1,200,000  of  the  faid 
Intereft  Money  therefore  circulates  in  the 
Nation  •>  and  then  we  fhall  lofe  annually  no 
more  than  2,200,000  1.  But  Ihou’d  we  be 
oblig’d  to  enter  into  another  War  while  our 
Affairs  are  in  this  Situation,  either  the  Nation 
or  the  Nation’s  Creditors  muff  in  a  few  Years 
become  Bankrupt.  And  as  the  Prefervation 
of  the  Publick  is  ever  preferr’d  to  the  For¬ 
tunes  of  private  Men,  of  which  we  have  had 
a  late  Inffance  in  France ,  part  of  that  im- 
menfe  Debt,  which  Lands  and  the  Produce 
of  it  feems  pawn’d  or  mortgag’d  to  difcharge 
at  prefent,  may  fall  upon  the  Money’d  In¬ 
tereft. 

I  wifti  our  Condition  may  appear  much 
better  than  I  have  made  it,  when  I  come  to 
confider  our  Trade  more  particularly  •,  but 
as  thefe  Eftimates  are  founded  upon  thofe  of 
Dr.  Davewnt ,  who  feems  to  have  confider’d 
the  Matter  thoroughly,  I’m  afraid  we  fhall 
find  them  too  near  the  Truth.  However,  I 
fhou’d  be  glad  in  the  mean  time  to  be  fet 
right  in  my  Calculations,  it  I  am  miftaken. 
To  proceed, 

*  .  The  Seas,  which  almoft  encompafs  the 

Kingdom,  are  the  German  Sea ,  the  Englijh 
Channel ,  and  the  Irijh  Sea  or  St.  George  s 
Channel  :  Seas  rough  and  tempeftuous 
enough  ;  but  fuch  is  the  Skill  and  Dexterity 
of  our  Pilots  and  Mariners,  that  Merchants 
are  not  afraid  to  truft  their  richeft  Effe&s 
upon  them  at  all  Seafons  in  the  Year.  Of 
thefe  that  which  wajhes  our  Eaftern  Shores, 

ufually 
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ufually  call’d  the  German  Oceany  might  be  England, 
of  infinite  Advantage  to  this  Kingdom. 

Here  the  Butch  laid  the  Foundation  of  their  He*nn§ 
Greatnefs  ;  and  the  Fifh  taken  here,  even  ^  1  er^5 
clofe  to  the  Britijh  Coafts,  are  (till  one  of  the 
greateft  Supports  of  their  State  •,  while  we, 
who  are  indeed  the  Proprietors  of  thefe 
Treafures,  have  indolently  flood  looking  on 
an  hundred  and  fifty  Years  at  leafl,  and 
made  little  or  no  Advantage  of  them  ;  and 
is  it  not  a  mofl  unaccountable  Neglefl  that 
we  have  not  in  all  this  time  found  Means  to 
fhare  this  beneficial  Branch  of  Bufinefs  with 
our  Neighbours,  who  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  Reign  of  King  Jaynes  the  Firfl  never 
fifh’d  here  without  Licence  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Eyigland ,  but  are  now  fo  far  from 
afking  Leave,  that  they  will  not  fuffer  our 
Englijh  Veffels  to  fifh  in  quiet  when  they 
come  amongfl  them. 

It  was  Sir  JValter  Raleigh’s  Opinion,  who 
was  no  bad  Judge  of  thefe  Matters,  that  the 
Butch  made  ten  millions  per  Annum  Profit  of 
this  Fifhery.  And  Penfioner  de  Wit ,  who 
was  .  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  their 
Affairs,  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  they 
Annually  employ’d  a  thoufand  Buffes  in  their 
Herring-Fifhery  from  24  to  30  Tuns  ;  and 
which  are  now  encreas’d  to  70  and  120  Tuns 
Burthen.  Thefe  Buffes,  with  the  Veffels  that 
attend  them,  and  are  employ’d  in  carrying 
and  difperfing  them  all  over  Europe ,  amount 
to  many  thoufand  Sail  ;  and  this  Fifhery 
occafions  the  employing  at  leafl  an  hundred 
thoufand  Hands  on  Shore  in  their  Maritime 
Provinces.  What  a  Nurfery  therefore  muff 
this  be  for  Seamen,  and  what  an  Employ - 
Vo  l.  XIV.  E  ment 
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England,  ment  for  their  Poor  ?  and  might  be  equally 
J lySrv?  advantagious  to  this  Nation  if  attended  to. 

Their  Bufles  are  fent  out  three  times  every 
Year  :  They  begin  to  fifh  the  firft  Seafon 
on  Midfummer-Day  near  the  Iflands  of  Shetland 
(to  the  Northward  of  Scotland )  which  are 
fubjedt  to  the  Crown  of  Britain.  Here,,  and 
on  the  Northern  Shores  of  Scotland ,  they 
continue  to  fifh  till  September  when  the 
Buffes  having  difcharg’d  their  Lading  in 
Holland ,  begin  to  fifh  near  Yarmouth ,  the 
Mouth  of  the  Humber ,  clofe  to  the 

Englijh  Coaft  ;  and  hither  they  make  two 
Trips  every  Year,  the  Seafon  not  being  over 
till  the  latter  end  of  November. 

And  as  thefe  Bufles  are  one  with  another 
of  an  hundred  Tuns  Burthen,  or  thereabouts, 
and  are  loaden  three  times  during  the  Seafon, 
every  Bufs  may  be  allow’d  to  take  three 
hundred  Tuns  of  Herrings  ;  confequently  a 
thoufand  Bufles,  if  we  fhou’d  admit  they 
employ  no  more,  muff  take  three  hundred 
thoufand  Tuns  of  Herrings,  which  at  twenty 
Pounds  a  Tun,  an  exceeding  low  Rate, 
amounts  to  fix  millions  Sterling :  And  as  the 
Merchandizes  they  purchafe  with  them  are 
manufactur’d  at  home  and  exported  again, 
they  will  not  be  much  out  of  the  way  who 
look  upon  this  Fifhery  one  way  or  other 
worth  ten  millions  Annually  to  the  Dutch. 
Is  it  not  amazing  then  that  we  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  in  it  ;  can  there  be  any 
tolerable  Reafon  aflign’d,  unlefs  it  be  that 
our  Councils  and  Parliaments  have  been 
generally  influenc’d  by  the  Dutch  ever  fince 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  King  James 
the  Firft  brought  a  poor  hungry  Set  of  Mi- 
nifters  from  Scotland ,  who  were  eafily  pur- 
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chas’d  by  the  cunning  Hollander  ;  and  in  that  England, 
very  Reign  we  loft  all  our  Settlements  and  t/VNJ 
Trade  in  the  Spice  Elands,  which  the  Dutch 
robb’d  us  of,  and  have  unjuftly  poffefs’d 
ever  fince.  But  tho’  by  their  falfe  Repre- 
fentations  of  Tranfadions  at  that  Diftance, 
and  by  almighty  Bribes  judicioufly  apply’d, 
they  fo  blinded  the  Eyes  of  our  Minifters  and 
pretended  Patriots  that  we  fupinely  loft  that 
valuable  Branch  of  Trade,  they  themfelves 
fure  cou’d  never  have  had  the  Affurance  to 
hope  we  ftiou’d  fuffer  them  to  deprive  us  of 
the  Fifhery  on  our  own  Coaft  for  an  hundred 
and  fifty  Years  fucceflively  ;  and  indeed  they 
are  oblig’d  to  their  good  Fortune  as  well 
as  Cunning  that  they  are  ftill  poffefs’d  of  this 
grand  Source  of  Wealth  alone. 

King  Charles  the  Firft  faw  their  Drift,  and 
reviv’d  the  Demand  of  the  Tribute  due  to 
the  Crown  for  Leave  to  filh  in  thefe  Seas : 

He  alfo  fitted  out  a  noble  Fleet  to  maintain 
the  Dominion  of  the  Ocean  ;  and  the  Dutch 
had  reafon  to  apprehend  they  muft  foon  re- 
linquifh  both  the  Fifhery  and  the  Settlements 
they  had  ravifh’d  from  the  Englijh  in  the  Spice 
Elands ;  when  unhappily  for  this  Nation 
Factions  and  Difcon tents  at  home  in  that 
critical  Hour  diftrafled  us,  and  call’d  off  our 
Attention  to  thefe  important  Articles ;  and 
the  fetting  out  that  very  Fleet  to  maintain 
the  Dominion  of  the  Sea,  was  reprefented  by 
our  Malecon tents  as  an  unexampled  Inftance 
of  Oppreffion  and  Tyrany  ;  which  Spirit 
was  no  doubt  fomented  by  our  good  Neigh¬ 
bours  the  Dutch  among  their  Bretheren  die 
Sons  of  Calvin.  It  was  they  that  put  the 
Puritans  upon  clamouring  againft  the  efta- 
blifh’d  Religion,  and  embarrafing  the  Govern- 
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England,  ment,  that  our  Interefts  abroad  might  not 
be  minded.  A  Civil  War  enfu’d,  and  they 
had  their  full  Revenge  on  that  unhappy 
Prince,  who  endeavour’d  to  rival  them  in 
their  darling  Article  of  Trade,  by  feeing  him 
dethron’d  and  murder’d  by  his  Subjects 
The  Ufurpation  that  fiicceeded  was  not 
however  fo  totally  negligent  of  the  Nation’s 
Intereft  as  quietly  to  acquiefce  in  the  Wrongs 
we  had  fuffer’d  in  our  Spice -Trade  and 
Fifhery,  but  call’d  the  Butch  to  a  fevere 
Account,  beat  them  in  feveral  Naval  En¬ 
gagements  where  they  had  affembled  their 
whole  Strength,  and  made  them  promife 
Reftitution  ;  but  upon  their  offering  to 
guarrantee  the.  Ufurpation,  the  National 
Intereft  was  again  facrifis’d  to  finifter  Views, 
and  they  were  fuffer’d  to  remain  poffefs’d  of 
the  Spoils  they  had  robb’d  the  Nation  off 
with  Impunity.  King  Charles  II.  demanding 
Satisfaction  for  their  Depredations,  and  entring 
into  a  War  to  compel  them  to  acknowledge 
his  Sovereignty  of  the  Sea,  found  himfelf  fo 
perplex’d  by  the  Faction  they  fpirited  up 
againft  him  in  England ,  that  he  was  oblig’d 
to  conclude  a  Peace  with  their  State.  King 
James  II.  reviv’d  his  Claim  to  the  Indian 
Settlements  and  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea, 
which  poffibly  might  haften  his  Ruin  •,  how¬ 
ever,  his  Reign  was  fhort,  and  full  of  Per¬ 
plexity,  Circumftances  exceeding  favourable 
to  the  States :  And  it  cou’d  not  be  expected 
that  King  William ,  who  was  a  Native  of 
Holland ,  fhou’d  bare  hard  upon  that  Country, 
any  more  than  fucceeding  Princes  whofeTitles 
they  may  guarrantee.  Infomuch  that  It  is 
now  thought  impoffible,  and  even  unreafona- 
ble*  that  we  fhou’d  ever  expect  a  Share  either 
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in  the  Spice-Trade  or  Herring-Filhery.  The  England, 
vulgar  Reafons  ufually  alledg’d  why  we  can 
never  make  any  Advantage  of  the  Herring- 
Filhery,  are.  That  the  Dutch  build  their 
Veflels  cheaper  than  we  can  :  That  the 
Seamens  Wages  are  lower  in  this  Country, 
as  well  as  thelntereft  of  Money  ;  confequently 
they  cair  afford  their  Herrings  cheaper  than 
we  can.  It  is  faid  further,  that  we  cannot 
cure  them  fo  well  as  the  Dutch  •,  which  if  it 
be  true,  is  a  very  material  Objection  againft 
our  medling  with  them,  for  the  beft  Goods  will 
ever  meet  with  the  quickeft  and  beft  Market. 

But  to  this  I  find  it  anfwer’d,  That  the 
late  Royal  Fifhery  in  the  Reign  of  King 
William  did  actually  build  their  Doggers  and 
Veflels  defign’d  for  this  Service  in  the  Humber 
and  T renfas  cheap  as  the  Dutch  cou’d.  That 
as  toWages,  the  Hollanders  entertain’d  their 
Mariners  for  this  Fifhery  by  way  of  Adven¬ 
ture,  and  our  Seamen  were  content  to  ferve 
on  the  like  1  erms.  That  we  can  Victual 
our  Veflels  as  cheap  as  the  Dutch  :  And  that 
at  this  Day  Money  may  be  had  upon  as  low 
Intereft  almoft  as  in  Holland. 

But  admitting  we  fhou’d  fifh  five  or  fix 
pr  Cent,  dearer  than  th t Dutch,  Dr.  Davenant 
and  others  who  have  enquir’d  into  this  Matter, 
have  ftiewn,  that  notwithstanding  there  fhou’d 
be  that  Difference  in  the  Expence,  it  wou’d 
turn  much  to  the  Advantage  of  this  Nation 
to  eftablifh  a  Herring-Fifhery.  For  as  the 
Dutch  trade  to  the  Countries  bordering  on 
the  Baltick  for  a  Million  Sterling  Annually  in 
Fifh,  and  we  import  every  Year  from  thence 
almoft  half  as  much  in  Naval  Stores  and 
other  Merchandize,  for  which  we  fend  Specie 
and  the  Ships  go  out  in  Ballaft,  did  we  fend 
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England,  out  Fifh  in  them  inftead  of  Money,  we  fhou’d 

\y*sT\)  put  the  Ballance  of  Trade  upon  a  more  equal 
foot  with  thofe  Countries,  and  the  Freight 
outwards  wou’d  be  all  clear  Gains,  we  need 
not  employ  a  Man  the  more  in  navigating 
thofe  Ships.  We  might  alfo,  by  carrying 
Herrings  to  the  Southward,  turn  the  Ballance 
on  our  fide  in  trading  with  thofe  Countries. 
And  notwithftanding  what  has  been  urg’d  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  Opinion  of  thofe  who 
have  maturely  confider’d  this  Subject,  that 
we  may  in  reality  manage  this  Fifhery  cheaper 
than  the  Dutch. 

For  they  are  forc’d  to  begin  this  Fifhery 
every  Year  two  hundred  Leagues  from  home, 
and  do  every  thing  at  Sea :  They  fend  out 
Doggers  or  Buffes  from  70  to  120  Tuns  and 
upwards,  with  14  or  15  Hands,  and  Provi- 
fions  for  three  Months  ;  thefe  drive  at  Sea, 
and  are  forc’d  to  cure  and  pack  their  Filh, 
mend  and  dry  their  Nets,  &5V.  on  board.  So 
that  computing  the  Expence  of  Wear  and 
Tare,  Provifions  and  Wages,  every  Barrel 
of  Herrings  ftands  them  in  fix  Shillings  per 
Barrel  as  foon  as  taken. 

On  the  contrary,  thefe  fhoals  of  Herrings 
being  on  our  own  Coafts,  and  even  in  our 
Harbours,  Bays  and  Roads,  our  People  may 
lie  on  Shoar  every  Night,  and  with  two  of 
their  Boats,  call’d  Three-Men  andFive-Men- 
Cobles  ( having  Perfons  ready  to  take  off 
their  Fifh  to  cure  and  pack  them)  may  take 
as  many  Herrings  in  a  Month,  as  a  Dutch 
Dogger  of  an  hundred  T uns  and  fifteen  Men 
can  do  in  three  Months  lying  out  at  Sea. 
Thus  our  Fifhermen  being  employ’d  on  the 
Coaft  by  thofe  who  will  take  them  off  their 
Hands  immediately,  may  deliver  them  at 
,  twelve 
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twelve  Pence,  and  fometimes  fix  Pence  the 
Barrel  ;  which  low  Price  in  the  prime  Coft 
muft  enable  us  to  underfel  the  Dutch ,  who 
are  at  fix  Shillings  Charges  for  every  Barrel 
of  Herrings  they  take  as  they  fall  from  the 
Net. 

As  to  the  great  Obje&ion,  that  we  have  not 
the  Art  of  curing  them,  and  that  as  long  as 
the  Dutch  Herrings  are  better  than  ours  we 
lhall  never  meet  with  a  Market ;  this  is  very 
true  ;  but  are  our  People  fo  exceeding  dull 
that  we  muft  defpair  they  fhou’d  ever  under  ? 
ftand  to  cure  a  Herring,  or  are  there  not 
Dutchmen  in  abundance  to  be  purchafed  who 
wou’d  cure  them  for  us  if  we  cou’d  not  do  it 
our  felves.  Indeed  the  late  King  did  beg  the 
Hamburghers  Cuftom  for  our  Herrings,  and 
was  anfwer’d,  that  when  ours  were  as  good 
as  thofe  the  Dutch  brought  them,  they  wou’d 
deal  with  us.  Which  was  a  plain  Intimation 
that  ours  were  worfe  •,  but  why  they  were  fo 
is  not  to  be  conceiv’d,  unlefs  we  fuffer  the 
People  of  the  North  to  go  on  in  the  old  way 
of  curing  them,  becaufe  we  may  never  make 
any  thing  of  the  Trade.  Surely  as  this  is  a 
very  confiderable  National  Concern,  it  wou’d 
be  worth  the  Government’s  while  not  only 
to  raife  a  Stock  to  encourage  it,  but  to  ap¬ 
point  Infpedtors  to  fee  the  Fifh  were  cur’d  as 
they  ought,  and  every  thing  manag’d  to  the 
greateft  Advantage.  If  our  Senators  or  our 
Minifters  had  the  like  private  Advantage  in 
this  Filhery  as  the  Members  of  the  States  of 
Holland  have,  we  fhou’d  foon  fee  the  Nation 
enjoy  _  a  Share  in  the  Profit  of  it  ;  but  while 
the  Management  is  transferr’d  to  a  Parcel  of 
Stockjobbers,  who  have  no  other  View  than 
to  bubble  thofe  who  lhall  contribute  to  an 
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England.  Undertaking  of  this  Nature,  and  the  Butch 
leave  no  Arts  untried  to  defeat  the  eftabliffiing 
any  thing  of  this  kind,  the  Fiffiery  may 
ferve  as  a  Subjed  of  Converfation,  but  will 
never  be  of  any  great  Advantage  to  this 
Kingdom.  However,  I  fhall  not  fo  far  de- 
fpair  of  feeing  our  People  underhand  their 
true  Intereft,  as  to  negled  fetting  this  Matter 
in  a  true  Light  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
Britijh  Trade  and  Navigation. 

Cod-  There  is  alfo  in  the  German  Sea  a  Cod- 

Piffiery.  Fifhery  on  the  Dogger-Bank ,  a  Sand  between 
Britain  and  Holland ,  where  both  the  EngliJJj 
and  Butch  take  great  Quanties  of  that  kind 
ofFiffi.  And  it  is  by  this  Sea  London  and 
many  other  great  Towns  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe^  are  fupply’d  with  Sea- 
Coal  from  Newcaftle ,  without  which  they 
wou’d  find  it  difficult  to  fubfift.  This  Sea 
alfo  furniffies  us  with  Oyfters,  Lobfters,  and 
almoft  all  manner  of  Shell-fiffi. 

But  as  there  are  few  tolerable  Harbours  on 
the  German  fide  of  this  Sea,  fo  neither  are 
there  many  on  the  EngliJJj  •,  and  the  Coaft 
being  repleniffi’d  with  Rocks  and  Sands, 
renders  it  very  dangerous  in  the  Winter 
Seafon. 

The  next  Sea  I  fhall  mention  is  the  EngliJJj 
Channel ,  which  lies  between  Great  Britain  and 
France ,  through  which  all  Ships  pafs  and 
repafs  that  are  bound  to  or  from  the  South  or 
Weft.  Flere  alfo  at  fome  Seafons  of  the 
Year  we  meet  with  ffioals  of  Herrings  and 
Cod-fifh,  and  towards  the  Weft  of  England 
Pilchards  in  great  abundance,  which  are 
falted  up  and  lent  abroad.  It  alfo  abounds 
with  Lobfters,  Oyfters,  and  other  Shell-fiffi, 
and  Mackarel  in  the  Seafon.  This  Sea  is 
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efteem’d  much  fafer  than  the  former,  and  England, 
tho’  there  are  fcarce  any  good  Harbours  on 
the  French  fide,  there  are  many  commodious 
Havens  on  the  Englijh  Coaft. 

The  third  and  laftSea  is  that  lying  between 
England  and  Freland ,  call’d  St.  George's 
Channel.  This  I  don’t  take  to  be-  equal  to 
the  other  in  any  refpe£t  ■,  there  is  hot  that 
Plenty  of  Filh  as  in  the  former  ;  the  Sea  is 
tempeftuous,  and  the  Coafts  dangerous  ;  nor 
is  there  a  tenth  part  of  the  T rade  carried  on 
through  this  Sea  as  through  the  other. 

The  principal  Harbours  in  thefe  Seas  are  Harbours 
Newcaftle  in  Northumberland ,  Hull  in  Torkjhire , 

Eynn  and  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk ,  Harwich  in. 

Ejfe x,  London ,  Rye  in  Sujfex ,  Portfmouth  and 
Southampton  in  Hampjhire ,  Weymouth  in  Dor - 
fetjhire ,  Dartmouth  and  Plimouth  in  the  South 
of  Devonjhire ,  Falmouth  in  Cornwall  Biddiford 
and  Barnftable  on  the  North  of  Devonjhire , 

Briflol  in  Somerfetjhire ,  Milford  Haven  in 
P embrokejhire ,  and  Leverpool  in  Lancafhire * 

The  Ships  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy  are 
built  and  laid  up  at  Deptford,  Woolwich , 

Sheernefs ,  Chatham ,  Portfmouth  and  Plimouth. 

All  which  Ports,  with  their  Yards  and  Docks, 
will  be  particularly  defcrib’d  in  the  feveral 
Counties  where  they  lie.  I  lhall  proceed 
therefore  in  the  next  place  to  take  Notice  of 
the  chief  Rivers  of  England. 

The  principal  Rivers  in  England  are  four,  Rivers 
viz.  the  Fhames ,  the  Medway ,  the  Severn , 
and  the  Freni.  There  are  indeed  many  other 
fine  navigable  Streams,  but  thefe  will  be 
defcrib’d  in  the  Counties  through  which  they 
pafs. 

The  Fhames  is  faid  to  have  receiv’d  its  themes. 
Name  from  the  Rivers  Fame  and  Ifis,  which 
Vol.  XI Y.  F  units 
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England,  unite  their  Streams  a  little  below  Dorchefler 
in  Oxfordjhire.  Others  hold  it  had  its  Name 
from  the  Britljh  Word  Tavnys ,  which  fig- 
nifies  a  gentle  Stream  *,  of  which  Opinion 
Sir  John  Denham  feems  to  be  in  his  admirable 
Poem  on  this  River,  where  we  find  the 
following  Lines. 

Tho*  deep,  yet  dear  ;  tho *  gentle , 
dull : 

Strong  without  Rage.——  Without  overflowing 
full. 


But  I  fhall  leave  thofe  Gentlemen  to  dif- 
pute  the  Original  of  the  Name  who  have  a 
better  Gull  for  fuch  Amufements  than  falls 
to  my  Share,  and  proceed  to  the  Defcription 
of  its  Spring  and  Courfe. 

The  Ifis,  much  the  moft  confiderable 
Branch  of  this  River,  rifes  on  the  Confines  of 
Clone eflerjhire ,  near  the  Village  of  Kemble ,  a 
little  to  the  South- Weft  of  Cirencefter,  ifluing 
from  feveral  Springs  at  the  opening  of  a  Hill, 
which  place  goes  by  the  Name  of  the  Seven 
Springs .  It  foon  becomes  a  confiderable 
Stream  ;  and  taking  it’s  Courfe  to  the  Eaft- 
ward,  receives  the  Churne  a  little  below 
Creklade  from  thence  it  runs  North-Eaft 
to  Lechlade ,  where  it  unites  with  the  Colne  % 
and  here  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  carrying 
Boats  of  40  or  50  Tuns.  It  continues  its 
Courfe  almoft  North-Eaft  to  Oxford ,  re¬ 
ceiving  in  its  way  the  River  Windrufh ,  and 
fome  Waters  of  lefs  Note.  The  Charwell 
joins  it  on  the  South-Eaft  fide  of  Oxford , 
which  is  almoft  encompafs’d  with  thefe  two 
Rivers,  and  the  Situation  thereby  render’d 
extremely  pleafant.  From  Oxford  it  runs 
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almofl  South  to  Abington ,  and  afterwards  England, 
South-Eaft  to  Dorcbejler,  where  it  joins  the  i/VV 
' Tame ,  and  having  vifited  Wallingford ,  con¬ 
tinues  the  fame  Courfe  to  Reading  from 
hence  it  runs  Northward  to  Henley  and 
Marlow-,  and  from  thence  South-Eaft  to 
Kingtfon ,  vifiting  in  its  way  Maidenhead , 

Windfor  and  Stanes.  From  Kingston ,  to 
which  Town  the  Tide  flows,  the  River  runs 
almoft  due  North  to  Brentford  and  Richmond^ 
and  from  thence  to  the  City  of  London  almoft 
Eaft  ;  continuing  the  fame  Courfe  to  the  Sea 
with  fome  few  Windings  and  Turnings, 
receiving  in  its  way  the  River  Lea  a  little 
below  London ,  and  the  Medway  at  Sheernefs 
near  the  Mouth  of  it.  The  many  fine  Vil¬ 
lages  and  Country-feats  on  this  River  render 
the  Navigation  mighty  pleafant,  efpecially 
between  Richmond  and  London ,  where  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  Towns  and  Fields, 
Pleafure-houfes,  Meadows,  Groves  and  Gar¬ 
dens  on  either  Shore,  divided  by  a  fpacious 
gentle  Stream,  form  a  perfect  Elyfium, 
equalling  the  fineft  Defcription  we  meet  with 
in  antient  or  modern  Poets.  Below  London - 
Bridge  we  pafs  through  a  Foreft  of  Shipping, 
and  afterwards  by  feveral  good  Towns  and 
Villages  on  the  Southern  Shore,  particularly 
Deptford ,  Greenwich ,  Woolwich  and  Gravef- 
fend. 

As  to  the  T ame^  properly  fo  call’d,  the 
Source  of  it  is  near  Tring  in  Hertfordjhire , 

This  Stream  runs  fdrft  to  the  Weft  ward, 
leaving  Alejbury  in  Buckinghamfhire  on  the 
Left,  and  from  thence  South  to  the  Town 
of  Tame ,  continuing  its  Courfe  to  the  South¬ 
ward  till  it  falls  into  the  Ifis  near  Dorchefier  i 
from  whence  their  united  Waters  bear  the 
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^England.  Name  of  'Thames  •,  tho’  it  muft  be  confefs’d 

Wi A^V  the  Tame  contributes  too  fmall  a  Share  of 
Water  to  give  Name  to  the  whole  ;  it  is 
little  better  than  a  Brook,  no  where  navi¬ 
gable  till  near  its  Juntftion  with  the  Ifis. 
The  Charwell ,  which  falls  into  it  at  Oxford, 
contributes  much  more  to  the  Magnitude  of 
the  River  than  the  T ame. 

fi/fedwy-  The  Medway  rifes  in  AJhdown  For  eft  in 
Suffix,  to  the  South- Weft  of  Eaft  Grinfted , 
and  takes  its  Courfe  generally  North-Eaft, 
palling  by  Penjhurft ,  Tunbridge,  Maidftone 
and  Rochefter,  and  is  divided  at  the  Mouth 
into  two  Channels  by  the  Ifle  of  Shepey ,  that 
to  the  Eaftward  call’d  Eaft  Swale,  and  that 
on  the  Weft,  which  falls  into  the  Mouth  of 
the  Thames,  the  IVeft  Swale.  It  is  navigable 
for  Boats  of  good  Burthen  at  Maidftone , 
infomuch  that  here  they  put  on  board  the 
great  Guns,  eaft  in  the  Weald  of  Suffiex,  to 
tranfport  them  to  Rochefter ,  where  is  the 
fineft  Bridge  in  England  over  the  Medway , 
and  the  Tide  feems  to  run  with  a  greater 
Force  through  it  than  that  of  London.  At 
Chatham  on  this  River,  contiguous  to  Roche¬ 
fter,  are  fome  of  the  belt  Yards  and  Docks 
for  the  building  and  careening  Ships  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  Rate  that  belongs  to  the 
Royal  Navy,  which  will  be  taken  particular 
Notice  of  in  the  Defcription  of  the  County  of 
Kent.  The  Weft  Swale,  the  principal  Entrance 
of  this  River,  is  defended  by  the  Fort  of 
Sheernefs,  much  better  fortify’d  at  prefent  than 
when  the  Dutch  came  up  and  burnt  part  of 
the  Royal  Navy  at  Chatham  j  for  the  Sands 
and  Shelves,  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Thames 
and  Medway  were  till  then  thought  a  fufficient 
Protection  againft  a  foreign  Fleet  $  and  in- 
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deed  had  not  the  Dutch  been  fhewn  the  England. 
Paffages  up  thofe  Rivers  by  fome  difaffedted 
Englijh  Pilots,  they  cou’d  never  have  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well  as  they  did  in  that  Enterprize, 
for  there  are  not  only  abundance  of  fix’d 
dangerous  Sands  at  the  Mouths  of  thefe 
Rivers,  but  there  are  other  Sands  that  fhift 
frequently,  infomuch  that  the  moft  fkilful 
Englijh  Mariner  will  not  venture  to  bring  a 
Ship  of  any  Burthen  into  the  'Thames  or 
Medway  from  the  Downs  without  taking 
Pilots  from  the  Shoar,  who  make  it  their 
conftant  Bufinefs  to  found  the  Coafl  and  the 
Mouths  of  thefe  Rivers :  And  it  is  thought 
by  fome,  that  if  timely  Care  be  not  taken, 
in  another  Age  the  Entrance  will  be  fo  choak’d 
up,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  large  Veffels 
to  enter  at  all  ',  tho’  when  they  are  enter’d 
more  fecure  and  commodious  Harbours  for 
Ships  of  the  greateft  Burthen  are  no  where  to 
be  found,  than  in  the  Thames  as  high  as  London , 
and  up  the  Medway  as  far  as  Chatham.  .  And 
I  muft  not  forget,  that  at  the  Eaftern  Mouth 
of  the  Medway  towards  Milton  and  Fever Jham, 
is  one  of  the  fineft  Oyfler-Fiffieries  in  the 
World,  efpecially  for  large  Oyfters.  Thefe 
Rivers  alfo  furniffi  us  with  Salmon,  Place, 
Flounders,  Mullets,  Whitings,  Smelts,  Eels, 

Perch,  Trout,  Carp,  Tench,  Bream,  Chub, 

Roach,  Dace  and  Gudgeons  in  abundance. 

The  River  Severn ,  Sabrina ,  efteem’d  the  Severny 
fecond  River  of  England ,  is  fuppos’d  by  fome 
to  have  taken  its  Name  from  the Br’itijh  Word 
§avr,  or  FLavr,  fignifying  Violence,  from 
its  impetuous  Courfe  ;  and  others,  who  are 
fond  of  the  Tale  of  Brute,  derive  it  from 
Sabrina ,  a  pretended  Grandaughter  of  that 
Hero.  This  Rivej  has  its  Source  in  Mount 
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England.  Plynlimmon ,  or  Plymllymon ,  a  high  Hill  in 
Montgomervjhire  :  It  takes  its  Courfe  firft 
from  Weft  to  Eaft,  and  being  join’d  by 
another  fmall  Stream  at  Llanydlos ,  paffes  on 
North-Eaft  to  Newton ,  and  fo  to  Welchpool , 
a  little  below  which  Town  it  begins  to  be 
navigable.  Before  it  leaves  Montgomeryjhire 
it  is  increas’d  by  no  lefs  than  thirty  Streams, 
of  which  the  chief  are  the  two  Vurnways. 
Entring  Shropjhire  near  Melverly ,  it  flows 
Eaftward  till  it  walhes  the' Walls  of  Shrewjbury, 
which  is  almoft  encompafs’d  by  it  :  From 
hence  it  runs  South-Eaft,  receiving  the  Tern 
at  Atcham  :  From  hence  it  continues  its 
Courfe  almoft  due  South  to  Bridgnorth ,  and 
fo  to  Beudley,  where  it  enters  IV irceflerJJoire , 
flowing  on  ftill  South  to  the  City  of  tVorcefter  \ 
a  little  below  it  is  join’d  by  the  Temd  after 
which  it  runs  ftill  South  by  JJpton ,  and  fo  to 
Tewkjbury ,  where  it  receives  the  Avon,  and 
then  paffes  on  to  Gloucefier  from  whence  it 
takes  its  Courfe  South-Weft  to  the  Sea, 
receiving  the  tVye  and  UJk  on  the  North  fide 
near  the  Mouth,  and  the  other  Avon  on  which 
BriJIol  ft  and  s,  on  the  South  fide,  at  the 
Confluence  of  which  two  laft  Rivers  is  King’s- 
Road ,  where  fuch  large  Ships  ufually  ride  as 
cannot  go  up  to  BriJIol.  And  though  great 
Ships  do  not  go  far  up  the  Severn ,  there  is 
a  prodigious  T rade  driven  upon  it  as  high  as 
Shrewjbury  by  Barges  and  large  Country- 
boats.  This  River,  as  has  been  obferv’d, 
runs  with  an  impetuous  Torrent,  and  fre¬ 
quently  overflows  the  neighbouring  Country, 
It  affords  abundance  of  excellent  Salmon,  and 
wants  no.  kind  of  Fifh  that  is  found  in  the 
River  Thames . 
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The  Trent  rifes  in  the  Moorlands  of  Stafford-  England. 
Jhire ,  the  North  part  of  that  Country,  and  J 

takes  its  Courfe  South-Eaft  by  N ewe afile  Trent* 
Underline ,  dividing  the  County  into  almoft 
two  equal  parts.  On  the  Confines  of  Derby 
it  turns  about  to  the  North-Eaft,  and  having 
vifited  Burton ,  flows  on  to  Nottingham  and 
Newwark ,  and  having  run  the  whole  length 
of  Nottingham/hire,  continues  its  Courfe 
almoft  due  North  by  Gainjborough  on  the 
Confines  of  Lincoln/hire  •,  and  having  join’d 
the  River  Oufe  from  Torkjhire,  and  chang’d 
its  Name  for  that  of  Humber ,  flows  Eaftward 
into  the  German  Sea ,  leaving  the  Town  of 
Hull  upon  the  Weft.  The  principal  Rivers 
it  receives  in  its  Paffage  are,  the  Dove , 
which  rifes  in  the  County  of  Stafford ,  and 
runs  almoft  the  whole  length  of  that  County 
from  the  North-Weft  to  the  South-Eaft  ; 
the  Derwent ,  which  runs  in  like  manner  thro’ 
Derbyjhire  from  the  North-Weft  to  the  South- 
Eaft  ;  and  the  Sour  from  Lcieejlerffire ,  which 
runs  from  South  to  North  thro’  that  County. 

The  River  Trent  affords  more  Pikes  and 
Jacks  than  any  other  Filh,  for  thefe  devour 
moft  of  the  leffer  Fry,  and  in  fome  meafure 
fupply  the  place  of  other  Filh,  for  they  are 
found  here  in  abundance,  and  excellent  in 
their  kind. 

It  is  obferv’d  further  of  this  River,  that 
the  Water  makes  better  Ale  and  Beer  than 
any  other.  Burton ,  Nottingham ,  and  the 
Towns  that  lie  upon  it,  being  famous  for 
their  Malt-Liquor  all  over  England  •,  and 
this  is  fuppos’d  to  proceed  in  a  great  meafure 
from  the  Chalky  Channels  in  which  this  River 
(and  fome  others  that  fall  into  it)  run,  for 
the  fame  Malt  and  the  fame  Brewers  will 
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England,  not  produce  fo  good  Liquor  in  any  other 
part  of  England.  This  River  running  thro1 
the  Heart  of  England ,  and  having  a  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  Oufe  (which  comes  to 
meet  it  the  whole  length  of  Torkjhire )  _  and 
feveral  other  confiderable  Streams,  is  of 
infinite  Advantage  to  the  Traffick  of  the 
Inland  Counties,  the  Produce  and  Manufac¬ 
tures  of  one  part  being  tranfported  to  the 
other  with  very  little  Expence.  And  this 
brings  me  to  confider  the  great  Advantage  it 
wou’d  be  to  Britain  in  general  to  attempt  a 
Communication  between  the  three  great  Riveis 
above-mention’d,  viz.  the  T  H  A  M  E  Sy 
the  SEVERN. ,  and  the  TRENT,  and 
to  render  others  navigable. 

Thema-  The  feveral  Preambles  to  the  Bills  that 
ny  Ad-  have  lately  pafs’d  for  making  Rivers  naviga- 
'vantages  bie,  afford  a  great  Variety  of  Arguments  for 
arifingby  die  encouraging  and  promoting  lb  beneficial 
joining  a  Defigrt  ;  but  none  of  them  prevails  more 
the  gre^*-  with  me  than  that  which  lhews,  that  by 
rendring  the  Communication  of  one  part  of 
the  Country  with  the  other  cheap  and  eafy, 
navigable  our  People  may  fubfift  at  lefs  Charge,  Ma¬ 
terials  for  our  Manufactures  may  be  procur  d 
upon  eafier  Terms,  and  confequently  we  may 
afford  them  cheaper  in  foreign  Markets  than 
we  can  at  prefent.  Land-carriage  eats  up 
our  Profit  in  a  thoufand  Inftances  :  And  we 
may  obferve,  that  in  China^  Holland ,  and 
other  Countries  that  are  cut  through  with 
Canals  and  navigable  Rivers,  all  hands  are 
bufy,  the  People  are  ever  going  out  and 
returning  like  Bees  to  and  from  their  Hives, 
Trade  is  quick,  and  as  there  are  no  Com¬ 
plaints  of  Poverty  and  Diftrefs  among  the 
lower  Ciafs  of  Men,  fo  the  Merchants  and 
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Adventurers  that  employ  them  become  im- 
menfely  rich.  At  this  Day  we  ought  to  lofe 
no  Opportunity  that  God  and  Nature  has 
put  into  our  Hands  of  improving  our  Com¬ 
merce,  when  we  find  all  the  neighbouring 
Nations  endeavouring  to  beat  us  out  of  every 
valuable  Branch  of  Trade  ;  for  it  is  not  the 
common  People  or  the  Merchant  only  that 
wou’d  be  affedted  by  a  declining  Trade,  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  and  whoever  live 
by  their  Eflates  and  Rents,  will  foon  find 
them  fink  in  their  Value  in  Proportion  as  we 
fuffer  in  our  Traffick. 

It  has  been  obferv’d  with  abundance  of 
Truth,  that  few  Nations  are  better  able  to 
fubfift  by  their  own  Produdt,  or  have  a 
greater  Variety  of  valuable  Goods  and  Mer¬ 
chandize  to  barter  with  their  Neighbours, 
than  Britain  •,  and  we  have  the  Advantage  of 
the  narrow  Seas  almoft  encompafiing  us, 
whereby  every  part  of  the  Coaft  has  an  eafy 
Communication  with  the  other  ;  but  ftill 
Land-carriage  is  an  infupportable  Burthen 
in  many  Places  that  lie  at  a  Diftance  from  the 
Sea.  We  have  lately  feen  the  poor  People 
of  North  amptonfhire ,  for  Inflance,  v/ho  live 
pretty  much  on  Barley-Bread,  ftarvirig  for 
want  of  that  kind  of  Grain,  when  it  was 
plentiful  enough  in  other  Counties  at  a  very 
little  Diftance  from  them.  At  Northampton 
it  felf,  it  is  obfervable,  that  Coals  are  always 
one  Third  dearer  than  they  are  at  Bedford , 
a  Town  within  fifteen  Miles  of  them,  only 
becaufe  the  River  Nen  is  not  yet  made  na¬ 
vigable  to  Northampton ,  tho’  feveral  Adis 
have  pafs’d  for  that  Purpofe.  And  in  all 
parts  of  England ,  it  is  obferv’d,  that  where 
Eftates  lie  fifteen  or  twenty  Miles  diftant 
Vo  l.  XIV.  G  from 
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England,  from  navigable  Rivers,  neither  their  Timber, 
Fuel,  Grain,  or  Fruits,  will  yield  the  Price 
they  wou’d  if  they  lay  near  the  Water.  On 
the  other  hand,  whatever  we  import  from 
foreign  Countries,  and  whatever  our  Planta= 
tions  yield,  becomes  exceffive  dear  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Inland  parts  of  Great 
Britain  for  want  of  Water-carriage  ;  and 
even  our  own  Wool,  if  it  cou’d  be  remov’d 
with  little  Charge  from  one  part  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  to  the  other,  the  Manufacturer  cou’d 
afford  to  give  a  better  Price  for  it,  becaufe 
he  wou’d  receive  it  upon  eafier  Terms,  and 
cou’d  fend  it  when  wrought  to  any  part  of 
the  Kingdom  for  a  fmall  Expence,  for  our 
own  Confumption  or  to  a  foreign  Market, 
without  paying  that  intolerable  Price  for 
Land-carriage  they  do  at  prefent.  Great 
Quantities  of  Grain  might  be  Annually  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  Inland  part  of  the  Country 
beyond  Sea,  which  is  now  impracticable  for 
want  of  Rivers  and  Canals  to  convey  it  to 
fome  Sea-Port  Town.  Multitudes  of  People 
wou’d  be  employ’d  on  the  Water,  and  train’d 
up  for  the  Sea-Service,  which  are  now  a 
Burthen  to  their  feveral  Countries.  The 
whole  Ifland  of  Great  Britain  wou’d  be  in  a 
manner  one  Trading  City,  our  People  might 
live  plentifully,  Poors-Rates  wou’d  be  few* 
and  thofe  fcarce  felt,  and  the  SubjeCts  wou’d 
be  too  bufy  in  advancing  their  private  For¬ 
tunes,  and  too  eafy  in  their  Circumftances,. 
to  endeavour  to  difturb  a  Government  that- 
fhou’d  thus  countenance  and  promote  the 
general  Happinefs  of  the  Nation. 

But  as  I  intimated  already,  the  three  Rivers 
of  the  greateft  Confequence  in  England  to  be 
made  navigable  as  far  as  poffible  towards 

their 
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their  refpeCtive  Sources,  and  to  be  united  by  England, 
Canals  or  leffer  Streams  which  have  a  Com- 
munication  with  them,  are  the  ’Thames  (or 
rather  the  Ifis,)  the  Severn,  and  the  Trent 
by  which  means  almoft  every  part  of  England 
wou’d  have  an  eafy  Intercourfe  with  the  other, 
and  with  the  three  Seas  that  almoft  encompafs 
it  ;  the  Produce  of  the  North  and  Weft 
wou’d  eafily  be  convey’d  to  the  South  and 
Eaft  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary  what  the  Counties  on  the  South  and  Eaft 
yield  or  import  wou’d  with  the  like  facility 
be  tranfported  to  the  North  and  Weft.  Every 
part  of  the  Kingdom  wou’d  thereby  partici- 
pate  of  the  Produce  of  the  whole,  and  all 
manner  of  Manufactures  might  be  carried  on 
in  any  of  them,  when  the  Materials  might 
be  fetch’d  home  at  fo  fmall  an  Expence. 

Thofe  that  were  enclin’d  to  improve  or  adorn 
their  Country  with  elegant  and  ufeful  Build¬ 
ings,  or  to  build  Ships  and  Veffels  for  the  Sea- 
Service,  might  have  Timber  and  other 
Materials  brought  to  their  Doors  at  an  eafy 
Rate,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  build  as 
cheap  as  our  Neighbours.  Nay,  the  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  carrying  Dung  and  Manure  from 
one  part  of  the  Country  to  another  by  Water, 
wou’d  be  no  inconfiderable  Advantage  : 

Land  fcarce  worth  ploughing,  which  yields 
little  or  nothing  at  prefent,  might  be  made 
to  deferve  the  Owner’s  Care,  and  prove  an 
additional  Wealth  to  the  Kingdom,  as  well 
as  to  the  Proprietor.  Nor  is  the  Defign  of 
eftablifhing  a  Communication  between  thefe 
three  great  Rivers,  and  confequently  with  all 
the  narrow  Seas  that  encompafs  this  Island, 
by  an  Inland  Navigation,  an  impracticable 
ProjeCt  3,  were  this  Enterprize  committed 
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England,  to  fkilful  Men,  I  don’t  doubt  but  the  fame 
Money  that  wou’d  raife  and  pay  a  fingle 
Regiment  of  Horfe,  with  the  Concurrence 
and  voluntary  Contributions  of  private  People 
xvho  might  find  their  Account  in  it,  wou’d 
accomplifh  this  mighty  Undertaking,  fo 
conducive  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Kingdom  : 
For  the  River  Stroud ,  which  rifes  in  Glou- 
( efterjhire ,  and  falls  into  the  Severn ,  and  the 
River  Churne ,  which  rifes  in  the  fame  County, 
and  falls  into  the  Ifis ,  are  not  feven  Miles 
afunder  in  feveral  places ;  and  the  Upper. Avon, 
which  falls  alfo  into  the  Severn ,  is  not  at  a 
greater  Diftance  from  the  Soure,  which  falls 
into  the  Trent.  And  fhou’d  it  be  thought 
convenient  to  open  a  Communication  with 
the  tVeland ,  that  difcharges  it  felf  into  the 
German  Sea ,  and  the  Avon ,  which  falls  into 
the  Severn,  as  has  been  intimated  already, 
their  Sources  are  not  five  Miles  afunder  •, 
they  both  rife  in  the  South  part  of  Leicefter- 
J hire ,  and  the  Sou  re  above-mentioned  but  a 
very  little  Diftance  from  either  of  them.  But 
if  upon  viewing  the  Ground  the  Union  of 
thefe  Rivers  fhou’d  be  found  more  difficult 
than  is  expected,  yet  as  there  are  a  Multitude 
of  other  Streams  near  thefe  already  mention’d, 
it  might  certainly  be  effected  by  fome  of 
them,  provided  the  Government  wou’d  em¬ 
power  Men  of  Application  and  Skill  to  furvey 
the  Heads  of  thefe  Streams,  and  raife  a  very 
fmall  Sum  to  encourage  fuch  an  Enterprize  3 
for  what  is  every  Body’s  Bufinefs  is  no  Body’s 
Bufinefs ;  neither  can  it  turn  to  that  Account 
to  any  private  Men  or  T owns  to  enter  upon 
fuch  a  Defign,  as  it  wou’d  to  the  Publick  ; 
tho’  if  the  Communication  of  thefe  three 
Rivers  were  once  effe&cd,  we  ihou’d  find 
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feveral  Towns  and  Counties  petitioning  for  England. 
Leave  to  make  fuch  Streams  navigable  at 
their  own  Charge  as  had  a  Communication 
with  thefe  great  Rivers,  as  it  wou’d  be  in¬ 
finitely  of  more  Advantage  to  them  then, 
than  it  can  be  at  prefent. 

Let  us  confider  of  what  Extent  the  Canals 
cut  by  the  late  French  King  through  his 
Country  are,  that  they  are  carry’d  over 
Mountains  and  Rocky  Grounds  fome  hundreds 
of  Miles,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Inland  Navi¬ 
gation,  and  the  Communication  of  the  diftant 
Seas  that  border  upon  France  and  the  like 
Attempt  in  England ,  where  the  Streams  lie 
fo  very  near  each  other,  and  there  are  non? 
of  thole  Mountainous  Trails  to  hinder  fuch 
a  Conjunilion,  and  the  Difficulty  of  the 
Undertaking  mull  appear  not  worth  the 
naming  :  The  Advantage  alfo  would  be 
greater  here  than  in  France ,  becaufe  the 
Navigation  wou’d  be  Ihorter,  and  perform’d 
with  lefs  Expence  :  Nay,  fo  happy  are  we 
in  the  Situation  of  the  Sources  of  our  principal 
Rivers,  that  the  thing  is  almolt  done  to  our 
Hands  ;  it  only  requires  a  little  Attention, 
and  Encouragement  from  thole  at  the  Helm, 
to  effeil  it. 

As  to  Lakes,  or  Handing  Waters,  far-  T  i  _ 
rounded  on  every  fide  by  the  Land,  there  ^  ' 

are  very  few  of  thefe  in  England  :  I  meet 
with  fome  in  Cambridgejhire ,  but  of  no  great 
Extent ;  the  chief  of  them  are  Whitlefey  Meer , 

Ramfey  Meer ,  and  Sohain  Meer ,  in  the  Fenny 
Part  of  this  County,  of  which  I  ffiall  give  a 
more  particular  Account  when  I  come  to  treat 
©f  Ca?nbridgejhire. 

The  principal  Hot  Baths  in  England  are  Baths  & 
thofe  of  the  Cities  of  Bath  and  Brijlol  in  Mineral 

Somerfetjhire ,  Wafers. 
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England.  Somerfetjhire ,  and  Buxton  Wells  in  Derbyjhire. 

t/YSJ  And  the  Places  moft  remarkable  for  Medici¬ 
nal  Springs  are  Tunbridge,  Epfom,  Dulwich, 
Nortball,  Barnet ,  Hampftead,  IJlington ,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Adi  on,  Cobham  and.  Scarborough,  which 
with  the  reft  will  be  defcrib’d  in  the  Counties 
to  which  they  belong, 

-Beafts.  As  to  four-footed  Animals,  the  French 
obferve  they  have  feveral  Kinds  of  them  that 
we  want,  as  Wolves,  Bears,  Shaminy  Goats, 
Roe  Bucks,  and  Marmotes,  or  Mountain 
Rats,  and  Mules  of  which  laft  we  have 
fcarce  any.  Plowever,  the  Cattle  of  England 
are  many  of  them  more  excellent  in  their  kind 
than  thofe  of  France.  As  to  Beafts  of  Prey, 
we  do  not  envy  them. 

This  Kingdom  affords  Black  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Horfes,Affes,  and  fome  Mules, Goats, Red  and 
Fallow  Deer,  Hares,  Ra'bits,  Dogs,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  Weafels,  Lizards,  Otters, 
Badgers,  Hedghogs,  Cats,  Pole-cats,  Rats, 
Mice  and  Moles  ;  which  being  common  to 
all  our  Neighbouring  Countries,  I  fhall 
defcribe  only  thofe  in  which  we  are  fuppos’d 
to  excell. 

Black  Of  Black  Cattle,  our  Oxen  are  the  largeft 

Cattle,  and  beft  that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where  i 
The  Dutch,  ’tis  faid,  have  larger  Cows, 
which  being  brought  from  the  poor  Grounds 
in  Denmark  and  the  North  of  Germany ,  grow 
to  a  prodigious  Size  in  their  rich  Meadows  ; 
but  we  no  where  meet  with  fuch  large  Oxen, 
and  confequently  fuch  large  and  good  Beef 
for  victualling  Ships  for  long  Voyages,  as  we 
do  in  England.  We  have  a  leffer  fort  that 
are  bred  in  Wales  and  the  North,  and  the 
Flefh  of  thefe  is  as  good  to  be  fpent  in  the 
Houfe  as  the  former. 
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Our  Sheep  are  to  be  valued  both  for  their  England, 
Fleeces  and  their  Flelh  •,  thofe  of  Lincolnjhirc 
are  vaftly  large  ;  but  the  Flefh  of  the  fmall  Sheep. 
Downs  Mutton  is  molt  admir’d,  and  the 
Wool  of  both  exceeds  any  in  Europe ,  And 
as  to  the  Numbers  of  Sheep  in  England ,  it  is 
computed  there  are  not  lefs  than  twelve 
millions  of  Fleeces  lhorn  Annually  ;  which 
at  a  medium  of  3  s.  4  d.  per  Fleece,  amounts 
to  two  millions  fterling,  and  when  manu¬ 
factur'd  may  be  reckon’d  ten  millions. 

The  Horfes  for  the  Saddle  and  Chafe  are  Horfes. 
beautiful  Creatures,  about  fifteen  Hands  high, 
and  extremely  well  proportion’d  ;  and  their 
Speed  is  fuch,  that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  to 
run  twenty  Miles  in  lefs  than  an  Hour  by 
five  or  fix  Minutes. 

The  Horfes  for  Draught,  either  for  Coach 
or  Waggon,  are  fcarce  any  where  to  be 
parallell’d  ;  I’m  fure  not  in  France  :  The 
Flemmings  indeed  have  fome  Horfes  and 
Mares  that  may  exceed  them  a  little  in  Bulk  v 
but  then  they  are  fuch  heavy  unweildy  Crea¬ 
tures  that  they  are  as  flow  pac’d  as  their 
Mailers,  and  wou’d  fink  or  batter  themfelves 
to  Pieces  in  ten  Miles  driving  againft  a  Set 
of  Englijh  Coach-Horfes.  And  indeed  the 
bell  Ufe  that  can  be  made  of  tne  Islanders 
Breed,  is  to  draw  a  heavy  Coach  the  length 
of  a  Street  as  flow  as  Foot  can  fall. 

Thefe  Englijh  Coach  and  Cart -Horfes 
make  excellent  Saddle-Horfes  alfo  for  the 
Troopers  in  the  Army,  I  quellion  whether 
there  be  better  Charging-Horfes  in  the  Wo  rid, 
if  we  confider  their  Size,  their  Activity,  or 
Fire  ;  they  have  abundance  of  Mettle,  as  a 
French  Writer  obferves,  as  well  as  their 
Matters,  We  have  a  lefs  Breed  of  Horfes 
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England,  in  Wales  and  the  North  of  England ,  where 

t/W;  they  are  of  the  fame  Ufe  to  climb  the  Rocks 
and  Hills  as  Mules  are  in  France  and  Spam. 
And  as  toAlfes,  we  propagate  the  Breed  chiefly 
for  their  Milk,  which  the  Phyfician  prefcribes 
in  Confumptions,  and  fome  other  Diftempers. 
The  Flelh  of  our  Deer  is  excellent,  and  their 
Skins  are  valuable.  As  to  Goats,  we  have 
but  few  of  them,  and  thofe  chiefly  in  the 
Mountains  of  Wales. 

Dogs.  We  have  a  great  Variety  of  Dogs,  and 
thofe  excellent  in  their  kind  :  Our  Hounds 
for  Buck,  Fox  and  Hare,  that  hunt  by  the 
Scent,  are  fcarce  any  where  to  be  match’d  : 
our  Greyhounds  for  their  Beauty  and  Swift- 
nefs  are  admirable  :  both  Land  and  Water 
Spaniels  are  very  valuable  :  the  Setting-Dog 
one  wou’d  be  tempted  to  think  a  reafonable 
Creature :  the  Maftiff  guards  our  Houfes, 
and  is  not  afraid  to  encounter  an  armed  Man 
if  he  meets  him,  as  he  wou’d  a  Lyon,  a  Wolf, 
or  any  wild  Beall  of  the  Foreft,  if  we  were 
troubled  with  fuch  :  the  Bull  Dog  has  equal 
Courage,  but  I  muft  confefs  I  don’t  admire 
him  •,  he  runs  fwiftly  and  filently  upon  the 
Creature  he  attacks,  and  if  he  fallens,  never 
quits  his  hold,  till  he  is  choak’d  off,  or  his 
Jaws  wrench’d  open  ;  his  Mafters  Call  and 
his  Cudgel  are  equally  difregarded,  if  he  was 
to  be  cut  in  Pieces  by  Inches  he  wou’d  not 
come  oflf  till  he  was  dead  ;  his  greatell 
Enemy  the  Bull  meets  him  frequently  with 
his  Horns  before  lie  can  fallen,  and  tolfing 
him  up  ten  or  fifteen  Yards  into  the  Air, 
gives  him  fuch  a  Fall  as  he  does  not  eafily 
recover  •,  but  if  the  Dog  is  able  to  crawl,  he 
will  move  towards  his  Enemy  again  and  he 
has  fo  much  Generofity  that  he  always  attacks 

him  , 
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him  in  the  Front,  tho’  he  might  do  it  to  England, 
much  greater  Advantage  in  Flank  or  Rear. 

I  lhall  enlarge  on  the  Goodnefs  of  our  Dogs 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  Englijh  Sports  and 
Diverfions. 

Our  tame  Fowls  are  Turkeys,  Peacocks,  fowis&; 
Common  Poultry,  Geefe,  Swans,  Ducks,  and  Birds, 
Tame  Pidgeons.  The  wild  are, Buftards,  Wild 
Geefe,  Wild  Ducks,  Teal,  Widgeon,  Plover, 

Pheafant,  Partridge,  Quail,  Snipe,  Wood¬ 
cock,  Heathcock  and  Groufe  Wood,  Pid¬ 
geons,  and  Dove-houfe  Pidgeons,  Hawks 
of  various  kinds,  Blackbirds,  Thrulhes, 
Nightingales,  Bullfinch,  Goldfinch,  Linnets, 

Larks,  Field-fares,  Lapwings,  Curliews, 
Redlhanks,  Heron,  Bittern,  Woodpeckers, 

Jays,  Magpies,  Crows,  Rooks,  Ravens, 

Cuckoes,  Owls,  Wrens,  Robin -red-breaifts, 
Redftarts,  Swallows  and  Martins. 

The  feveral  Kinds  of  Sea  and  frelh  Water 
Fifh  have  been  enumerated  already  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  our  Seas  and  Rivers,  unlefs  the  Cray- 
fifh,  found  in  the  fmall  Rivers  and  Brooks, 
which  in  Shape  and  T  aft  very  much  refemble 
a  Lobfter,  but  is  feldom  above  3  or  4  Inches 
in  length. 

As  to  Minerals,  we  have  the  beft  Tin-  Minerals, 
Mines  in  the  World  in  Cornwal ,  which  have  Tin. 
been  in  great  Reputation  ever  fince  the  Ifland 
was  difcover’d  by  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians , 
but  are  to  this  Day  fo  unfortunate  that  we 
have  not  learnt  the  Art  of  Tinning  Iron- 
Plates  to  Advantage,  but  fend  this  Mineral 
over  to  Germany  to  be  wrought,  and  after  it 
is  manufactur'd  there,  purchafe  it  again. 

This  feems  to  be  another  monftrous  NegleCt 
in  our  People,  for  furely  the  poor  Mechanicks 
that  work  in  this  Art,  might  by  the  Power 
Vol.  XIV,  H  of 
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England,  of  Money  be  invited  over  hither  and  inftrudt 
us  in  it. 

Lead,  We  have  alfo  Mines  of  Lead,  Copper  and 
Copper,  Iron,  and  perhaps  fome  of  Silver,  but  none 
Iron.  of  the  laft  worth  working  fince  the  Mines  of 
Potofi  have  been  aifcover’d.  We  have  very 
good  Quarries  of  Free-Stone,  and  fome  of 
Marble,  or  a  Stone  equal  to  it.  Our  Allom 
and  Salt-pits  in  Chejhire  are  very  conliderable, 
and  our  Fullers-earth  of  fingular  Ufe  in  the 
Cloathing  Trade.  Pit-Coal  and  Sea-Coal 
abound  in  feveral  Counties,  but  the  Coal-pits 
in  the  Bifhoprick  of  Durham ,  which  are 
Flipp'd  at  Newcaftle  in  Nortumherland ,  fupply 
the  City  of  London ,  and  many  other  great 
Towns  as  well  in  England  as  beyond  Sea, 
with  that  valuable  Fuel :  For  tho’  it  mult  be 
acknowledg’d  that  Wood  is  the  neateft  and 
fweeteftkind  of  Firing,  yet  Coals  are  equally 
ufeful  and  much  lefs  dangerous ;  we  can  leave 
thefe  kind  of  Fires,  as  thoufands  of  People 
do,  for  many  hours  together  in  London ,  with¬ 
out  any  Body  to  take  care  of  them,  and  find 
a  good  Fire  burning  at  their  return.  Were 
our  People  oblig’d  to  burn  Wood  in  London , 
efpecially  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  in  their 
Lodgings,  probably  the  Town  wou’d  be 
fir’d  ten  times  where  it  is  once.  Another 
great  Conveniency  of  Coals  in  a  Town  where 
Ground  is  fo  dear  and  fcarce  as  it  is  in  London , 
is  its  lying  in  a  little  room  :  Befides,  Fire¬ 
wood  is  now  become  fo  very  dear,  that 
without  Coals  the  poor  People  wou’d  not  be 
able  to  fubfift  one  Winter.  The  Parifians 
are  very  fenfible  of  the  Want  of  Sea-Coal, 
for  tho’  they  lie  fome  Degrees  further  to  the 
Southward,  the  purchafing  Wood  in  Winter 
almoft  undoes  them,  and  is  generally  look’d 

upon 
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upon  to  be  one  of  the  molt  confiderable  England. 
Articles  in  their  Houfe-keeping,  _  notwith- 
(landing  they  have  made  their  Rivers  and 
Canals  navigable  to  that  City  from  every 
part  of  France ,  in  order  to  fupply  the  place 
with  Fuel  and  other  Provifions. 

And  methinks  there  is  a  wonderful  Defed 
fomewhere,  that  there  is  not  a  Magazine  of 
at  lead  one  Years  Coals  always  laid  up  in 
the  City  of  London ,  and  under  Diredion  of 
the  Magiftrate  •,  for  upon  a  little  hard  Wea¬ 
ther,  or  the  Winter’s  continuing  a  little  longer 
than  ordinary,  they  become  fo  fcarce  that 
they  are  not  to  be  purchas’d  ;  and  Ihou’d  a 
War  happen  to  break  out  at  fuch  a  time, 
and  the  Navigation  between  the  Town  and 
Newcaftle  be  interrupted,  the  poor  People  of 
London  wou’d  not  only  be  in  Danger  of 
perifhjng,  but  the  Government  wou’d  run  a 
great  Hazard  of  being  diftrefs’d  by  an  In- 
furredion.  Was  there  a  Magazine  of  Coals 
always  laid  up  in  London ,  there  wou’d  need 
no  Laws  to  diffolve  the  Confederacies  of 
the  Colliers,  who  frequently  endeavour  to 
diftrefs  the  Town  to  enrich  themfelves.  I 
fhall  give  a  more  diftind  Account  of  the 
Minerals  and  other  Produce  of  the  refpedive 
Counties  when  I  come  to  defcribe  the  feveral 
Places  where  they  are  found. 

CHAP.  II. 

Treats  of  the  Perfons  and  Habits  of  the 
Englilh. 

IT  may  feem  perfedly  unneceffary  to 
fpend  time  in  defcribing  what  every  Man 
jn  England  is  fo  well  acquainted  with,  and 
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England,  the  fame  Objection  will  poflibly  be  made  by 
t/*V\ j  fome  to  the  laft  Chapter  :  But  if  it  be  con- 
fider’d  that  I  am  writing  the  Prefent  State 
of  All  other  Nations  as  well  as  this,  and  that 
Foreigners  *  who  may  happen  to  perufe  it 
may  be  as  little  acquainted  with  the  Produce 
of  this  Kingdom  and  the  Manners  of  the 
People  as  they  are  with  tnofe  of  any  other 
Country  *,  that  one  principal  Defign  of  thefe 
Papers  is  to  fuggeft  how  our  Natural  Advan¬ 
tages  may  be  improv’d,  at  a  time  when  all 
Europe  feems  to  be  rivalling  us  in  our  Manu¬ 
factures  and  Commerce  ;  and  that  the  Writer 
is  ambitious  alfo  of  tranfmitting  to  Pofterity 
our  Prefent  State  ;  it  will  not  appear  very 
ftrange,  perhaps,  that  he  fhou’d  enter  upon 
the  Description  of  things  fo  very  familiar  to 
Englijh  Readers  of  the  prefent  Generation. 

Of  the  As  we  are  generally  either  of  Saxon  or 
Perfons  Norman ,  i.  e.  of  German  or  French  Extrac- 
of  the  tion,  the  People  of  this  Eland  feem  to  be  a 
Englijh,  mean  between  both  •,  their  Stature  is  neither 
fo  large  as  the  Germans ,  nor  fo  diminutive  as 
the  French  ;  they  feem  alfo  to  partake  of  the 
Firmnefs  of  the  one,  and  the  Activity  of  the 
other ;  and  the  exaCt  Symetry  and  Proportion 
in  their  Bodies  and  Limbs,  their  florid 
Complexions  and  engaging  Features,  cannot 
in  many  Countries  be  paralleled  ;  which  is 
more  than  I  fhou’d  have  faid  of  a  Country  to 
which  I  have  fo  near  a  Relation,  if  it  were 
not  univerfally  confefs’d  by  Foreigners  that 
have  viflted  this  Kingdom. 

The  greateft  DefeCt  we  meet  with  in  the 
Inhabitants  of  South  Britain  is  in  their  T eeth ; 

it 
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it  muft  be  confefs’d  a  good  Set  does  not  fall  England, 
to  the  Share  of  every  Beauty,  efpecially  t/VVJ 
among  thofe  that  live  well.  This  the  North 
Britons  frequently  reproach  us  with  to  which 
a  certain  Lady  once  anfwer’d,  There  was  no 
Danger  of  bad  Teeth  in  a  Country  where 
People  live  upon  Bread  and  Cheefe  and 
Watergruel  •,  high-feafon’d  Dilhes  and  Sauces 
will  produce  the  Scurvy,  the  greateft  Enemy 
we  know,  but  ilill  you  wou’d  gladly  change 
your  Watergruel  for  our  way  of  Living. 

And  indeed  among  us  good  Teeth  are  oftner 
found  in  a  Cottage  than  a  Palace. 

It  is  obferv’d  alfo,  that  the  hale  ruddy 
Complexion  that  is  fo  frequent  in  the  Country, 
is  feldom  feen  in  Town  ;  to  which  the  Coal 
Smoak  and  the  want  of  Air  and  Exercife 
may  in  a  great  meafure  contribute.  And 
indeed  our  Town  Ladies,  tho5  they  are 
ambitious  of  being  fair,  and  may  now  and 
then  voluntarily  fuffer  fome  Inconveniences 
from  Phyfick  and  Blifters  to  mend  their 
Completions  in  this  refpet,  yet  feem  to 
defpife  that  frefh  Colour  which  the  Gentlemen 
generally  admire.  They  will  do  great 
Penance  alfo  in  a  Pair  of  Stays,  to  reduce 
themfelves  to  an  unnatural  Shape  ;  tho’  the 
Sex  they  moft  defire  to  recommend  them¬ 
felves  to,  certainly  approve  every  thing  that 
is  eafy  and  natural  either  in  Shape  or  Com¬ 
pletion. 

We  have  our  black  and  our  fair  Beauties  ; 
the  one  have  a  great  Advantage  in  their  Hair, 
and  the  other  m  the  Clearnefs  of  their  Skins  : 

But  where  we  fee  a  Skin  white  as  Ivory, 
ihaded  with  Hair  black  as  Jet,  fuch  a  Lady 
feldom  fails  to  attrat  the  Admiration  of  the 
Men  and  the  Envy  of  the  Women  ;  but 

thefe 
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England,  thefe,  it  muft  be  acknowledg’d,  are  very  rare. 
UYV  The  Hair  of  two  thirds  of  our  People  are  of 
a  dark  brown  after  they  are  come  to  Matu¬ 
rity,  tho  in  their  Infancy  it  is  ufually  a  light 
brown. 

It  is  a  vulgar  Obfervation  (I  dare  not  fay 
a  true  one )  that  a  Lady  who  is  exquifitely 
Fair  is  feldom  unmercifully  Witty  ;  and  fhe 
that  fings  like  a  Syren  has  frequently  fome- 
thing  fhocking  in  her  Perfon.  And  happy 
for  us  it  is  fo  ;  for  where  a  good  Voice  and 
Beauty  centre  in  one  Perfon,  Man’s  boafted 
Reafon  is  a  poor  Defence. 

Habits  As  to  our  Drefs,  I  queftion  whether  it  has 
of  the  not  undergone  more  Revolutions  within  thefe 
Englijb.  laft  forty  Years  than  our  Principles.  In  the 
Reigns  of  King  Charles  II.  and  King  James  II. 
the  Ladies  drefs’d  in  their  Hair,  curl’d  and 
adorn’d  with  Knots  and  Flowers.  Whoever 
has  feen  an  Aflembly  of  Englijh  Ladies  in 
this  Drefs  in  the  Bloom  of  Youth,  fitting  on 
Seats  of  a  Semicircular  Form,  and  rifing 
gradually  like  an  Amphitheatre,  has  had 
the  moft  ravifhing  ProipeCt  this  Ifland  ever 
afforded. 

About  the  time  of  the  Abdication  they 
began  to  cover  their  Heads  with  Commodes, 
and  as  Fighting  was  in  Fafhion,  fet  them 
upright  like  Dragoons  and  Grenadiers  Caps, 
which  by  Degrees  were  advanc’d  two  Foot 
above  their  Hair.  This  occafion’d  a  vaft 
Expence  of  Muflin,  Lace  and  Cambrick,  all 
of  Foreign  Growth  and  Manufacture,  only 
to  fpoil  a  Million  of  good  Faces,  for  it  made 
the  roundeft  feem  to  be  of  the  length  of  a 
Horfes.  This  Folly  we  took  from  the  French , 
like  many  others,  in  which  they  found  their 
Account,  and  Britain  an  inconceivable  Lofs. 

When 
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When  this  monftrous  Falhion  had  reign’d  England, 
fome  Years,  the  Ladies  Caps  on  a  fudden  v'Y'NJ 
dropp’d  down  clofe  to  their  Heads,  and 
inftead  of  (landing  upright,  were  planted 
horizontally  •,  and  thus  they  continue  to  this 
Day,  only  fometimes  contracted  to  a  Spout, 
and  at  others  enlarg’d  to  a  Hand’s  breadth. 

Among  the  young  Girls  long  and  Ihort  ruffled 
Mobs  feem  to  prevail  much  at  this  Day, 
without  any  other  Covering  to  their  Heads 
either  abroad  or  in  the  Houfe.  About  the 
time  Queen  Anne' s  Statue  was  erefted  in  the  > 

Front  of  St.  Paul’s ,  the  Womens  Coats 
began  to  advance  to  a  vaft  Circumference  ; 
firil  Quilted-Coats  upon  Quilted -Coats,  and 
then  Hoops  of  the  Form  and  Size  of  Bow- Bell , 
and  their  outward  Coats  proportionably 
large  infomuch  that  the  Mercers  found  it 
necefiary  to  encreafe  their  Stocks,  '  and  we 
began  to  be  apprehenfive  that  our  Houles,  as 
well  as  Coaches,  muft  be  enlarg’d  to  admit 
a  Lady  of  Falhion  ;  and  a  Seat  in  a  Church, 
which  wou’d  hold  a  Dozen  before,  wou’d 
fcarce  contain  two  of  thefe  well-drefs’d  Ladies, 
who  were  reduc’d  to  this  Dilemma,  either  to 
pull  up  their  Coats  in  Church,  or  to  forbear 
kneeling  at  their  Devotions  :  fo  troublefome 
was  the  Whalebone  with  which  they  were 
embarrafs’d.  And  I  believe  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  caution  Pofterity  here,  that  I  am  not 
fpeaking  by  way  of  Figure,  but  as  an  Hifto- 
rian,  fay  no  more  than  what  is  literally  true. 

There  were  a  thoufand  other  Inconveniences 
attended  thefe  Hoops,  as  the  Wearers  being 
oblig’d  frequently  to  Ihew  their  Legs  and 
their  Linnen  in  the  publick  Streets,  and  break 
the  Mens  Shins  with  thefe  Coats  of  Armour 
as  they  pafs’d.  After  all,  I  can’t  fay  but 

this 
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England,  this  Drefs,  which  made  them  refemble  a 

✓VNJ  Cone,  or  Sugar  Loaf,  was  very  becoming  5 
the  Lady  feem’d  only  to  want  a  large  Stage 
to  Ihew  herfelf  upon,  or  a  whole  Street  to 
walk  in  clear  of  People.  No  doubt  but  thofe 
who  refide  in  crowded  Cities  blefs  themfelves 
that  thefe  Machins  are  reduc’d  to  a  moderate 
Compafs,  that  People  may  go  about  their 
Bufinefs  with  lefs  Interruption  than  they  did 
for  fome  Years. 

The  Largenefs  of  thefe  Hoops  occalion’d 
a  vaft  Expence  of  rich  Silk's  to  cover  them, 
and  thefe  were  fcarce  valued  if  they  were  not 
Foreign  ;  the  Mercers  find  it  impoffible  to 
get  their  Goods  off  their  Hands  without 
fwearing  they  are  all  Foreign  Manufacture, 
French ,  Indian ,  or  Italian  Silks  j  tho’  it  muff 
be  confefs’d  our  Mechanicks  have  brought 
this  Branch  of  Bufinefs  to  fuch  Perfection, 
that  there  is  not  one  Lady  in  a  thoufand  but 
may  be,  and  actually  is  deceiv’d,  to  their 
own  Lofs,  for  the  Tradefman,  upon  alluring 
them  the  thing  is  Foreign,  alks  a  much 
greater  Price  than  he  wou’d  do  for  an  Englijh 
Silk,  and  has  the  Addrefs,  while  he  impofes 
on  the  unthinking  Creature,  to  make  her 
believe  he  puts  his  Fortune  in  her  Hands  in  a 
manner,  carries  her  into  a  Back-fhop  when 
he  lhews  it,  and  begs  Ihe  wou’d  keep  the 
Secret  inviolable,  as  Ihe  tenders  the  Welfare 
of  his  Family.  This  brings  me  to  confider 
the  Expence  an  ordinary  Gentlewoman  is  at 
in  cloathing  herfelf,  which  at  a  very  mode' 
rate  Eftimate  may  be  as  follows. 
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England.  Thefe  things  an  ordinary  Gentleman’s  or 
Merchant’s  Lady  will  have,  and  looks  upon 
them  as  necefTary  to  her  well  being,  though 
her  Hulband,  perhaps,  is  Daily  obliged  to 
charge  thro’  a  Regiment  of  Duns,  People  to 
whom  he  has  pawn’d  his  Credit  and  Reputa¬ 
tion  to  procure  them  ;  and  there  are  Inftances 
of  Ladies  that  have  thought  thefe  Articles 
more  neceflary  than  Bread,  or  Shoes  and 
Stockings  for  their  Children.  Nor  is  this 
the  word  of  it  neither,  this  idle  Vanity  does 
not  only  ruin  here  and  there  a  private  Family, 
but  the  Nation  feems  to  be  precipitating  itfelf 
into  irrevocable  Ruin  by  this  Conduft.  For 
drou’d  I  fet  afide  the  hundred  Pound  for  Gold 
Watch,  Rings,  Necklace,  £dr.  which  they 
may  File  real  Treafure,  tho’  thefe  wou’d  not 
make  half  the  Money  they  cod  if  they  were 
to  be  difpos’cl  of  again,  dill  the  Lady  thus 
equipp’d  cannot  lay  out  Iefs  than  250  /.  upon 
herfelf  (and  I  may  fay  that  great  Numbers 
of  them  lay  out  double  that  Sum)  and  ad¬ 
mitting  there  be  1 6000  fuchLadies  in  England, 
their  Drefs  mud  amount  to  four  millions 
derling  •,  and  as  three  Fourths  of  this  is 
purchas’d  abroad  and  confum’d  here,  without 
any  other  Advantage  to  us  than  the  beholding 
it  with  our  Eyes,  the  Nation  becomes  Debtor 
every  Year  to  Foreigners  upon  this  fcore  only 
3,000,000  derling.  Were  I  to  add  to  this 
the  Cambrick,  Holland  and  Lace  of  foreign 
Make  confum’d  by  inferior  People  and  Ser¬ 
vants  that  endeavour  to  imitate  them,  I 
might  add  a  million  more.  Thefe  are  no 
random  Gueffes,  Figures  v/ill  not  lye,  every 
Man  may  prove  what  is  here  laid  down,  nay, 
and  prove  it  a  great  deal  worle  than  it  is 
reprefented.  And  cou’d  any  Man  believe 
1  (it 
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(it  muft  furely  be  for  want  of  Confideration)  England, 
that  we  fiuffer  four  millions  Annually  to  be  O'V'Nd 
carried  out  of  the  Kingdom  to  purchafe 
Linnen,  Lace  and  Silks  abroad,  while  thou- 
fands  of  our  own  Artificers  are  ftarving  for 
want  of  Employment  •,  and  if  we  wou’d  give 
equal  Encouragement  we  might  have  as  good 
made  in  the  three  Kingdoms  •,  for  our  Silks 
and  Linnen  come  fo  near  thofe  of  Foreign 
Make  already,  that  they  are  not  to  be  diftin- 
guifh’d  by  the  molt  fkilful  Eye.  But  here 
the  Fair  Sex  may  very  juftly  fay,  pray  don’t 
lay  the  Deftrutftion  of  the  Kingdom  wholly 
at  our  Doors  •,  do  not  the  Men,  who  pretend 
to  a  greater  Share  of  Wifdom,  run  into  thefe 
Fooleries  as  well  as  the  Ladies  ? 

This  it  muft  be  acknowledg’d  they  do  in 
a  great  meafure,  and  indeed  are  doubly  to 
blame,  not  only  in  indulging  their  Families 
in  thefe  Extravagancies,  but  countenancing 
them  by  their  Example.  But  before  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  defcribe  the  Habit  of  a  Gentleman, 

I  fhall  take  notice  of  fome  other  Perquifites 
that  made  part  of  the  Womens  Drefs  not  long 
fince,  namely,  their  Black-hoods,  Scarfs  and 
Riding- hoods. 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  no 
Woman  went  abroad  without  a  plainAlamode, 

Hood  and  Scarf.  Not  long  after  they  begun 
to  add  Furbelows  to  their  Scarfs  both  Alamode 
and  Gaufe,  which  as  I  remember  were  Co¬ 
temporary  with  High-heads,  but  outliv’d 
them  fome  time.  Scarfs  were  fucceeded  by 
Hoods  and  Cloaks  that  reach’d  down  to  their 
Heels  :  Thofe  that  cou’d  afford  it  had  them 
of  fine  Scarlet  Cloth,  and  wore  them  in  their 
Coaches  as  well  as  on  Foot  when  they  went 
abroad.  At  length  all  the  Female  World 
I  2  became 
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England,  became  Scarlet  from  Head  to  Foot,  till  it 
grew  fo  common  that  the  Ladies  chang’d  it 
for  other  Colours.  Cloaks  alfo  fuffer’d  a 
great  Alteration  in  their  Dimenfions,  being 
cut  off  fhort  at  the  middle  •,  for  the  Shop¬ 
lifters  had  made  fuch  ill  Ufe  of  the  long  ones, 
that  a  Tradefman  was  afraid  to  fee  them 
come  into  his  Shop  :  A  noble  State  Prifoner 
and  fome  others  that  were  taken  at  P  reft  on  in 
the  Year  1715,  made  their  Efcape  alfo 
from  the  Power  and  other  Prifons  in  long 
Ridinghoods,  which  is  fuppos’d  to  have  given 
Occafion  for  reducing  them  to  a  fmaller  Size. 
But  however  that  be,  certain  it  is,  the  long 
Ridinghoods  were  exchang’d  about  that  time 
for  fhort  Cloaks,  or  plain  Scarfs.  This  Mode 
having  continu’d  fome  Years,  both  Cloaks 
and  Scarfs  were  difcarded  by  the  Quality  who 
had  Coaches  ;  and  a  Lady  now  appears 
abroad  without  any  other  Covering  than  fhe 
wears  in  the  Houfe,  in  which  their  Inferiors 
endeavour  to  imitate  them  •,  but  the  frequent 
Changes  of  Weather,  which  mult  incommode 
thofe  that  have  no  Coaches,  poffibly  may 
beat  them  out  of  this  Humour,  and  compel 
them  to  return  to  Cloaks  and  Scarfs  again. 
There  ftill  remains  fome  Articles  I  had  forgot, 
and  I’m  afraid  my  Reader  will  be  as  weary 
of  reading  as  I  am  of  writing  on  this  Subjed  ; 
I  fhall  therefore  but  juft  touch  upon  them. 
And  firft  in  Relation  to  their  Hair,  which 
was  at  one  time  cut  fhort  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  Head,  and  flood  upright  before  the  Com¬ 
mode  ;  at  others  it  was  tied  back,  and  only 
a  Variety  of  Artificial  Curls  plac’d  about  their 
Foreheads  and  Temples,  which  came  pretty 
near  to  drefling  in  their  Hair.  The  Hair  on 
the  hinder  part  of  the  Head  is  comb’d  up 

fmooth 
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fmooth  in  a  large  Puff,  which  over  a  fine  England, 
Neck  is  no  fmall  Beauty.  Lately  their  Necks  t/YNJ 
were  bare  half  way  down  their  Backs,  then 
they  difcover’d  their  whole  Breafts  ;  but  at 
prefent  their  Stays  are  of  a  decent  height 
before  and  behind,  and  our  Stay-makers  have 
not  only  found  the  Art  of  (hewing  their 
Bodies  to  the  utmoft  Advantage,  but  of  im¬ 
proving  a  Shape  that  wants  their  Afiiltance. 

Ruffles  have  undergone  various  Changes  ;  at 
one  time  we  faw  them  fingle  almoft  half  a 
Yard  deep,  at  others  they  were  double,  at 
prefent  I  think  they  wear  treble  Ruffles  round 
and  fhort.  Silk  lhort  Aprons  have  been 
difcarded  for  long  white  Aprons  of  the  fineft 
Holland  and  Cambrick  of  a  prodigious 
breadth.  And  here  I  mull  beg  Leave  to  quit 
the  Fair  Sex,  and  enter  upon  the  Mens 
Drefs. 

Perukes  were  very  rare  in  England  till  the  The 
Reign  of  King  Charles  II.  and  for  a  great  Mens 
many  Years  the  wearing  them  was  look’d  Drefio 
upon  by  precife  People  as  an  Immorality, 
and  preach’d  againft  as  fuch  :  The  Clergy 
flood  out  a  great  while  againft  them,  the 
Diflenters  ftill  longer,  and  the  Quakers  till 
very  lately.  But  I  think  Men  of  all  Deno¬ 
minations  have  univerfally  conquer’d  their 
Scruples  againft  them  at  this  Day  ;  fo  that  a 
Head  of  Hair  is  as  great  a  Rarity  now  as  a 
Wig  was  formerly. 

The  firft,  I  remember,  were  long  full 
bottom’d  Wigs,  worn  by  Perfons  of  Quality, 
wherein  every  one  endeavour’d  to  luit  his 
Completion  •,  the  black  Man  wore  black, 
the  brown  a  brown  Wig,  &c.  Tradefmen 
and  the  lower  Clafs  of  People,  were  not  feen 
in  a  great  many  Years  in  any  thing  but  Bobs : 

Both 
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England.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  were  fo  thick  of 

U'W  Hair  that  they  were  troublefome.  Young 
Gentlemen  and  Officers  that  us’d  the  Field, 
finding  long  Wigs  very  inconvenient  there, 
and  defpifmg  the  common  Bob,  hit  upon  a 
medium,  which  was  at  firft  a  long  Wig  tied 
up  •,  and  every  one,  let  his  Completion  be 
what  it  wou’d,  wore  a  Wig  as  light  as  poffi- 
ble  *,  which  render’d  them  fo  exceffive  dear, 
that  a  Firft-Rate  light  long  Wig  v/as  valu’d 
at  three  or  four-fcore  Pounds,  if  not  more  ; 
nor  was  there  Flair  enough  of  that  fort  to  be 
found  in  Europe  to  fupply  the  Demand  of 
light  Hair.  This  put  the  Dealer  in  Hair  on 
bleaching  all  kinds  of  Hair,  efpecially  red, 
which  they  eafrly  converted  into  white.  They 
plunder’d  the  Mains  and  Tails  alfo  of  all  the 
grey  Horfesin  the  Kingdom,  and  introducing 
Goats  Hair,  and  a  Variety  of  other  Materials, 
to  fupply  the  Place  of  Humane  Hair  ;  which 
fenfibly  brought  down  the  Price  of  light 
Wigs  ;  but  then  there  was  not  a  whole  Wig 
of  Humane  Hair  to  be  met  with. 

Every  Tradefman  and  Apprentice  almoft 
having  furnifh’d  himfelf  with  a  Tye  Wig, 
the  Gentlemen  began  to  difufe  them,  and 
immediately  we  found  all  the  World  in 
fhorter  Wigs  than  ever  had  been  worn  before  \ 
info  much  that  the  Age  of  Round-Heads 
feem’d  to  be  reviv’d,  and  every  Man  chofe 
to  wear  one  fuitable  to  his  Completion, 
rather  than  take  up  with  the  Hair  of  Brutes 
any  longer.  But  notwithftanding  Bob  Wigs 
are  generally  worn,  our  grave  Statefmen, 
Judges  and  Lawyers  wear  full-bottom’d  Wigs 
at  this  Day  and  every  young  Gentleman 
puts  on  his  Campaign  on  Days  of  Ceremony 
or  wffien  he  goes  to  Court,  But  both  Tye- 
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Wigs  and  Swords  feem  to  be  confin’d  within  England 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  at  prefent.  (/VVJ 

There  is  ftill  a  Wig  that  forne  fmart  Fel¬ 
lows  wear,  with  very  little  Hair,  and  ty’d 
as  fhort  as  pofiible,  that  difcovers  all  their 
Necks  and  Ears,  to  which  is  faflned  a  black 
Bag  or  a  Pig-tail,  which  I  had  forgot.  Thefe 
are  chiefly  worn  by  our  Troopers  and  Milita¬ 
ry  Men,  and  thofe  that  affect  to  be  thought 
fo. 

The  Men  feem  to  have  a  vafl  Advantage 
of  the  Women  in  the  Drefs  of  their  Heads; 
a  Wig  is  no  Manner  of  Trouble  to  them, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  hides  their  Defeds  and 
Deformities  as  they  grow  into  Years  ;  where¬ 
as  the  Ladies,  who  can  never  think  of  growing 
old,  frequently  continue  to  drefs  without 
Hoods  or  any  manner  of  Covering  like  a 
Girl  of  Fifteen,  expofing  every  Wrinkle  and 
Blemifh  in  their  antiquated  Faces  to  full 
View.  But  many  of  our  Ladies,  I  muff 
confefs,  are  wifer,  and  keep  up  the  good  old 
Cuftom  of  wearing  Hoods-,  and  inltead  of 
endeavouring  to  be  admir’d  for  what  they 
mufl:  never  exped  in  the  decline  of  Life, 
apply  themfelves  to  Ads  of  Charity  and 
Benificence  ;  being  more  admir’d  for  their 
Bounty  in  this  Stage  of  Life,  than  ever  they 
were  for  their  Beauty  in  the  former. 

As  to  the  Drefs  of  the  Engli/h  Gentlemen, 
it  has  ever  been  exceeding  plain  and  neat ; 
the  whole  Suit  of  good  Broad  Cloth  or  Velvet 
in  the  Winter,  and  plain  Silks  or  Stuffs  in 
the  Summer.  The  Germans  have  indeed 
been  imitated  by  fome  in  their  lac’d  and 
embroider’d  Waftcoats,  but  they  are  not 
generally  follow’d.  Their  principal  Extra¬ 
vagance,  like  that  of  Ladies,  is  in  foreign 

Lace 
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England,  Lace  and  Linnen,  which  is  abundantly  more 

V y^Tsj  than  all  the  other  Articles  of  their  Cloathing 
put  together.  The  chief  Alterations  that  I 
have  obferv’d  in  their  Garb  thefe  laft  Forty 
Years,  befides  their  Wigs  already  mention’d, 
are  either  in  the  Pockets,  Sleeves,  or  Folds 
of  their  Coats,  or  in  their  Buttons  :  Formerly 
they  had  long  Pockets,  now  crofs  •,  formerly 
a  large  Sleeve,  now  a  ftrait  one  with  a  fmall 
Cuff :  Their  Buttons  were  firft  fmall,  then 
extravagantly  large  and  few,  now  again  very 
little  and  very  numerous.  Short  Doublets 
were  in  Fafbion  firft,  then  long  Waftcoats, 
and  now  Doublets  are  coming  into  play  again. 
In  our  Riding-Drefs  we  follow  the  Quakers 
exactly,  having  neither  Pleats  nor  Prim¬ 
ming  on  thefe  Coats.  Rolling  Stockings 
were  long  in  Fafhion,  but  now  pretty  much 
difus’d  ;  and  the  Beau,  as  well  as  the  Lady, 
is  pleas’d  with  Gold  and  Silver  Clocks  to  his 
Stocking?.  Our  Shoes  vary  from  round  to 
fquare  Toes,  and  from  fquare  to  round  again, 
half  a  Dozen  Times  in  as  many  Years. 
Gentlemens  Shirts  are  ruffled  both  at  the 
Bofcm  and  Flands  with  Lace  or  Cambrick, 
and  Thread-Fringe  has  been  much  ufed  of 
late  by  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  inftead  of 
Lace  -  Edgings.  Our  Neckcloths,  which 
about  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Steinkirk  took 
up  a  Yard  and  Half  of  Muflin  at  the  full 
wedth,  and  look’d  like  Towels  wrapp’d  about 
our  Necks,  are  now  dwindled  to  one  thin 
Piece  of  Cambrick  about  a  Foot  long,  to  tye 
or  buckle  round  the  Neck. 

Two  things  both  Gentlemen  and  Ladies 
were  pretty  much  agreed  on  for  fome  Years, 
which  were  to  appear  in  Red,  with  Jocky 
Caps,  efpecially  on  the  Road,  and  at  their 

Sports 
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Sports  and  Exercifes  in  the  Field  but  both  England, 
of  them  begin  to  be  difus’d.  iXVXJ 

Befides  Cloaths,  every  Gentleman  makes 
his  Sword,  a  Gold  Watch  and  Rings  part 
of  his  Drefs  in  Town.  And  the  Ladies 
(which  I  had  forgot)  wear  Rings  upon  every 
Finger  almoft  •,  which  from  monlti'ous  broad 
ones,  are  dwindled  into  little  Hoops*  Fans 
is  another  Article  I  forgot  to  mention  when 
I  was  fpeaking  of  the  Ladies  Drefs,  the 
Paintings  of  fome  of  which  are  extremely 
fine,  and  coft  great  Sums  of  Money  :  They 
are  fometimes  large,  and  at  others  very 
fmall  ;  the  fmall  Size  prevails  at  prefent. 

Muffs  us’d  to  be  part  of  the  Gentlemens  as 
well  as  the  Ladies  Drefs  in  the  Winter,  but 
are  not  worn  fo  much  as  they  have  been,  any 
more  than  Canes.  I  fhall  only  add,  that 
every  Gentleman  having  three  or  four  Dozen 
of  Holland  Shirts,  and  many  of  them  ruffled 
with  Flanders  Lace,  they  contribute  pretty 
largely  to  the  Ruin  of  their  Country  by  this 
Expence  of  Foreign  Lace  and  Linnen  in  their 
proper  Drefs,  as  well  as  in  that  of  their 
Wives  and  Daughters,  and  indeed  ought 
to  bear  the  greateft  Share  of  the  Blame, 
inafmuch  as  they  can’t  but  be  more  fcnfible 
of  the  fatal  Confequence  of  this  Conduct 
to  the  Nation  in  general,  and  to  their  private 
Fortunes  in  particular  *,  and  being  Matters  of 
the  Purfe,  might,  if  they  pleas’d,  put  an 
entire  Stop  to  the  Practice. 
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CHAP.  III. 

greats  of  the  Genius  and  Temper^  the  Virtues 
and  Vices  of  the  Englifh. 

NATURE  feems  to  have  implanted 
in  every  Man  a  particular  Efteem  and 
Affe&ion  for  the  Country  where  he  was  bofn 
and  educated,  and  the  Society  he  happens  to 
be  a  Member  of ;  and  it  is  generally  held  to 
be  our  Duty,  as  well  as  Intereft,  to  promote 
the  Welfare  of  thefe  in  the  firft  place  :  but 
it  was  furely  never  intended  to  carry  this 
Fondnefs  for  our  Native  Place  fo  far  as  to 
create  in  us  an  Indifference,  much  lefs  an 
Averfion,  to  the  reft  of  Mankind ;  that  we 
Ihou’d  reprefent  whatever  has  any  Relation 
to  our  felves  in  partial  Lights,  and  depreciate 
and  detract  from  every  thing  that  is  foreign  » 
tho’  this  we  find  to  be  the  Foible  of  many 
Writers  in  giving  a  Defcription  of  their 
Native  Country  •,  they  dwell  altogether  on 
the  beautiful  fide  of  the  Profped,  they  can 
fee  nothing  amifs  at  home,  and  very  little  to 
be  admir’d  abroad.  The  facred  Writers, 
however,  feem  to  be  above  this  Practice, 
eonftantly  recording  the  Failings,  as  well  as 
Virtues  of  their  own  People.  And  indeed 
whoever  entertains  us  with  Half  the  Charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Nation  he  defcribes,  muft  not 
wonder  at  his  Fate  of  being  deem’d  a  partial 
Hiftorian  :  He  renders  his  Veracity  fufpe&ed 
even  in  the  Tranfadlions  he  does  relate. 
Pardon  me  therefore,  my  dear  Country-men, 
if  I  endeavour  to  reprefent  you  as  you  really 
are*  Men,  and  not  Angels, 
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I  fhall  confider  firft  what  we  are  Naturally,  England, 
and  then  what  Alterations  are  made  in  us  by  v/STO 
our  Education,  Cuftoms,  and  Circumftances, 
and  as  I  fpeak  of  the  Natives  generally,  I 
prefume  it  will  not  be  underftood  that  there 
are  no  Exceptions  to  what  I  advance. 

The  Natives  of  England  then,  taking  them 
as  they  come  out  of  the  Hands  of  Heaven, 
or  as  Nature  form’d  them,  are  Brave, 
Generous,  Sincere,  Modeft,  Lovers  of  Free¬ 
dom,  averfe  to  Tyranny,  Devout,  Benevo¬ 
lent,  CompaHionate,  Open  -  hearted,  far 
from  Treachery  or  Malice,  their  Judgments 
are  found,  and  they  bring  Arts  and  Sciences 
to  the  greateft  Perfedtion,  MiJJon ,  a  Native 
of  France ,  who  refided  here,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  feveral  Nations  of  Europe , 
fays  of  the  Englijh ,  That  they  are  Adtive, 

Robuft,  Couragious,  Thoughtful,  Devout, 

Lovers  of  the  liberal  Arts,  and  as  capable 
of  the  Sciences  as  any  People  in  the  World  ; 
and  tho’  they  had  their  Faults,  he  was  fatis- 
fy’d  from  feveral  Years  Experience,  that  the 
more  Strangers  were  acquainted  with  the 
Englijh ,  the  more  they  wou’d  love  and 
efteem  them  •,  concluding  his  Account  of  them 
in  a  kind  of  Rapture,  viz.  What  hrave  Men 
do  I  know  in  England  !  Wloat  Moderation  ! 

What  Generojity  !  What  Uprightnefs  of  Heart ! 

What  Piety  and  Charity !  There  are  in  England 
Perfons  that  may  be  truely  call’d  accomplijh’ d  i 
Men  who  are  Wifdo?n  and  Goodnefs  it  felf  \ 
if  we  may  fay  fo  much  of  any  thing  befides  God , 
Peace  and  Prosperity  be 
ETERNALLY  TO  ENGLAND. 

On  the  other  hand  it  muff  be  acknowledg’d 
that  the  Englijh  are  frequently  Paflionate, 
Melancholy,  Fickle  and  Unfteady,  one 
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England,  Moment  applauding  what  they  deteft  the 
next  j  and  their  Good-nature,  for  which 
they  are  fo  eminent,  lays  them  open  to  a 
thoufand  Misfortunes  ;  they  know  not  how 
to  deny  any  thing  they  are  prefs’d  to  do, 
tho’  entirety  againft  their  Judgment  and 
Inclinations  ;  they  are  apt  to  look  upon  others 
as  fincere  and  upright  in  their  Intentions  as 
themfelves,  which  makes  them  by  no  means 
a  Match  for  thofe  that  are  thorougly  vers’d 
in  the  Arts  of  Tricking  and  Evalion  ;  and 
this  is  one  great  Reafon  they  generally  fucceed 
fo  ill  in  their  Treaties  with  other  Nations, 

The  The  Nobiiity  anc^  Gentry  are  too  often 

Quality,  inftru&ed  in  their  Infancy,  by  thofe  who 
have  Opportunities  of  making  the  firfb  and 
rnoft  lading  Impreffions  on  them,  that  their 
Blood  diftinguifhes  them  from  Mortals  of  an 
inferior  Rank  ;  that  they  are  in  a  manner  of 
another  Species,  and  confequently  have  a 
Right  to  treat  the  lower  Clafs  of  Men  with 
Contempt  and  Infolence.  And  from  fome 
few  Inftances  of  this  kind  Foreigners  have 
apply’d  the  fame  Character  to  the  Englijh  as 
is  given  the  Portuguefe ,  viz.  That  "The  No¬ 
bility  think  themfelves  Gods ,  and  require  a 
fort  of  Adoration  :  That  the  Gentry  afpire  to 
equal  them  :  And  the  common  People  difdain 
to  be  thought  inferior  to  either.  But  this  can 
never  be  generally  true  of  a  Nation  where 
good  Nature  and  good  Senfe  fo  eminently 
prevails.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  thofe 
who  have  little  elfe  but  their  Quality  and 
Fortune  to  value  themfelves  upon,  in  this 
or  any  other  part  of  the  World,  entertain 
the  greateft  Contempt  of  all  beneath  them. 
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But  our  EngUJh  Nobility  and  Gentry  England* 
oftner  mifcarry  through  an  Excefs  of  Good 
Nature,  as  I  hinted  above,  than  by  their 
Pride  or  Vanity. 

In  the  Bloom  of  Youth  they  are  ufually 
brought  up  to  a  Town  replenifh’d  with  every 
thing  that  can  give  Delight  to  the  Sons  of 
Men.  Here  they  meet  with  many  of  their 
own  Clafs  ready  to  initiate  them  in  every 
Vice  and  Folly  of  the  Age  :  And  tho’  they 
are  naturally  never  fo  well  inclin’d,  few  have 
the  Refolution  to  refill  the  Importunities  of 
thofe  who  already  make  part  of  the  Beau 
Monde.  To  thefe  they  refign  their  Under- 
ftandings  as  well  as  Virtue ;  Wine,  Women 
and  Play  alternately  employ  their  Time  ; 
and  happy  is  the  Man  who  has  not  a  Load 
of  Debts  upon  him  of  his  own  contracting 
before  he  comes  into  the  Pofieffion  of  his 
Fortune  :  And  it  is  very  rare  of  late  Years 
to  fee  a  Father  leave  his  Eftate  clear  of  In¬ 
cumbrances  to  the  eldeft  Son.  For  as  at  the 
Revolution  few  Men  liv’d  below  their  Income, 
when  Lands  came  to  be  tax’d,  as  well  as 
Wine,  Malt,  Grocery,  Lace,  Linnen,  and 
many  other  confiderable  Articles  in  Houfe- 
keeping  and  Cloathing,  the  Gentlemen,  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  Art  of  Retrenching,  generally 
run  out  ;  infomuch  that  there  is  not  perhaps 
one  Eftate  in  five  at  this  Day  that  has  not 
forrie  Incumbrance  upon  it ;  either  it  is  fubjeft 
toDebts,  or  the  Fortunes  of  younger  Children ; 
which  they  have  but  two  ways  of  extricating 
themfelves  from,  namely,  either  by  marrying 
the  Daughters  of  fome  rich  Merchants  or 
T radefmen,  or  procuring  a  Place  or  Penfion 
from  the  Court,  and  confequently  becoming 
dependant  on  the  Miniftry,  For  the  Church 
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England,  and  the  Army,  which  are  ufually  the  Refuge 
of  the  declining  Quality  in  other  Countries, 
are  not  fo  here  •,  few  of  our  Gentry  enter 
into  thofe  Profeffions,  any  more  than  upon 
Trade  or  Merchandize,  unlefs  younger 
Brothers,  who  fometimes  grow  rich  by  Traf- 
fick,  and  purchafe  the  Eftates  which  their 
elder  Brothers  have  run  through.  And  in¬ 
deed  the  eldeft  Brother  has  frequently  the 
hardeft  Lot  of  any  of  the  Family  :  His 
Eftate  is  charg’d  firft  with  a  large  Jointure 
(perhaps  with  two)  he  has  his  Brothers  and 
Sifters  Fortunes  to  pay,  befides  a  large  Debt, 
the  Intereft  whereof,  with  Taxes  and  Repairs, 
eat  him  up,  if  he  does  not  clear  it  by  fome 
of  the  ways  already  mention’d.  Of  thefe 
Circumftances  fome  Minifters  have  made 
great  Advantages. 

In  mod  Kingdoms,  fays  Dr.  Davenant , 
the  Court  has  been  a  Shop  with  Wares  in  it 
for  all  kind  pf  Cuftomers :  There  is  Hope 
for  fome,  which  feeds  many  at  a  fmall  Ex¬ 
pence  *,  there  are  Titles  for  the  Ambitious  ; 
Pleafures  for  the  Young  and  Wanton  *,  Places 
for  the  Bufy  ;  and  Bribes,  to  be  clofely 
convey’d  for  fuch  as  defire  to  maintain  an 
Appearance  of  Honefty,  and  to  betray  their 
Truft  but  now  and  then  in  important  Matters. 
With  thefe  Baits  and  Alurements  Princes 
might  eafily  draw  into  their  Nets  the  unthink¬ 
ing  Gentry  of  their  Land,  thereby  Poifon 
the  Fountain-Head,  and  fap  the  very  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Politick  Inftitution. 

The  Gentry,  debauch’d  by  Luxury  and 
prefs’d  by  Want,  became  the  Tools  of 
wicked  Minifters  \  the  mighty  Struggle  was 
not  for  this  or  that  Prince  or  Title,  for  this 
or  that  Form  of  Government,  or  about  the 

real 
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real  Intereft  of  the  Nation,  but  who  fhon’d  England, 
obtain  or  keep  the  beft  Polls  in  the  Admini-  /VNJ 
ftration.  The  People  were  artfully  play’d 
one  againft  the  other,  and  our  whole  Powers, 
which  fhou’d  have  been  exerted  in  fupporting 
the  Conftitution  and  advancing  our  Com¬ 
merce,  has  been  diverted  to  maintain  Party- 
Quarrels,  in  attacking  or  defending  this  or 
that  worthlefs  Minifter  or  pretended  Patriot, 
who  encourag’d  thefe  unnatural  Feuds  and 
Animofities  to  promote  their  own  ambitious 
Proje&s.  But  Thanks  to  Fleaven,  the  Na¬ 
tion  feems  at  length  to  be  returning  to  its 
Senfes,  and  Gentlemen  are  afham’d  of  giving 
up  their  Underftandings,  as  well  as  Fortunes, 
to  their  crafty  Leaders :  They  have  difcover’d 
at  length  that  they  are  aid  agreed  in  the 
main,  and  will  no  longer  facrifice  their  Quiet 
and  the  Intereft  of  the  Kingdom  to  Party- 
Quarrels.  And  in  this  happy  Difpofition  I 
take  Leave  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of 
the  firft  rate. 

The  next  Set  of  Men  I  fhall  mention  are  The 
the  Merchants  and  principal  Tradefmen,  the  11 
Yeomenry  and  great  Farmers.  Thefe  I  fhall  ^orc  ; 
include  in  one  Clafs,  as  well  becaufe  they  are  £  ^ 

pretty  much  upon  the  Level,  and  uiualiy 
converfe  together,  as  becaufe  they  are  equally 
bufied  in  promoting  their  own  and  the  King¬ 
dom’s  Welfare.  Thefe  are  for  the  moft  part 
a  fair,  honeft,  and  induftrious  People  •,  and 
this  part  of  the  Nation  is  certainly  the  hap- 
pieft,  notwithftanding  the  Honours  and 
Privileges  annex’d  to  Greatnefs.  Every  Man 
here,  if  he  underftood  his  true  Intereft,  wou’d 
wifh  with  the  wife  Man  in  facred  Writ,  That 
Heaven  wou’d  give  him  neither  Poverty  nor 
Riches.  For  what  is  there  defirable  in  Life 

that 
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Er.gkmd. that  thefe  Men  want?  They  have  Houfes, 

vy'"V"V>  Horfes,  Servants,  &c.  but  no  ufelefs  ones, 
none  that  are  unprofitable  to  themfelves  or 
the  Common  Wealth  •,  their  Time  is  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  Merchandize,  T rade,  Hufbandry, 
or  Manufactures,  that  Daily  bring  in  an 
Encreafe  of  Wealth  to  the  Kingdom,  as  well 
as  their  own  Families  ;  they  undergo  no 
more  Labour  or  Hardfhip  than  what  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  Healths  and  to  create  them 
an  Appetite  to  their  Food,  and  they  have 
time  enough  to  recreate  and  refrefh  themfelves 
when  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Day  is  over.  They 
have  alfo  this  grand  Privilege,  that  no  Body 
expeds  they  fhou’d  facrifice  their  Time,  their 
Health  and  Eafe  to  every  impertinent  In¬ 
truder  •,  at  the  mention  of  Bufinefs  their 
Company  retires.  Whereas  a  Gentleman  of 
Quality,  enclin’d  by  his  own  Good  Nature 
or  the  Cuftom  of  the  Country,  receives  and 
entertains  every  one  who  is  pleas’d,  in  the 
modern  Phrafe,  to  wait  on  him,  fuffers  the 
Man  to  take  up  the  bell  part  of  his  Day,  and 
perhaps  the  fucceeding  Night,  rather  than 
leave  or  difmifs  the  troublefome  Gueft,  and 
hazard  the  Reputation  of  being  thought 
morofe  or  unhofpitable.  But  has  not  every 
Gentleman  of  Fortune  Buildings,  Farms, 
Plantations,  or  Gardens  that  require  his  Care  ? 
Does  not  his  Health  require  Exercife,  and  is 
not  his  Mind  capable  of  being  improv’d  by 
Books  or  Study  ?  And  are  not  thefe  fufficient 
Reafons  to  withdraw  from  Company  when¬ 
ever  he  is  enclin’d  to  it  ?  Why  fhou’d  any 
Man  take  this  amifs  from  a  Gentleman  of 
Quality,  when  the  felling  of  a  Hogfhead  of 
Wine  or  Tobacco,  which  might  be  tranf- 
aded  by  a  Servant,  wou’d  be  held  a  fufficient 

Excufe 
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Excufe  for  a  Merchant’s  taking  Leave  of  his  England, 
Company  ;  nor  wou’d  a  Yeoman  make  any  OrV">^ 
fcruple  of  breaking  from  thofe  he  had  moll 
RefpeCt  for,  to  purchafe  a  Horfe  or  on  Ox, 
or  to  give  his  Orders  to  his  Servants  in  Huf- 
bandry.  Moll  miferable  fure  of  all  Men 
then  mull  that  Man  of  Quality  be,  who  ap¬ 
prehends  himfelf  to  be  in  the  Power  of  every 
one  to  difpofe  of  his  time  as  he  fees  fit.  Our 
principal  Gentry,  who  Hand  Candidates  for 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  compofe  one 
of  the  three  Eftates,  are  more  fubjed  to  thefe 
Encroachments  and  Difturbances  than  any 
other,  and  that  from  the  loweft  of  the  People ; 
which  Pm  fatisfy’d  is  the  Reafon  many  of 
them  leave  their  Country-feats,  and  chufe  to 
refide  moll  part  of  the  Year  in  London ,  where 
they  may  be  free  from  fuch  impertinent 
Vifits,  and  fpend  their  Hours  more  to  their 
Satisfaction. 

The  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  The 
feem  to  be  the  moil  unhappy  Men  that  ever  Clergy, 
were  dedicated  to  the  Priefthood  :  They  have 
a  Multitude  of  profefs’d  Enemies,  as  Papifts, 
and  Diffenters  of  every  Denomination  i  they 
are  hated  and  revil’d  by  Men  of  no  Principles, 
who  are  not  a  fmall  Tribe  amongft  us  ,  and 
they  have  fcarce  any  RefpeCt  paid  them  by 
the  Majority  of  their  own  Communion. 

That  Papifts,  Infidels,  and  Schifmaticks 
are  their  Enemies,  is  not  much  to  be  wonder’d 
at,  nor  is  it  much  to  their  Difhonour  ;  but 
how  they  come  to  meet  with  this  Treatment 
from  thofe  of  their  own  Flock,  is  not  eafy  to 
refolve.  They  are  allow’d  to  be  as  learned 
a  Body  of  Men  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  Church  or  Perfuafion  of  Chriftians,  and 
generally  inoffenfive  in  their  Behaviour. 
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England.  What  then  can  be  the  Reafon  of  this  unac- 
l/'VNJ  countable  Strangenefs  and  Animofity,  fo 
apparent  between  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity  ? 
I  fhall  mention  but  two  or  three  that  occur 
to  me  at  prefent,  and  leave  it  to  fome  abler 
Hand  to  point  out  the  reft. 

One  of  the  principal  I  take  to  be  this. 
That  out  of  near  twenty  thoufand  that  are 
fuppos’d  to  be  in  Orders,  there  are  not  three 
thoufand  provided  for  fuitably  to  their  Cha¬ 
racter  and  the  Education  they  have  had. 
For  tho’  there  may  be  ten  thoufand  Prefer¬ 
ments  or  Livings,  as  they  are  call’d,  in 
England ,  there  are  not  three  thoufand  that 
will  afford  a  fufficient  Maintenance  for  a 
Clergyman  and  his  Family  ;  which  puts  them 
upon  abundance  of  mean  Offices  and  Com¬ 
pliances  to  find  Bread  ;  and  this  cannot  fail, 
in  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Things,  to  bring 
Contempt  on  thefe  unhappy  Priefts,  efpeci- 
ally  among  a  People  who  are  very  far  from 
being  bigotted  to  their  Religion. 

Another  is  their  collecting  their  fmall 
Tyths  and  other  little  Dues,  which  occafions 
frequent  Quarrels  and  Contentions  with  their 
Neighbours,  and  prejudices  both  the  Farmer 
and  perhaps  his  Landlord,  the  principal 
Man  in  the  Pariffi,  whofe  Influence  goes  a 
great  way  againft  the  Minifter. 

A  third  thing  I  fhall  mention  is,  that  our 
Clergy  are  not  fo  diligent  in  vifiting  their 
Neighbours,  and  cultivating  a  Friendfhip 
with  their  Parifhioners,  as  the  Diffenting 
Preachers  are.  And  as  they  are  treated  un- 
juftly  with  Contempt,  they  are  apt  too  keenly 
to  refent  this  Ufage,  and  look  upon  their 
People  as  their  Enemies  :  And  where  things 
are  in  this  Situation,  it  cannot  be  fuppos’d 

the 
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the  People  will  lay  afide  their  Prejudices  in  England, 
hafte. 

A  fourth  may  be,  That  the  Minifter 
preaches  to  his  Pariihioners  in  Terms  they 
do  not  underftand,  and  confequently  can 
never  be  much  affedled  with,  and  who  look 
upon  it  therefore  as  a  piece  of  Penance  when 
they  are  oblig’d  to  fit  out  a  Difcourfe  to  them 
in  great  part  unintelligible. 

I  wou’d  not  be  underftood  that  this  is 
univerfally  the  Cafe  ;  even  in  Country  Pa- 
rifhes  we  fometimes  meet  with  Men  of  excel¬ 
lent  Senfe,  who  know  how  to  adapt  their 
Sermons  and  Behaviour  to  every  Clafs  of 
Men,  and  gain  their  Efteem.  But  there  is 
no  place  where  the  Clergy  meet  with  better 
Quarter  than  they  do  in  London  for  here 
they  have  a  handfome  Subfiftance,  they  have 
no  little  Squabbles  with  their  Pariihioners 
about  Tyths,  and  the  People,  to  their  Ho¬ 
nour  be  it  fpoken,  feem  difpos’d  to  pay  them 
all  the  Refpedl  that  is  due  to  their  Spiritual 
Guides.  The  greateft  Misfortune  is,  that  in 
the  larger  Parilhes,  which  are  of  the  Extent 
of  fome  Cities,  it  is  impofiible  they  Ihou’d 
perform  the  Duties  of  Pallors  to  a  Tenth 
Part  of  the  People  *,  which  the  late  Queen 
Anne  was  about  to  remedy,  by  promoting 
an  Adi  for  building  Fifty  new  Churches  : 

But  this  pious  Scheme  met  with  fo  many 
Delays  and  Difcouragements  lince  her  Death, 
for  what  Reafon  God  only  knows,  that  it  is 
not  fuppos’d  there  will  ever  be  a  Third  Part 
of  thefe  Churches  built ;  and  tho’  it  be  above 
twenty  Years  lince  the  Adi  pafs’d,  and  fifteen 
lince  fome  of  them  were  built,  I  queftion 
whether  three  of  the  new  eredted  Churches 
have  ever  had  Divine  Service  celebrated  in 
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England,  them.  But  I  defer  enlarging  on  this  Subje<2i 
till  I  come  to  treat  of  Religion  *,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Defcription  of  another  Set  of 
Men,  that  deferve  the  greateft  Encourage¬ 
ment,  confidering  our  Situation. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Sea,  our  brave 

Manners.  jyjarjnerg5  may  wep  be  deem’d  the  Strength 

and  Glory  of  the  Nation,  who  are  ever  ready 
to  contribute  their  Share  to  make  us  the 
greateft  and  wealthieft  People  of  the  World. 
Was  any  other  Power  poffefs’d  of  fuch  a 
Body  of  Men,  they  wou’d  foon  be  the  real 
as  well  as  nominal  Sovereigns  of  the  Ocean. 
What  Labours,  what  Hazards  are  there  to 
be  encounter’d  that  this  moft  fkilful  and 
adtive  Race  of  Neptune’ s  Sons  are  not  ready  to 
undertake  in  their  Country’s  Service  P  Will 
they  not  voluntarily  charge  thro’  Fire  and 
Smoke,  thro’  Storms  and  Tempefts,  and 
often  anticipate  the  moft  fanguine  Hopes  of 
their  Officers  in  raviffiing  Vibtory  from  the 
Enemy  ?  Who  can  read  without  Wonder 
and  Aftoniffiment  the  brave  Efforts  they 
made  in  the  Eaft-Indies  in  the  Reign  of  King 
James  I.  to  preferve  our  Colonies  and  Settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Spice-Iflands,  when  they  were 
over-power’d  by  the  Dutch  in  thofe  Seas,  and 
fold  and  facrific’d  by  an  abandon’d  Miniftry 
at  Home  ?  Who  can  forbear  regretting  the 
Lofs  the  Nation  fuftain’d  by  the  Death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth^  the  great  Patronefs  of  Na¬ 
vigation  and  Commerce,  to  which  her  own 
Grandeur,  and  the  flouriffiing  State  of  the 
Nation  in  that  Reign,  are  chiefly  to  be 
afcrib’d,  and  under  whofe  happy  Influence 
the  great  Howard ,  Drake ,  Raleigh ,  Hawkins , 
FroViJher ,  Courthope>  and  other  Sea  Com¬ 
manders, 
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manders,  perform’d  fuch  Actions  as  will  England, 
render  their  Names  immortal. 

Can  a  Native  of  England  refleCt  with  any 
Patience  on  the  Indolent,  or  rather  Mercenary 
Adminiftration  that  fucceeded,  who  for  a 
Song  furrender’d  to  the  Dutch  all  the  Advan¬ 
tages  we  had  acquir’d  in  the  former  long  and 
glorious  Reign  :  The  Effects  of  which  trea¬ 
cherous  Conduit  we  feel  at  this  Day,  and 
lhall  as  long  as  we  are  a  Nation,  unlefs  fome 
fuch  great  Genius  arife  again  as  then  fway’d 
the  Englijh  Scepter,  with  the  like  Spirit  and 
Addrefs,.  to  apply  the  Skill  and  Bravery  of 
this  inimitable  Race  of  Pvfen  in  the  Recovery 
of  the  Empire  oEche  Sea,  which  feems  in  a 
manner  loft  •,  the  Dutch  have  driven  us  from 
the  Spice-Trade  and  Herring-Filhery  ;  the 
French  are  about  depriving  us  of  that  of  Sugar 
and  Tobacco  ;  our  Woollen  Manufactures 
are  rivall’d  by  all  our  Neighbours  ;  while  we 
ftupidly  go  on,  encouraging  the  Manufactures 
of  every  other  People,  impoveriftiing  our 
felves  and  enriching  them  ;  to  the  everlafting 
Infamy  of  thofe  who  have  the  immediate  Care 
and  InfpeCtion  of  thefe  Matters. 

Having  takenNotice  of  the  Character  of  the  The 
Marine  Gentlemen,  I  can’t  avoid  faying  fome-  Soldiery, 
thing  of  thofe  in  theLand-Servke,whoma  grave 
Writer  of  our  own  is  pleafed  to  obferve,  are 
the  molt  vicious  and  worft  difciplin’d  T roops 
in  Europe.  As  to  their  Courage,  I  think  he 
has  left  them  in  PofleiTion  of  that  Virtue 
which  all  Foreigners  univerfally  admire  ; 
and  what  he  means  by  want  of  Difcipline, 

I  can’t  conceive,  unlefs  it  be  that  they  are 
not  thofe  fawning  cringing  Slaves  that  are 
to  be  met  with*  in  fome  neighbouring  King- 
doms3  but  ftill  maintain  an  Air  of  Freedom, 

while 
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England,  while  they  are  fubjed  to  the  Rules  of  War. 

I  don’t  know  any  Forces  that  march  with 
greater  Readinefs  and  Intrepidity  to  an 
Attack,  and  when  they  happen  to  be  dif- 
order’d,  return  with  more  Alacrity  to  the 
Charge  again.  They  may  be  rallied  and 
form’d  anew  as  long  as  there  are  any  of  them 
left,  let  the  Enemy  be  ever  fo  numerous,  as 
was  feen  at  the  Battles  of  Landen ,  Steinkirk 
and  Almanza ,  where  they  happen’d  to  be 
defeated.  It  may  be  literally  true,  that 
they  have  often  gain’d  as  much  Honour  in 
the  Battles  they  have  loft,  as  where  they  have 
been  victorious,  by  the  glorious  Countenance 
they  fhew’d  even  in  their  Retreat. 

My  Lord  Cutts  indeed,  who  underftood 
the  Temper  of  our  Soldiery  very  well,  has 
blam’d  them  for  their  Impatience  and  For- 
wardnefs  to  engage,  when  they  might  have 
remain’d  in  Security  behind  their  Trenches. 
They  will  (as  the  Writer  of  thefe  Papers  has 
heard  him  obferve  on  a  certain  Occafion) 
rather  fally  out  of  their  Works  and  expofe 
themfelves,  than  wait  the  Enemy’s  attacking 
them.  And  this  was  thought  too  much  his 
Lordfhip’s  Foible,  though  he  has  fometimes 
reprehended  others  for  it.  Another  great 
Fault  it  muft  be  acknowledg’d  our  Military 
Men  are  guilty  of,  and  that  is,  negleding 
to  apply  themfelves  to  the  Art  of  Engineer¬ 
ing,  without  which  no  confiderable  Enter- 
prize  can  be  undertaken  :  The  Attack  and 
Defence  of  a  Town,  and  the  marking  out 
and  fortifying  a  Camp,  requires  fkilful  En¬ 
gineers,  of  whom  we  have  very  few,  though 
the  applying  themfelves  to  t:his  part  of  the 
Mathematicks  wou’d  divert  abundance  of 
idle  Hours,  both  in  Camp  and  Garrifon,  and 
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prevent  their  being  engag’d  in  fome  Amufe-  England, 
ments  not  altogether  fo  laudable  :  For  'I  can’t 
tell  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  but  thofe  Sons  of 
Mars  feem  to  think  themfelves  entitled  to 
take  greater  Liberties  with  the  Fair  Sex  than 
other  Men  ;  and  for  Drinking  and  Gaming, 
thefe  are  the  common  Diversions,  or  rather 
the  Bufmefs  of  Gentlemen  bred  in  Camps  ; 
and  it  is  faid  to  be  from  this  Source,  we  owe 
the  fwift  Advances  that  thefe  Vices  have  made 
among!!  us  of  late  Years  :  The  principal 
Officers  of  the  Army  coming  over  every 
Winter  almoft,  ufually  fpent  their  Time  here 
during  that  Seafon,  as  they  had  in  the  Carpp 
the  preceding  Summer,  and  taught,  or  at 
leaft  countenanc’d  them  wherever  they  came. 

But  thefe  are  Vices  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  Englijh  Soldiery  ;  nay,  it  is  allow’d  they 
learnt  them  on  the  other  fide  the  Water,  and 
imported  them  from  thence. 

As  to  the  common  Soldiers,  we  cannot 
fuppofe  their  Morality  ffiou’d  exceed  that  of 
their  Superiors,  when  they  generally  confift 
of  fuch  Men  as  Idlenefs  or  Extravagance  has 
driven  into  the  Army  ;  though  I  muft  obferve 
that  it  is  a  great  Unhappinefs.  When  fuch 
is  thefe  are. lent  abroad,  they  behave  them- 
elves  often  in  that  diflolute  manner,  as  gives 
Mankind  a  very  difadvantageous  Idea  of  our 
Religion  and  Country  ;  few  take  the  Pains 
:o  get  further  Information,  but  conclude  that 
:he  Nation  are  all  alike  debauch’d.  Though 
vith  all  their  Faults,  it  muft  be  acknowledg’d 
he  Englijh  Soldiery  have  fome  Virtues  that 
lliftinguiffi  them  from  other  Troops,  pard- 
:ularly  their  great  Humanity  and  Generofity; 
hey  have  nothing  Cruel  or  hard-hearted  in 
heir  Natures  j  they  are  ready  at  all  times  to 
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England,  relieve  even  their  greateft  Enemies  if  they  fee 
them  in  Diftrefs  :  And  though  the  Votaries 
of  Bacchus  and  Venus  are  too  numerous  a- 
mongft  them,  yet  it  mull  be  allow’d  there 
are  Men  of  the  ftrideft  Virtue  and  Piety  in 
the  Army :  I  may  appeal  to  the  reft  of  the 
Nations  in  Europe ,  with  whom  they  were 
confederated  in  the  laft  War,  if  they  have 
not  met  with  many  accomplifh’d  Gentlemen 
among  our  Officers  ;  Men  whofe  Modefty, 
Temperance  and  Humanity,  have  gain’d  the 
Efteem  of  all  they  convers’d  with.  And  I 
hope,  for  the  Glory  of  our  Nation  and  Reli¬ 
gion,  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Army  to  whom 
the  Title  of  Men  of  Honour  is  in  a  manner 
appropriated,  will  for  the  future  have  fuch  a 
Regard  to  their  Condud,  that  the  Reputation 
of  their  Country  may  never  fuffer  through 
any  Mifmanagemgnt  of  theirs. 

Preiudi-  °ur  Seamen  ougllt;  t0  be  Put  m 
cesFo-  what  Prejudices  Foreigners  entertain  of  us 

reigners  from  the  Liberties  they  take  on  their  Arrival 
entertain  in  diftant  Countries.  What  can  a  P apift ,  a 
ofusffom  ‘Burk,  or  a  Pagan  think  of  a  People  they  fee 
the  Be-  running  into  all  manner  of  Excefs,  reeling 
haviour  ancj  wallowing  about  their  Streets  ?  Can  it 
our  be  fuppos’d  the  Religion  of  our  Country 
ndmen  requires  the  ftrideft  Temperance  ?  No  won- 
Soldiers  der  thaC  the  Chinefe ,  the  Indians  and  Maho- 
abroad.  met  an  s  look  upon  us  as  the  Refufe  of  Mankind, 
and  never  mention  the  Name  of  Chriftian 
but  with  Deteftation  i  for  among  thefe  a 
drunken  Man  is  of  all  things  their  Averfion, 
and  as  great  a  Rarity  as  a  Comet  :  Many  of 
them  wou’d  rather  periffi  than  touch  a  Drop 
of  ftrong  Liquor. 


It 
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It  is  very  true,  few  People  live  fo  foberly  England 
and  regularly  as  our  Sea-faring  Men  do  during  v'VNJ 
the  Voyage,  it  is  in  their  Ports  only  they  are 
guilty  of  thefe  Exceffes  ■,  and  they  will  no 
doubt  object,  that  after  they  have  with  great 
Labour  and  Hazard  fuftain’d  the  Fatigues  of 
a  long  Voyage,  ’tis  hard  they  lhou’d  be 
reproach’d  for  indulging  a  little,  and  fame- 
times  palling  the  ftridt  bounds  of  Sobriety  ; 
that  upon  meeting  their  Friends  and  Country¬ 
men  abroad j  or  at  their  return,  nothing1  is 
more  natural  than  to  rejoice  and  be  merry 
with  them  ;  which  I  am  ready  to  allow,  and 
provided  they  went  no  further  I  fhou’d  not 
much  regard  the  Cenfure  of  a  fuperftitious 
and  biggotted  Generation*  but  our  Mariners 
can  never  excufe  •  the  making  themfelves 
Brutes,  and  expofing  their  Country  to  fo 
juft  and  lafting  a  Reproach  j  and  therefore 
once  more  entreat  them  to  confider,  and  as 
they  tender  the  Honour  of  their  Nation,  to 
have  more  regard  to  their  Conduit  while 
they  refide  among  Infidels.  Is  it  not  pity 
the  braveft  and  moft  fkilful  Navigators,  a 
Body  of  Men  to  whom  the  happieft  Nation 
upon  Earth  in  a  great  meafure  owes  its 
Security  and  Wealth,  Ihou’d  fully  their 
Glory  by  rendring  themfelves  Sots  in  the  Eyes 
of  the  Heathen  World  ? 

I  can’t  take  Leave  of  this  Head  without 
obferving  that  innate  and  immovable  Affec¬ 
tion  our  Marine  and  Land-Forces  have  fre¬ 
quently  lhewn  for  the  Conftitution  of  their 
Country,  far  from  the  mercenary  Temper 
of  other  Troops  ;  they  have  laid  down  their 
Commiffions  and  refus’d  to  ferve,  when  they 
have  feen  or  apprehended  the  Prince  about 
to  invade  our  Religious  and  Civil  Rights. 

Vo  l,  XIV,  M  No 
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England.  No  Prince  ever  paid  or  cloath’d  the  Soldier 
^/V\J  better,  or  was  more  indulgent  to  his  Forces, 
than  King  James  II.  and  yet  when  the  Church 
and  State  were  thought  to  be  in  Danger,  fo 
tenacious  were  they  of  their  Liberties,  that 
they  abandon’d  him  almoft  to  a  Man.  And 
this  every  Prince  may  juftly  be  apprehenfive 
of  who  fuffers  his  Minifters  to  fubvert  the 
Conftitution  in  Church  or  State.  Pro  Rege 
fcepe  pro  Republic  a  femper ,  is  a  proper  Motto 
for  the  Englijh  :  No  People  are  fonder  of 
their  Kings  while  they  keep  within  the  Bounds 
of  Law,  but  they  will  never  be  brought  to 
facrifice  their  Liberties  and  Properties  to  any 
Prince  or  Family. 

Inferior  I  proceed  now  to  take  a  View  of  the  lowed; 
Traded  Clafs  of  People  amongft  us,  namely,  inferior 
men, La-  Tradefmen  and  Mechanicks,  Cottagers,  La¬ 
bourers,  tourers  and  Servants.  There  are  few  Coun- 
Servants,  trjes  where  thefe  kind  of  Men  enjoy  a  greater 
Share  of  Freedom  than  they  do  here,  and  too 
often  behave  themfelves  arrogantly  and  info- 
lently  towards  their  Superiors.  Many  of 
them  entertain  a  Notion  that  the  Liberties 
and  Privileges  of  Englijhmen  entitle  them  to 
be  faucy.  In  the  City  of  London ,  and  other 
populous  trading  Towns,  they  generally  get 
a  good  Livelihood,  eat  and  drink  well,  and 
on  Sundays  and  Holidays ,  when  they  are  not 
engag’d  in  Bufinefs, appear  very  well  cloath’d  j 
and  in  their  own  Phrafe,  look  upon  them¬ 
felves  to  be  as  good ,  that  is,  deferve  to  be 
treated  with  Refpeff ,  as-  well  as  any  Men  ; 
which  occalions  Foreigners  (efpecially  thofe 
that  come  from  France ,  where  the  Inferior 
People  are  in  a  manner  Slaves,  and  taught 
to  adore  all  above  them)  to  think  them  rude 
and  unmannerly,  and  perhaps  juftly  enough. 
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Our  Cottagers  in  the  Country  are  not  England, 
altogether  fo  infolent  *,  they  have  fuch  poor  L/"V“>J 
Wages,  and  depend  fo  entirely  on  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  and  Farmers,  that  they  are  ready  to 
pay  their  Matters  the  Refpedt  that  is  due  to 
them  ;  tho’  I  have  heard  fome  Yeomen  com¬ 
plain  pretty  much  of  the  Morofenefs  and 
Untradlablenefs  of  their  Labourers  and  Ser¬ 
vants  in  Hufbandry.  As  to  Menial  Servants, 
they  are  become  the  general  Plague  of  the 
Nation  both  in  Town  and  Country  ;  they 
are  not  to  be  corrected,  or  even  fpoke  to, 
but  they  immediately  threaten  to  leave  your 
Service,  and  are  not  afham’d  to  abufe  thofe 
from  whom  they  receive  their  Bread,  and 
perhaps  lift  up  their  Hands  againft  them* 

The  Quality  indeed  are  generally  beft  ferv’d, 
becaufe  the  Wages  and  Perquifites  in  fuch 
Families  are  exceeding  good  ;  and  then  they 
are  ufually  attended  by  a  more  genteel  and 
manageable  Generation,  perhaps  the  Sons  or 
Daughters  of  the  inferior  Gentry  or  Clergy, 
who  are  not  able  to  make  a  better  Provifion 
for  their  Children »  and  one  of  thefe  has  often 
the  Government  of  the  lower  Servants,  fo 
that  the  Matter  or  Lady  is  very  little  troubled 
with  their  Impertinence  •,  then  the  Method 
of  fending  for  a  Servant  who  appears  ill- 
temper’d  or  obftinate,  taking  his  Livery 
away,  and  difcharging  him  on  the  fudden, 
keeps  fome  of  them  within  the  Bounds  of 
good  Manners. 

However,  many  of  the  Quality  chufe  to 
entertain  French  or  other  Foreign  Servants, 
whom  they  find  more  obfequious  than  the 
Natives,  ready  to  cringe  and  flatter  them  in 
all  their  Follies,  who  have  been  bred  Slaves 
from  their  Infancy,  and  fo  ready  made  to 
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England,  their  Hands  :  Befides,  our  Gentry  feem  to 
have  a  particular  Gull  for  every  thing  that  is 
foreign  ,  they  are  ready  to  encourage  foreign 
Manufactures, foreign  Mechanicks  andT  radef- 
men,  as  well  as  Servants  ;  which  fets  our 
common  People  extremely  againft  Foreigners, 
whom  they  apprehend  are  come  over  to  take 
the  Bread  out  of  their  Mouths,  as  they  term 
it.  And  indeed  where  one  Foreigner  has 
vifited  us  of  late  Years  on  account  of  Reli¬ 


gion,  twenty  have  been  drawn  hither  by  the 
Hopes  of  bettering  their  Fortunes  •,  and  I 
am  miftaken  if  molt  «f  them  are  not  Roman 
Catbolicks. 

Hofpita-  »  And  here  I  can’t  but  refled  on  the  Injuftice 
lity  toFo-  Sorbiere  and  fome  other  Foreigners  have  done 
reigners.  us,  in  charging  the  Englijh  with  being  rude 
and  inhofpitable  to  Strangers,  when  no  Peo¬ 
ple  ever  receiv’d  diftrefs’d  Foreigners  with 
greater  Kindnefs  and  Indulgence  than  we  do  : 
Witnefs  the  Multitudes  of  French  and  others 
that  have  been  naturaliz’d,  and  permitted  to 
fet  up  Trades  in  London ,  and  are  grown  very 
rich  there  by  the  unexampled  Bounty  of  the 
Natives  of  this  Kingdom  ;  for  hither  they 
came  deftitute  of  every  thing,  and  by  pub- 
lick  and  private  Charities  were  put  into  a  way 
to  provide  for  their  Families  ;  nay,  from  the 
Revolution  to  this  time,  for  upwards  of  forty 
Years,  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  P ounds  has 
been  paid  to  them  Annually  by  Authority, 
towards  the  Subfiflence  of  their  Poor  who 


were  not  otherwife  provided  for. 

At  their  firft  Arrival  amongft  us  private 
Men  took  them  into  their  Houfes,  and 
fubfifted  them  with  the  Bread  which  their 
pwn  Children  might  have  claim’d.  I  wifh 
I  cou’d  fay  their  Gratitude  was  anfwerable 
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to  this  unexampled  ftretch  of  Good-Nature.  England* 

[  knew  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England , 
who  took  a  French  Minifter  with  his  Wife 
and  Children  into  his  Houfe,  and  boarded 
them  for  feven  Years,  till  they  were  enabled 
by  the  Contributions  of  the  neighbouring 
Gentry,  to  fubfift  themfelves  :  two  of  the 
Sons  had  the  good  Fortune  of  an  Academical 
Education  ;  one  of  them  now  poffefles  a  very 
good  Living,  and  the  other  of  them  is  a 
Phyfician  and  keeps  his  Coach  •,  but  both 
grown  fo  intolerably  proud  and  infolent,  that 
they  will  fcarce  move  their  Hats  or  fpeak  to 
the  Children  of  the  Man  that  took  them  into 
his  Houfe  in  their  great  Difcrefs,  and  laid 
out  upon  them  what  fhou’d  have  been  erm 
ploy’d  in  providing  for  his  own  Family. 

To  tell  us,  as  Sorhiere  does,  that  he  was 
infulted  by  Boys  in  the  Streets,  or  that  the 
Carrier’s  Man  who  drove  him  from  Dover  to 
London  was  a  rude  Fellow,  and  from  thence 
to  make  an  Eftimate  of  the  Temper  and 
Difpofition  of  the  whole  Englijh  Nation,  is 
ridiculous.  Our  Weaknefs  feems  more  un¬ 
pardonable  on  the  other  fide,  namely,  in 
being  more  indulgent  to  Foreigners  than  we 
are  to  our  own  People.  We  have  very  little 
to  anfwer  for  on  account  of  our  ill  Ufage  of 
Strangers.  Which  brings  me  to  confider  the 
Condition  of  fuch  of  the  Natives  as  are  re¬ 
duc’d  to  Poverty, 

We  have,  ’tis  true,  abundance  of  excellent  The 
Laws  for  Maintenance  of  the  Poor,  and  Conditi- 
Manufa£tures  fufficient  to  employ  them  all  ;  on  of  the 
and  yet,  by  our  indolent  Management,  as  Poor,  £5^ 
few  Nations  are  more  burthen’d  with  them, 
fo  there  are  not  many  Countries  where  the 
foot  are  in  a  worfe  Condition. 


Unlefs 
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England.  Unleli  it  be  in  London,  and  iome  trading 
Towns,  a  poor  Man,  tho’  he  has  conftant 
Work,  does  not  earn  more  than  four  or  five 
Shillings  aWeek;  which  will  barely  purchafe 
Bread  and  Cheefe,  and  Cioaths  for  his  Fami¬ 
ly  ;  fo  that  if  he  falls  fick  or  dies,  his  Wife 
and  Children  infallibly  come  to  the  Pariih  for 
Relief,  who  allow  them  a  fmall  Pittance, 
that  will  juft  keep  them  from  framing.  A 
Law  was  mace  indeed  not  long  fince  to  im- 
power  every  Pariih  to  erect  W  ork-houies  and 
employ  their  Poor  in  lome  Manufacture, 
which  many  Places  have  attempted,  but 
with  no  great  Succefs  ;  for  generally  the 
O dicers  of  a  Pariih,  who  are  to  iuper intend 
the  Affair,  are  very  ill  qualify' d  for  iuch  an 
Undertaking  or  the  Pariihes  are  io  fmall, 
that  it  will  not  tarn  to  account  to  fee  up  a 
Manufacture,  provide  Implements  and  Ma¬ 
terials,  and  allow  a  Salary  to  Perions  qua¬ 
lify’ d  to  inftruct  them  in  it  :  Infomuch  that 
molt  Pariihes  have  round  their  Cluarges  rather 
encreas’d  chan  diminith’d  by  attempting  to 
introduce  Manufactures.  But  were  one  Vs  ork- 
houle  only  erected  in  every  Divifion  of  the 
Jufbces  of  Peace,  which  may  comprehend 
twenty  or  thirty  Pariihes  or  more,  who  wou’d 
all  contribute  to  raiie  a  Stock,  and  provide 
proper  Mailers  and  Overfeers,  I  don’t  doubt 
but  the  Manufactures, either  of  Silk, Woollen, 
Lace,  or  Lumen,  might  be  carry’d  on  to 
great  Advantage  in  any  County  of  Erfand^ 
especially  were  men  Work-hoaie  plac’d  near 
iome  navigable  River,  where  Provifions  and 
Materials  might  be  brought  up  at  an  eaiy 
Charge.  Children  in  M  ork-houfes  io  f  mated 
and  provided  might  earn  their  Livings,  and 
pe  advantageous  Members  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth 
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wealth  and  few  of  the  Aged  or  Impotent  England, 
but  wou’d  be  of  fome  Service  or  other  in  L/VNi 
them.  The  Charge  of  erefting  or  purchafing 
fuch  Houfes,  and  providing  Materials  and 
Implements,  wou’d  fcarce  be  felt  among  fa 
many  Parifhes  ;  they  might  be  govern’d  by 
the  bell  Mailers  in  the  Science,  their  Work 
be  brought  to  as  great  Perfection,  and  be 
afforded  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  the 
French ,  the  Dutch ,  or  any  other  Nation 
cou’d  afford  their  Manufactures  ;  and  confe- 
quently,  our  foreign  Trade  wou’d  foon  put 
on  a  better  Face.  But  to  proceed.  Tho® 
the  Poor  in  London  and  many  other  Places 
may  have  a  tolerable  Subfiftence  while  they 
are  young  and  vigorous,  and  able  to  follow 
their  feveral  Employments,  yet  miferable  is 
their  Condition  when  they  grow  old  and  in¬ 
firm.  In  the  great  Parifhes  about  London 
particularly  we  fee  the  poor  Wretches  crowded 
together,  many  of  them  in  one  Room,  af¬ 
flicted  with  various  Diftempers  and  Infirmities, 
almoft  fuffocated  by  their  own  Stench.  In 
the  Country,  ’tis  true,  they  have  frefh  Air 
enough,  but  I  have  known  many  of  them 
perifh  for  want  of  looking  after.  And  this 
puts  me  in  Mind  of  the  Multitudes  of  poor 
Wretches  that  us’d,  till  of  late,  to  lie  rotting 
in  our  Prifons  for  trivial  Debts,  perhaps  for 
their  Fees,  till  the  late  merciful  ACt  pafs’d, 
which  oblig’d  their  Creditors  to  maintain 
them  there,  if  they  refus’d  to  accept  the  x 
utmofl  Satisfaction  they  were  able  to  make. 

But  there  is  ftill  a  fort  of  Poor,  or  rather 
impudent  Vagrants  and  Thieves,  who  are 
fuffer’d  to  infult  and  even  plunder  the  Country 
with  Impunity,  pretending  to  be  Gypfies, 
Fortune-tellers,  Mad-folks,  Sufferers  by 

Fire, 
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England.  Fire,  and  other  common  Beggars  i  moft  of 
which  open  our  Doors,  and  come  boldly  into 
our  Houfes,  and  where  they  find  only  Women 
or  Children  at  home,  carry  off  whatever 
they  meet  with  j  and  fo  fuperftitious  are 
our  Servants  and  inferior  People,  that  they 
bribe  thefe  pretended  Fortune-tellers  to  im- 
pofe  upon  them,  giving  them  Meat,  Money, 
and  even  their  Clothes,  to  know  what  no 
Body  can  tell  them.  Nor  do  we  want  many 
good  Laws,  which  if  duely  executed  wou’d 
clear  the  Country  of  this  Vermin  j  but  our 
People  much  oftner  encourage  them  than 
deliver  them  up  to  the  Flands  of  Juftice. 

The  laft  fort  of  Poor  I  lhall  mention  are 
Foundling  Children,  Enfans  Frovee,  as  the 
French  call  them  ;  many  of  them  are  murder’d, 
or  made  Cripples  of  to  move  the  Compaffion 
of  well  difpos’d  People,  or  brought  up  Beg¬ 
gars  and  Thieves  ;  while  the  unhappy  Mo- 
thers  perifh,  or  give  themfelves  up  to  a  lewd 
Life,  defparing  of  getting  a  Livelihood  any^ 
other  way.  To  prevent  which  Evil  moft  of 
the  Nations  of  Europe  have  eredbed  Hofpitals 
to  provide  for  fuch  Children,  and  make  them 
ufeful  Members  of  the  State  :  And  as  this 
wou’d  prevent  a  great  many  Murders,  and 
give  the  miferable  Creatures  that  have  thus 
offended  an  Opportunity  of  putting  them¬ 
felves  into  a  way  of  getting  an  honeft  Liveli¬ 
hood  for  the  future,  it  is  ftrange  we  have  no 
fuch  Hofpitals  amongft  us.  As  for  the  vul¬ 
gar  Objection  ufually  made.  That  it  wou’d 
encourage  Lewdnefs,  I  believe  it  wou’d 
rather  tend  to  reclaim  a  great  many,  that,  as 
the  Cafe  Hands,  know  not  how  to  retreat : 
And  admitting  it  were  otherwife,  yet  of  two 
Evils  we  ought  to  chufe  the  leaft.  If  ic 

wou’d 
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wou’d  prevent  many  Murders,  and  Children  England, 
who  are  now  bred  up  in  all  manner  of  Villany,  u/VNJ 
have  no  Care  taken  of  their  Education, 
might  be  made  ufeful  to  the  Common-Wealth 
by  fuch  an  Inftitution,  the  other  Confideration 
is  far  from  being  of  equal  Weight. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  Defcription  of  the  The 
Natives  with  a  furtherAccount  of  ourWomen,  Temper 
who  are  as  eminent  for  the  Sweetnefs  of  their  of  our 
Difpofition  and  good  Senfe,  as  they  are  for  Women, 
their  Beauty.  They  are  not  under  thofe  Re- 
ftraints  here  as  in  warmer  Climates  ;  we  can 
confide  in  their  Virtue  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  are  in  no  Pain  when  Bufinefs  or 
Pleafure  occafions  us  to  be  abfent  from  them  *, 
we  are  content  to  truft  them  not  only  with 
their  own  and  our  Honour,  but  with  all  we 
have  in  the  World.  Among  the  middle  fort 
of  People  the  Wife  fupplies  the  Place  of  a 
Steward,  and  by  her  prudent  OEconomy 
often  faves  an  Eftate.  The  Care  and  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  mutual  Interefts,  encreafes 
the  Affeftion  of  married  People  ;  and  their 
fharing  each  others  good  and  bad  Fortune, 
creates  a  Friendfhip  never  to  be  mov’d.  But 
I  muft  fay,  I  do  not  think  either  the  upper  or 
the  lower  Clafs  of  People  in  this  Refpedt  fo 
happy  as  thofe  between  them.  The  Quality 
are  too  often  married  in  their  Infancy,  their 
Friends  feldom  confi dering  any  things  but 
Title  or  Fortune  in  the  Match  as  for  a 
fuitable  Temper  or  Difpofition,  thefe  never 
enter  their  Thoughts :  The  Gentleman  when 
he  comes  of  Age  meets  with  a  variety  of 
other  Amufements  ;  while  the  Lady,  porhbly, 
is  fo  intent  on  a  Aiming  Equipage,  and  ma¬ 
king  a  Figure,  that  the  Conjugal  Duties  are 
in  a  manner  forgot.  The  inferior  People 
Vo  l.  XIV.  N  on 
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England,  on  the  other  hand  find  fo  many  Occafions  of 
quarreling  and  fquabling,  that  a  long  Peace 
is  not  to  be  expected  within  their  Walls  : 
However,  this  is  to  be  faid  for  them,  that 
they  feldom  bear  Malice  ;  as  they  frequently 
fall  out,  fo  they  are  foon  reconcil’d,  and 
enjoy  abundance  of  pleafant  Moments.  A- 
mong  Perfons  of  Diftindipn  alfo  we  meet 
with  frequent  Inftances  of  the  higheft  conjugal 
Affedion,  and  as  much  Honour  as  ever  was 
found  even  among  the  moft  celebrated  Roman 
Ladies. 

CHAP.  IV. 

! Treats  of  their  Diet  and  Diverfions. 

The  Diet  A  French  Writer  *  obferves,  ‘  That  we 
of  the  are  great  Eaters  of  Flefh,  ( I  fuppofe 

Englijb .  he  means  in  Comparifon  of  his  Countrymen, 
who  are  perfed  Devourers  of  Bread)  ‘  That 
8  our  Tables  are  not  delicately  ferv’d,  unlefs 
8  fome  of  the  Nobility  who  keep  French 
8  Cooks,  and  eat  after  their  Manner.  That 
8  the  middle  fort  of  People,  Gentlemen  and 
8  fubftantial  Citizens,  eat  of  ten  or  twelve 
8  forts  of  common  Meats,  which  infallibly 
8  take  their  Turns  at  their  Tables  two  at  a 
8  time  ;  for  Inftance,  a  Pudding  and  a  Piece 
8  of  Roaff-Beef  one  Day  •,  another  a  Piece  of 
8  fait  Boyi’d-Beef,  befieg’d  by  five  or  fix 
8  Pleaps  of  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Turnips,  and 
8  other  Herbs  or  Roots,  pepper’d  and  faked, 
8  and  fwimming  in  Butter  a  Joint  of  roaft 
8  or  boy  I’d  Mutton,  Fowls,  Pigs,  Tripe, 

8  Tongues, 
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4  Tongues,  and  to  his  Amazement,  Rabbits  England. 
*  and  Pidgeons  without  larding.  That  they 
4  eat  all  their  Meat  very  little  done  ;  and 
4  there  is  nothing  the  Englijh  are  fo  fond  of 
4  as  a  Pudding  ;  that  to  come  in  Pudding- 
4  time  is  to  come  in  the  moft  lucky  time  in 
4  the  World  :  Give  an  Englijhman  Pudding, 

4  and  he  lhall  think  it  a  noble  Treat  in  any 
4  part  of  the  World.  As  for  a  Defert,  they 
4  never  dream  of  it,  unlefs  it  be  a  Piece  of 
4  Cheefe  ;  and  Fruit  is  only  brought  to  the 
4  Tables  of  the  Great,  and  not  to  many  of 
4  theirs.  1  He  afterwards  bethinks  himfelf, 
and  fays,  4  I  wou’d  not  have  what  I  have 
4  faid  of  thefe  common  Dilhes  taken  in  a 
4  rigorous  Senfe,  for  the  Englijh  eat  every 
4  thing  that  is  produc’d  naturally  as  well  as 
4  any  other  Nation  •,  I  fay  naturally  in  oppo- 
4  fition  to  the  infinite  Multitude  of  our  made 
4  Dilhes,  for  they  drefs  their  Meat  much 
4  plainer  than  the  French  do.  That  they  eat 
4  a  great  deal  at  Noon,  but  content  them- 
4  felves  with  a  moderate  Supper.  ’  This 
does  not  feem  to  be  an  ill  Reprefentation  of 
our  way  of  eating  confidering  it  comes  from 
a  Foreigner  ;  but  as  he  values  his  Country 
much  for  their  made  Dilhes,  and  to  defpife 
our  plain  Food,  fo  he  feems  defignedly  to 
leave  out  a  great  deal  of  our  bell  Food,  fuch 
as  Sea  and  River  Fifh  of  all  kinds,  which 
drefs’d  with  Oyfters,  Shrimps,  and  rich  Sauces, 
poflibly  in  the  Opinion  of  the  French  them- 
felves,  may  equal  any  of  their  made  Dilhes. 

Then  our  Venifon,  Game  and  Wild-fowl, 

TV ejiphalia  Hams,  Lamb  in  the  depth  of 
Winter,  Lobfters  and  other  Shell-filh,  which 
are  not  uncommon  at  the  Tables  of  our 
Gentlemen  or  Citizens,  will  be  allow’d  equal 

N  z  perhaps 
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England.  perhaps  to  the  moft  delicious  French  Morfels. 

Few  Gentlemens  Tables  alfo  are  without 
Fruit  and  fomething  by  way  of  Defert,  be- 
fides  Cheefe  ;  tho’  I  muft  obferve  here,  we 
have  Cheefe  and  Butter  in  as  great  Perfection 
as  any  Country  in  the  World.  As  to  their 
chufing  their  Meat  over-done,  while  we  like 
it  with  the  Gravy  in  it  *,  their  delighting  in 
Ragoo’s,  Hafhes,  Fricafiees,  and  other  made 
Difhes,  or  Mammocks,  as  our  People  call 
them,  where  no  Man  can  tell  what  he  eats, 
and  our  living  upon  large  Joints  of  roafted 
and  boil’d  Meat  *,  thefe  are  but  Cuftoms 
peculiar  to  the  refpeCtive  Countries,  and  I 
can’t  fee  how  one  Nation  can  be  faid  to  live 
better  than  the  other  if  there  be  nothing  elfe 
to  diftinguifh  them  :  I  doubt  we  both  live 
too  well,  too  luxurioufly  I  mean,  both  in 
Eating  and  Drinking. 

j .  ow>  As  to  Liquors,  we  have  as  good  and  as 
'  -  great  a  Variety  of  our  own  ProduCt  as  any 
Nation  that  does  not  produce  Wine,  and 
perhaps  we  drink  as  much  and  as  great  a 
Variety  of  thefe  Liquors  as  any  Country 
where  they  grow  :  Champaign ,  Burgundy 
and  the  choiceft  Wines  that  France  affords  » 
Florence ,  and  the  beft  Italian  "Wines  •,  Malaga , 
Canary ,  Galicia ,  Barcelona ,  Sherry ,  Red  and 
White  Port ,  Fockay  and  Rhenijh,  and  other 
Spanijh ,  Portuguefe  and  German  Wines,  are 
no  Strangers  at  the  Tables  of  Perfons  of 
DiftinClion  *,  and  as  for  Port ,  it  is  become 
the  common  Beverage  of  every  Gentleman 
and  fubftantial  Tradefman  at  leaft  what 
our  Vintners  are  pleas’d  to  give  us  as  fuch. 

Befides  thefe  we  have  French  and  Spanijh 
Brandies ,  Arrack  and  Rum  for  Punch  •,  great 
Quantities  of  this  Liquor  being  drunk  both 
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at  Sea  and  on  Shoar.  For  Drams  we  have  England 
Citron ,  Cinnamon ,  Ratifiay  Ufquebaugh,  and 
other  Compound  Waters  without  Number  ; 
and  but  the  other  Day  our  common  People 
had  got  fuch  a  Habit  of  drinking  Geneva , 
being  an  Englijh  Malt-Spirit  with  Juniper- 
Berries  infus’d,  that  the  Legiflature  thought 
it  expedient  to  make  a  Law  on  purpofe  to 
prevent  the  Sale  of  it.  It  feem’d  to  have  a 
very  ill  Effed  both  on  the  Health  and  Morals 
of  our  People,  who  finding  it  in  their  Power 
to  get  drunk  for  two  Pence  or  three  Pence, 
fpent  their  whole  Time  at  the  Brandy-fhop, 
negleded  their  ordinary  Employments,  and 
affociating  themfelves  with  Thieves  and  other 
lewd  People,  refus’d  to  work. 

As  for  Liquors  of  our  own  Produd,  we  Liquors 
have  the  belt  and  the  greateft  Variety  of  of 
Beer  and  Ale  of  any  Country  in  the  World  *, 
and  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  prefent  Fro  u  ' 
Lord -Mayor,  Mr.  Parfons ,  brews  more 
Malt-liquor  in  his  fingle  Brew-houfe  than 
is  brew’d  in  any  City  in  Europe ,  ferving  not 
only  great  part  of  England ,  France ,  and  the 
,  neighbouring  Countries,  but  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies ,  and  almoft  every  Country  where 
we  have  any  Colonies  or  Commerce.  Our 
'  Cyder  does  not  fall  fhort  of  our  Beer  •,  I  have 
drank  of  it  in  Devonjhire  and  found  it  had  a 
Body  equal  to  White  Wine ,  and  1  believe  it 
much  more  wholefome,  as  well"  as  palatable, 
to  an  Englijhman. 

Herefordjhire  Cyder  we  frequently  drink  in 
London ,  and  where  they  give  it  Age  it  is 
equal  to  the  Cyder  of  Devon  ;  but  ’tis  gene¬ 
rally  drunk  too  new  :  The  only  Place  I  meet 
"Vvith  it  in  Perfection  in  Town  is  at  Mr, 

Partridge*  s 
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Partridge ’s  Cyder-Houfe  between  the  two 
Palace-Yards. 

Befides  Cyder  and  Perry  we  drink  good 
Quanties  of  Mead  and  Metheglin ,  made  of 
Honey  ;  and  our  made  Wines,  fuch  as 
Apricot ,  Goojberry  Wine ,  &c.  are  not  defpi- 
cable  ;  givt  them  Age  and  few  foreign  Wines 
exceed  them  in  Strength  and  Flavour.  And 
let  me  in  the  lafi:  place  recommend  to  my 
Countrymen,  when  they  find  they  want  a 
good  Digeftion,  or  are  diforder’d  by  Colds, 
to  confine  themfelves  a  few  Days  to  our  ex¬ 
cellent  Spring- Water,  and  difufe  all  ftrong 
Liquors,  for  fuch  a  Regimen  has  prevented 
many  a  Fit  of  Sicknefs.  But  to  enlarge  a 
little  upon  our  ufual  way  of  Living  :  Coffee , 
T ea  and  Chocolate ,  with  Bread  and  Butter,  or 
Rufk,  are  become  the  ordinary  Breakfaft  in 
all  Englijh  Families.  Flefh  is  eat  plentifully 
at  Noon,  according  to  Mr.  Miffon’s  Obferva- 
tion,  unlefs  in  Lent,  and  then  we  mortify 
fometimes  upon  excellent  Fifii,  and  a  light 
Supper  ferves  our  turns,  at  leaft  we  look  upon 
it  to  be  wholefome  to  eat  but  little  in  the 
Evening.  Late  in  the  Afternoon  or  Evening 
is  the  time  ufually  affign’d  to  take  a  cheerful 
Glafs,  tho’  we  have  a  Generation  of  Whetters 
who  go  to  the  Tavern  before  Dinner,  and 
whet  away  their  Stomachs  :  Thefe,  and  the 
Gentlemen  who  make  a  Cuftom  of  drinking 
Drams,  have  no  great  Regard  to  Health  or 
long  Life.  As  to  thofe  who  confine  them¬ 
felves  to  Wine  or  Beer  in  an  Evening,  and 
do  not  continue  too  long  at  it,  they  leldom 
find  any  ill  Etfefts  from  thefe  Liquors,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  good  in  their  kind.  Nor  are 
our  People  fo  often  guilty  of  Excefs  as  is 
imagin’d,  when  they  are  fettled  in  their  ufual 

way 
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way  of  Life  :  In  London  we  meet  our  Ac-  England, 
quaintance  regularly  almoft  every  Evening, 
drink  a  Pint,  or  perhaps  a  Bottle,  to  every 
Man’s  Share,  and  part  in  good  time.  The 
fame  Method  almoft  our  Gentlemen  obferve 
in  the  Country,  only  inftead  of  drinking  at 
Taverns  they  vifit  one  another  in  the  After¬ 
noon  at  their  Houfes  :  They  feldom  go  to 
a  Neighbour’s  to  Dinner  unlefs  on  an  Invi¬ 
tation.  If  there  is  any  hard  drinking,  as 
’tis  call’d,  it  is  when  Gentlemen  come  from 
London ,  or  fome  diftant  place,  with  an  In¬ 
tention  to  be  merry  with  their  Friends  :  the 
Gentlemen  then  think  themfelves  oblig’d  to 
live  more  plentifully  than  at  other  times  ; 
they  carry  their  Friends  to  this  or  that 
Neighbour’s  Seat  to  lhew  them  the  Country, 
and  the  Stranger  ufually  experts  to  be  made 
welcome  ;  and  I  won’t  fay  that  upon  thefe 
Occafions  there  is  always  the  ftribteft  Sobriety 
obferv’d,  but  there  is  ufually  a  great  deal 
more  made  of  the  matter  than  is  true  ;  the 
Citizen  returns  home,  reports  that  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentlemen  drink  fo  hard  there  is  no 
living  with  them,  when  perhaps  he  himfelf 
was  the  great  Promoter  of  the  Excefs  he 
complains  of;  the  Family  poffibly  might 
live  as  regularly  all  the  reft  of  the  Year  as 
i  cou’d  be  wifh’d.  And  thus  the  Country- 
Gentleman  is  rewarded  for  his  Hofpitality 
and  kind  Entertainment  of  his  City-Friend  : 

;  His  Table  and  his  Wine  were  open  to  him, 
but  that  the  Cit  was  made  a  Sot  might  be 
entirely  his  own  Fault. 

There  are  another  fet  of  People  who  con- 
I  tribute  to  caft  this  Refleftion  of  hard  drinking 
upon  the  Gentry,  and  thefe  are  the  ordinary 
Freeholders  and  Burgefles  of  little  Corpo¬ 
rations. 
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England,  rations.  If  a  Gentleman  has  applied  to  them 
for  their  Vote  and  Intereft  for  himfelf  or  his 
Friend,  they  expert  his  Houfe  fhou’d  be 
always  open  to  them  ;  nor  do  they  think 
themfelves  welcome  if  they  are  difmifs’d 
perfectly  fober  :  And  it  is  pofiible  that  fome 
Gentlemen  may  oblige  this  fort  of  People 
with  the  ftrongeft  Drink  in  their  Cellars, 
with  no  other  View  than  to  put  an  end  to 
the  uneafy  Vifit,  and  get  rid  of  their  Imper¬ 
tinence  the  fooner.  T his  is  the  Cafe  of  many 
Gentlemen,  who  are  no  lefs  enclin’d  to  live 
regularly  than  thofe  that  complain  of  them  ; 
but  they  are  apt  to  think  themfelves  under 
an  Obligation  to  ferve  their  refpedtive  Parties 
at  the  Expence  of  their  Virtue,  their  Fortune 
and  their  Quiet. 

Others  may  be  induc’d  by  the  Pleafure  of 
Converfation  fometimes,  or  perhaps  to  drive 
away  Care,  to  lit  longer  at  the  Bottle  than 
is  advifable  •,  and  fome  few  perhaps  may 
drink  purely  for  drinking  fake  ;  and  two  or 
three  fuch  Inftances  among  unthinking  Men 
is  fufficient  to  give  a  Charadter  to  a  whole 
Country.  I  hope  there  are  not  many  fuch  ; 
and  if  their  own  Eafe  and  Honour,  if  Repu¬ 
tation,  Life  and  Health  in  Pofiefiion,  and 
everlafting  Life  and  Happinefs  in  Reverfion, 
will  not  prevail  on  them  to  conlider  the 
Tendency  of  this  Practice,  they  mult  con¬ 
tinue  it. 

Diverli-  I  come  now  to  treat  of  our  Recreations 

onsRural  and  Diverlions  •,  and  firft  of  Rural  Sports, 
fuch  as  Hunting,  Hawking,  Setting,  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Fifhing,  Racing,  Cock-fighting,  and 
other  Sports  us’d  by  the  common  People. 
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For  Hunting  we  have  feveral  forts  of  England 
Hounds  as,  i.  The  tall  large  Hound, 
call’d  the  Deep  Mouth’d  or  Southern  Hound,  Hounds, 
heavy  and  flow,  fit  for  Wood-lands  and 
Hilly  Countries.  They  are  generally  higher 
behind  than  before,  with  thick  lhort  Legs, 
large  Bodies  and  Heads  5  and  molt  proper 
for  thofe  who  delight  to  follow  them  on 
Foot,  or  for  Stop-hunting,  as  ’tis  ftil’d, 
where  the  Hounds  are  under  fuch  Command, 
that  in  the  hoteft  Scent,  and  in  a  full  Chafe, 
if  one  ftep  before  them  and  hollow,  or  but 
throw  down  the  Hunting-Pole,  they  will 
'  flop  in  an  Inftant,  and  hunt  in  full  Cry 
:  afterwards  at  your  own  Pace  till  you  give 
them  Encouragement  to  run  falter. 

2.  The  long  (lender  Hound,  call’d  the 
“  Fleet  or  Northern  Hound,  which  not  having 
:  fuch  heavy  Bodies  are  very  fwift.  Thefe  will 
1  exercife  your  Horfes,  and  try  their  Strength, 

1  and  are  proper  for  open,  level,  and  charm 
1  paign  Countries,  where  they  may  run  chiefly 
f  in  View  and  full  Speed. 

3.  Between  thefe  two  Extremes  are  a 
r  middle  fort  of  Dogs,  which  partake  of  both 
;  Qualities,  and  are  bred  by  crofling  the 
;  Strains. 

t  4.  The  Blood-Hound,  which  is  generally 
■of  a  black  brown  Colour,  redifli  in  feveral 
’  Places,  particularly  on  the  Breaft  and  Cheeks, 
with  long  Ears.  Thefe  differ  from  other 
1  Dogs  in  little  elfe  but  their  Cry  and  Barking : 

Being  fet  on  by  the  Keeper  to  feek  for  Game, 
they  never  leave  the  Purfuit  after  they  have  it 
Till  they  are  tir’d  ;  nor  will  they  change  it 
for  any  other  frelh  Game  \  and  have  that 
Property,  that  if  the  Game  be  kill’d  or 
wounded  by  any  Accident,  they  will  find  it 
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England,  out  by  the  Blood  fpilt  on  the  Ground,  by 
t/VNJ  which  means  Deer-Stealers  are  often  dif- 
cover’d. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  forts  of  Beagles, 
viz.  The  Southern-Beagle,  fomewhat  lefs 
than  the  Deep-Mouth’d-Hound,  and  thicker 
and  Ihorter. 

The  Fleet  Northern,  or  Cat-Beagle,  of  a 
fmaller  and  finer  Shape,  that  are  hard  Run¬ 
ners.  And  between  thefe  two,  by  crofiing 
the  Strain,  they  breed  an  excellent  fort  that 
are  efteem’d  fure  Killers. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  fmall  Beagle,  not 
much  bigger  than  a  Lady’s  Lap-Dog,  that 
make  pretty  Diverfion  with  a  Hare  or 
Rabbit,  and  may  be  eafily  follow’d  on 
Foot, 

In  every  Pack  of  Dogs  almoft  there  are 
a  Couple  of  Terriers,  which  are  very  fmall 
Dogs  with  excellent  Nofes,  us’d  in  hunting 
the  Fox  or  Badger,  their  Bufinefs  being  to  go 
into  their  Earths  and  bay  them,  that  is,  keep 
them  in  an  Angle  (for  a  Fox’s  Earth  has 
feveral)  and  by  their  Baying  or  Barking  ’tis 
known  whereabouts  the  Fox  is,  and  he  is  the 
eafier  dug  out. 

Game  The  Game  we  ufually  hunt  is  either  Deer, 
?  ua  \  Fox,  Hare,  Otter,  or  Badger.  Of  Deer  we 
unte  *  have  in  England  two  forts,  viz.  Red  and 
Red  and  papow  Deer.  Of  Red-Deer,  which  are 
J.a  ow  much  the  largeft  Size,  but  not  very  numerous 
with  us,  the  Male  is  call’d  the  firft  Year  a 
Calf,  or  Hind-Calf,  the  fecond  Year  a 
Knobler,  the  third  a  Brocket,  the  fourth  a 
Staggard,  the  fifth  a  Stag,  and  the  fixth  a 
Hart,  The  Female  is  call’d  the  firft  Year  a 
Calf,  the  fecond  a  Hearfe  the  third  a  Hind, 
and  fo  fhe  continues. 
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Of  the  Fallow-Deer,  in  which  we  abound,  England, 
the  Male  the  firft  Year  is  call’d  a  Fawn,  the  l/V\J 
fecond  a  Pricket,  the  third  a  Sorrel,  the 
fourth  a  Soar,  the  fifth  a  Buck  of  the  firft 
Head,  and  the  fixth  a  Buck,  or  Great  Buck. 

The  Female  of  the  Fallow-Deer  is  call’d 
the  firft  Year  a  Fawn,  the  fecond  a  Teg,  and 
the  third  a  Doe,  and  fo  fhe  continues  to  be 
call’d. 

The  Males  only  of  this  kind  of  Game  are 
hunted,  and  thofe  of  the  Red-Deer  not  till 
they  come  to  be  Stags,  nor  the  Fallow-Deer 
till  they  are  Bucks. 

The  Seafon  for  hunting  either  Stag,  Hart, 
or  Buck,  begins  at  the  end  of  the  Fence- 
Month,  viz.  fifteen  Days  after  Midfummer , 
and  holds  till  Holyrood-day. 

The  Hart  or  Stag  is  efteem’d  by  Huntf-  TheHart 
men  the  moft  Sagacious  of  all  Animals  by  or  Stag, 
his  Windings,  T urnings,  and  other  Subtilties, 
as  running  into  Herds,  forcing  others  into 
his  Footings,  taking  refuge  among  Herds  of 
Cattle,  fsV.  whereby  he  often  deceives  the 
Huntfman,  and  puts  a  Foyl  upon  the  Dogs. 

Neither  Hedge,  Ditch  nor  River  can  ftop 
him  ;  he  takes  all  with  great  Fiercenefs. 

The  Hart  and  Hind  are  very  long-liv’d, 
being  faid  to  live  about  one  hundred  Years. 

They  are  bred  in  moft  Countries,  but  England 
'  is  faid  to  breed  the  beft. 

This  Creature  doth  excel  all  others  in  the 
Beauty  of  his  Horns,  which  are  very  high 
and  large  •,  yet  do  they  not  grow  to  their 
Scalps  or  Bones,  but  their  Skins  branching 
out  into  many  Speers,  being  folid  throughout, 
and  as  hard  as  Stones.  Every  Year  in  the 
Spring  (as  all  other  forts  of  Deer)  they  lofe 
m  flied  their  Horns ;  and  during  the  time 
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England,  they  are  without,  do  abfcond  all  the  Day  in 
</V>J  folitary  Places,  and  only  feed  out  in  the 
Nights.  Their  new  Horns  at  the  fir  ft  come 
out  like  Bunches,  and  by  degrees  grow  and 
become  hard,  being  cover’d  with  a  rough 
Skin,  which  is  call’d  a  Velvet-Head  j  and 
as  the  faid  Skin  drieth,  they  fray  or  rub 
them  againft  Trees,  to  fcrape  off  the  faid 
Roughnefs  ;  and  when  they  find  that  in  thus 
rubbing  them  they  feel  no  Pain,  it  is  a  Rule 
to  them  that  their  Horns  are  their  fufficient 
Guard,  and  fo  they  leave  thofe  retiring 
Places. 

At  one  Year  old  they  have  no  Horns  but 
only  Bunches  •,  at  the  Age  of  two  Years  they 
appear  more  perfect,  but  (freight  and  fimple  j 
at  three  Years  they  grow  into  two  Speers  \ 
at  four  into  three  *  and  fo  increafing  every 
Year  in  their  Branches  untill  they  be  fix,  and 
above  that  time  their  Age  is  not  known  by 
their  Heads, 

In  February  and  March  they  mew  and  caft 
their  Heads,  that  is,  their  Plorns,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  the  Old  ones  fooner  than  the  Young  ; 
and  fuch  that  have  fome  Diftemper  upon 
them,  efpecially  fuch  as  have  been  hurt  at 
Rut,  having  loft  their  Pizzle  or  Stones,  do 
never  mew  *,  for  if  they  geld  one  before  he 
hath  an  Head  he  will  never  bare  Head,  and. 
alfo  if  you  geld  him  when  he  hath  his  Head 
or  Antler  he  will  never  caft  it,  and  if  you 
geld  him  when  he  hath  a  V elvet-Head  it  will 
always  remain  fo. 

When  Harts  have  mew’d  they  betake 
themfelves  to  the  Thickets  as  aforefaid  ;  but 
Young  ones  do  never  until  they  have  born 
their  third  Head,  which  is  in  the  fourth 
Year  of  their  Age. 

In 
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In  March  and  April  they  begin  to  thruft  England, 
forth  their  Buds  *,  about  Mid-June  their 
Heads  will  be  fumm’d  ;  and  about  the  latter 
end  of  July>  when  they  find  them  to  dry, 
they  go  to  the  T rees  to  fray  their  Heads,  and 
to  rub  off  the  Velvet  as  aforefaid. 

Having  fray’d  their  Heads,  then  they 
burnifti  them  in  the  Clay  and  other  commo¬ 
dious  Places  they  can  meet  with  fit  for  that 
Purpofe. 

Some  bear  red  Heads,  fome  black,  and 
fome  white  •,  all  which  do  proceed  from 
Nature  only.  The  red  Heads  are  commonly 
greater  and  fairer  than  the  reft,  and  are 
lighter  than  the  black  i  and  the  white  are 
the  worft  of  all. 

The  time  of  their  Rutting  and  Vaulting  is 
about  Mid-September ;  and  during  that  Seafon 
they  are  fuch  great  Lovers  of  the  Sport, 
that  they  mind  nothing  elfe,  and  with  a 
greedy  Defire  feek  out  the  Hinds,  following 
them  by  their  Scent ;  and  during  the  time  of 
their  Rut  they  eat  very  little.  They  are 
exceeding  hot  and  burning  with  Luft,  info- 
much  that  where  they  find  any  Water  they 
lie  and  tumble  in  it  to  cool  thei«r  Heat  ;  and 
in  this  luftful  raging  Seafon  they  have  a  pe¬ 
culiar  Noife.  But  the  Hinds  are  more  chaft, 
not  defiring  Copulation  fo  often,  if  they  were 
not  conftrain’d  to  it  by  the  Harts  :  fo  that 
one  Male  will  ferve  for  feveral  Females  ;  and 
the  older  they  are  the  better  they  are,  and 
therefore  go  to  Rut  before  the  young  ones* 

Nor  will  they  fuffer  the  young  ones  to  come 
near  the  Hinds,  until  their  Venery  is  over, 
or  pretty  well  fpentr  which  when  they  per¬ 
ceive,  they  run  upon  them,  forcing  them 
away,  and  fo  become  Mailers  in  their  room. 

Their 
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England.  Their  Luft  being  over,  and  having  fpent 
fome  Time  in  their  folitary  Retirements, 
they  return  to  their  Paftures,  and  live  in 
Herds  as  before. 

The  Hinds  being  thus  fill’d,  never  keep 
Company  with  the  Harts  until  deliver’d  of 
their  Young,  which  is  in  eight  Months 
during  which  time  they  lodge  in  fome  Covert, 
taking  Care  of  their  Young  until  fit  to  fhift 
for  themfelves. 

During  the  time  of  their  Rut  they  are 
very  eafy  to  be  kill’d,  for  they  follow  the 
Paths  and  Ways  where  the  Hinds  have  gone, 
putting  their  Nofes  to  the  Ground  to  follow 
them  by  the  Scent,  not  regarding  the  Danger 
they  are  in  of  being  taken,  which  at  other 
times  they  are  careful  of. 

Stags  or  Harts  are  faid  to  change  their 
manner  of  Food  according  to  the  feveral 
Seafpns  of  the  Year,  which  is  necefiary  to  be 
known  by  every  expert  Wood-man.  I  will 
begin  at  the  end  of  their  Rutting,  which  is 
about  the  end  of  October. 

In  November ,  when  they  ceafe  to  Rut,  they 
frequent  Broomy  and  Heathy  Fields  and 
Places,  where  they  may  crop  off  the  Tops 
of  thofe  Shrubs,  which  are  very  ftrengthen- 
ing  unto  them  after  their  Works  of  Nature 
hath  exhaufted  them  :  And  fometimes  they 
lie  in  fuch  like  Heathy  and  Broomy  Places 
in  the  hot  Months  of  the  Year. 

In  December  they  herd  together,  and  with¬ 
draw  into  the  Forelis,  to  have  Harbour  from 
the  cold  Frofts,  Snows,  Winds  and  Rains, 
and  do  then  feed  on  Browze  or  Elder-T rees. 
Brambles,  Briers,  Hauthorns,  Holms,  and 
fuch  like  things  that  they  can  find  green  ;  and 
in  the  time  of  Snows  they  feed  on  the  Rinds 
pr  Barks  of  Trees,  In 
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In  January  they  leave  Herding  with  the  England, 
rafcally  Deer,  and  keep  together  in  fmall 
Herds  near  the  Skirts  of  the  Forefts,  where 
they  may  find  green  Corn  or  good  Winter 
Pafture. 

In  February  and  March  they  Mew,  or  cafh 
their  Heads,  and  then  feek  out  good  frefh 
Pafture  and  green  Corn  for  their  Night 
Food,  lying  clofe  in  the  Woods  all  the  Day 
until  their  Heads  are  grown  again. 

In  April  and  May  they  reft  in  the  Thickets, 
and  fuch  like  retiring  Places,  feldom  ftirring 
out  of  their  Harbours  but  for  Food  in  the 
Nights,  much  coveting  green  Corn.  And 
in  thefe  Months  they  go  not  to  foil  (to  drink) 
by  Reafon  of  the  Moifture  of  the  Spring, 
and  of  the  Dew  that  is  on  the  Grafs  or 
Corn. 

In  June ,  July  and  Augufl  they  vifit  the 
Coppices  and  Spring- Woods  during  the  Heat 
of  the  Day,  and  in  the  Nights  frequent  Corn- 
Fields,  no  Grain  coming  amifs,  but  they 
moft  delight  to  feed  on  Wheat,  Oats,  and 
Peafe. 

In  September  and  October  they  begin  to 
leave  the  Thickets  and  go  to  Rut  ;  and  in 
thefe  Months  they  have  no  certain  Harbour 
or  Food,  but  follow  the  Trad  of  the  Hinds, 
as  before  noted,  not  regarding  who  feeth 
them,  purfuing  the  Hinds  with  fuch  Rage 
and  Heat  of  Luft,  that  they  never  mind 
eating  any  thing  but  what  accidentally  they 
meet  with,  which  for  the  moft-part  are 
Mulhrooms,  which  is  a  great  Provocative  to 
Venery  ;  and  they  are  in  this  Seafoneafy  to 
be  kill’d,  were  their  Flefli  good  and  whole- 
feme,  as  it  is  not. 
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The  Day  before  the  Hart  or  Stag  is  to 
be  hunted,  the  Huntfman,  or  Harbinger, 
early  in  the  Morning  takes  his  Blood-Hound 
in  a  String,  with  which  he  difcovers  his  Har¬ 
bour  or  Refting-Place,  whither  the  Stag 
retires  from  feeding  about  Sun-rifing,  keeping 
clofe  in  the  Day-time. 

On  the  Morning  appointed  for  the  Sport, 
the  Huntfmen  difperfe  themfelves  round  the 
Wood  or  Thicket  where  he  lies,  and  thofe 
that  fee  him  break  Covert  give  Notice  of  it 
to  the  reft  of  the  Company  by  blowing  a 
Recheat.  If  the  Hounds  run  Riot,  that  is, 
chafe  fome  rafcally  (young)  Deer,  they  are 
rated  off ;  but  fuppofing  it  be  the  lame, 
the  Harbinger  lodg’d,  and  the  Hounds  in 
full  Cry  after  him,  the  Horfemen  that  are 
neareft  fecond  and  encourage  the  Dogs  with 
Voice  and  Horn,  that  the  whole  Field  may 
know  which  way  the  Stag  takes  :  They  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  the  Hounds  clofe,  and  ob- 
ferve  his  Windings  and  Doublings  ;  for 
when  he  finds  himfelf  clofe  prefs’d  he  ufes  all 
manner  of  Shifts  to  give  them  the  Change, 
and  preferve  himfelf ;  he  runs  from  Covert 
to  Covert  to  find  out  others,  and  put  himfelf 
into  their  Company  *,  and  if  he  difcovers  he 
is  not  fafe,  he  will  return  direddy  by  his  firft 
Path,  to  break  his  Traces,  and  then  lhoot 
out  into  fome  Road,  the  light  Dull  there 
retaining  neither  the  Scent  or  the  Impreftion 
of  his  Foot  •,  then  he  will  run  down  the 
Wind,  that  he  may  leave  no  Scent  of  his 
Breath  or  Feet  *,  and  fometimes  he  takes  the 
Water,  covering  himfelf  all-over  in  it  except 
his  Nofe  *,  or  he  will  fwim  down  the  Stream, 
or  crofs  the  River. 


When 
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When  he  is  towards  his  Fall  the  Hounds  England4 
will  hold  in  clofe  together  and  come  on  ty'VNJ 
ftrongly,  for  then  there  i  flues  out  of  his 
Mouth  a  white  Froth,  the  Scent  whereof  is 
very  delightful  to  the  Hounds  ;  and  the 
Sweat  of  his  Body  running  down  his  Legs, 
leaves  a  ftrong  Scent  on  the  Ground,  which 
is  a  fure  Sign  to  the  Dogs  that  he  is  finking  -» 
and  from  hence  it  proceeds  that  they  are 
always  fo  lufty  and  jocund  towards  the  end 
of  the  Chafe.  When  he  can  run  no  longer 
he  will  hand  at  Bay,  either  on  Land  or  in 
the  Water,  and  defy  both  Men  and  Dogs, 
till  he  is  fhot  or  otherwife  deftroy’d.  He 
that  gives  the  falling  Blow  or  Shot  has  a 
Right  to  found  the  Recheat,  and  affemble 
the  reft  of  the  Company.  Then  the  Huntf- 
man  cuts  the  Stag’s  Throat,  and  rewards 
the  young  Hounds  with  the  Blood,  to  teach 
them  to  keep  to  the  Throat.  After  which 
they  found  the  Mot,  or  Mort,  and  he  is 
cut  up  ;  and  the  Huntfman  prefents  his 
Hanger  to  every  one  of  the  Company  to  take 
a  Chop  at  his  Head,  which  is  a  genteel  way 
of  begging  a  Shilling.  Then  the  Huntfman 
takes  up  the  Head  and  fhews  it  to  the  Hounds ; 
and  after  one  has  blown  a  treble  Mort,  the 
Ceremony  is  concluded  by  a  whole  Recheat 
in  Confort  by  all  that  have  Horns,  bare¬ 
headed,  with  a  general  Ho-up. 

In  Buck-Hunting  the  great  Art  is  to  keep  Buck- 
the  Hounds  from  hunting  counter  or  change.  Hunting, 
in  regard  of  the  Plenty  or  Fallow  Deer  wmch 
are  ufually  in  the  fame  Ground  :  But  there 
is  not  requir’d  that  Skill  in  lodging  a  Back 
as  there  is  in  harbouring  the  Stag  •,  he  does 
not  wander  up  and  down  like  the  Stag,  or 
change  his  Lay  re  fo  often,  nor  does  he  ufe 
Vo  l.  XIV.  P  fo 
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England,  fo  many  croffing  Doublings  and  other  Shifts. 

The  Buck  is  not  fo  crafty  or  ftrong  to  beat 
a  River,  or  itay  fo  long  in  the  Water  when 
he  is  clofe  hunted,  as  the  Stag,  but  flees  to 
fuch  ftrong  Coverts  as  he  is  us’d  to  :  And  it 
has  been  obferv’d,  that  fome  Bucks  that  have 
leap’d  over  a  Park-Pale,  after  a  Ring  or  two 
have  return’d  of  themfelves,  choofing  rather 
to  die  where  they  are  acquainted  than  in  a 
ftrange  Place. 

In  Buck-Hunting  the  fame  Hounds  are 
us’d  as  run  the  Stag,  and  much  the  fame 
Ceremonies.  The  Sport  is  not  fo  good  in 
Parks  where  they  are  inclos’d  as  Stag-Hunt¬ 
ing,  on  account  of  the  frequent  Change  and 
Foyl,  unlefs  they  break  out  into  the  Country; 
but  Deer  that  lie  out  near  the  Park  ufually 
make  better  Chafes  than  Foreft-Deer.  For 
facilitating  the  Chafe  of  a  Buck,  the  Keeper 
often  feleds  a  fat  Buck  out  of  the  Herd* 
which  he  fhoots  to  maim  him,  and  then  he 
is  run  down  by  the  Hounds. 

The  Bucks  mew,  or  fhed  their  Heads 
(Horns)  every  Year  in  April  or  May,  and 
their  new  ones  are  burnifh’d  about  the  end  of 
Augufi .  The  Buck  comes  in  Seafon  the 
eighth  of  July ,  and  goes  out  at  Holyrood 
(14  September.)  The  Doe  comes  in  Seafon 
when  the  Buck  goes  out,  and  goes  out  at 
\ Twelfth-tide .  The  Does  are  not  hunted,  but 
fhot,  or  caught  in  Toils.  They  begin  to 
Fawn  about  the  end  of  May ,  and  continue 
till  Midfummer. 

fox-  Fox-Hunting  is  another  of  our  Rural 

Hunting.  Sports.  I  need  not  obferve  that  this  is  a 
fagacious  Animal,  fince  he  is  fo  even  to  a 
Proverb.  He  feems,  however,  to  truft  more 
to  the  Strength  of  his  Kennel  than  to  his  Shifts 
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or  the  Swiftnefs  of  his  Heels,  for  he  never  England, 
fails  to  ran  to  his  Earths,  if  he  can  come  at 
them,  when  he  is  hunted.  Thefe  are  gene¬ 
rally  in  Stony  Ground,  or  betwixt  large 
Roots  of  Trees,  very  deep,  and  of  difficult 
Accefs  :  He  does  not  make  them  himfelf ; 
this  is  the  Work  of  the  Badger,  to  whom 
the  Fox’s  Smell,  *tis  faid,  is  fo  offenfive, 
that  if  he  enter  them  the  Badger  comes  no 
more  there,  but  makes  another. 

As  the  Fox  feeks  his  Prey  in  the  Night¬ 
time,  the  Huntfmen  take  Care  to  have  all 
the  Earths  flopp’d  the  Night  before  the  Sport, 
that  he  may  not  fhelter  himfelf  in  them. 

The  Huntfmen  being  come  to  the  Wood 
they  defign  to  try,  early  in  the  Morning, 
and  having  all  the  Dogs  in  Couples,  firft 
throw  off  their  Sure-finders,  or  Staunch- 
Hounds,  being  fuch  as  will  undertake  no 
other  Scent  but  that  of  Fox.  When  one  of 
them  opens  ’tis  a  fign  he  is  upon  the  Scent 
where  the  Fox  pafs’d  that  Night,  which  is 
call’d  a  Drag  or  Trail ;  if  they  find  that  the 
reft  of  the  Hounds  which  are  caft  off  improve 
upon  it,  and  the  Cry  mends,  it  is  probable 
they  are  right  •,  and  as  the  Drag  mends  they 
caft  off  more  that  they  can  confide  in.  Upon 
the  Hounds  improving  the  Scent,  the  Huntf- 
man  on  Foot,  who  has  the  Charge  of  them, 
is  call’d  upon  to  throw  in  two  or  three  Couple 
|  more  of  the  ftauncheft  Hounds,  which  being 
encourag’d  by  the  Huntfman,  they  make  it 
out  to  the  Place  where  the  Fox  is  i  and  then 
moft  of  the  other  coupled  Hounds  are  thrown 
off  The  Fox  finding  he  is  hotly  prefs’d, 
and  unable  to  fecure  himfelf  in  the  Coverts, 
quits  them,  and  is  then  faid  to  be  unkennell’d, 

’  after  which  he  ufually  leads  them  from  Wood 
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England,  to  Wood  a  Ring  of  four,  fix,  or  ten  Miles, 

L/'V’V?  and  fometimes  out  at  length  near  twenty 
Miles,  trying  all  the  Earths  he  knows.  One 
of  his  principal  Slights  is  to  hunt  the  Hounds 
as  they  do  him,  whereby  they  are  many  times 
at  a  Lofs  or  a  great  Fault. 

The  Huntfman  on  Foot  crofies  with  the 
Hounds  he  has  in  referve  from  Wood  to 
Wood,  to  throw  them  in  as  there  is  Occafion 
when  the  Finders  or  Stauch  Hounds  begin  to 
run  lag.  They  frequently  kill  the  Fox  upon 
the  Turf,  but  if  he  gets  to  an  Earth  and 
enters  it,  they  cry  Ho-up,  as  at  a  Death, 
fuppofing  the  Chafe  ended,  and  blow  a  Horn 
to  call  in  the  Company.  Having  Earth’d 
the  Fox,  the  next  Bufinefs  is  to  get  Country¬ 
men  with  Shovels,  Spades,  Mattocks,  Pick- 
axes,  &c.  to  dig  him  out,  if  they  think  the 
Earth  not  too  great  •,  and  for  their  facilitating 
the  fame,  the  Huntfman  muft  be  provided 
writh  one  or  two  good  Terriers  to  put  into 
the  Earth  after  him  to  lay  him  up,  that  is, 
to  fix  him  in  an  Angle  (which  may  be  fooner 
done,  according  to  the  Opinion  of  fome,  by 
putting  a  Collar  of  Bells  on  the  Terrier’s 
Neck)  for  the  Earth  often-times  confifts  of 
divers  Angles,  and  the  Ufe  of  the  Terrier  is 
to  know  where  the  Fox  lieth  •,  for  as  foon  as 
he  finds  him  he  continues  baying  or  barking  ; 
io  that  which  way  the  Noife  is  heard,  that 
way  they  dig  to  him  :  And  when  he  is  dug 
up,  fometimes  he  is  thrown  amongft  the 
Hounds  to  bleed,  and  encourage  them  ;  and 
this  will  make  them  lie  at  an  Earth  when 
they  come  to  a  ftrange  Wood,  or  to  an  un¬ 
known  Earth  •,  and  fometimes  he  is  referv’d 
alive  and  hunted  another  Day,  which  is  call’d 
a  Bag-Fox. 
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If  the  Earth  proves  fo  deep  and  rocky  England, 
that  there  is  no  pofftbility  of  diging  him  out,  i/V\? 
ufually  Steel  Traps  are  fet  at  the  Mouth  of 
the  Earth,  or  elfe  a  Hay  is  pitch’d  round  it, 
and  fo  watch  to  take  him  at  his  going  off, 
which  will  be  in  the  Night  following,  and 
oft-times  fooner  ;  for  his  Heat  and  the  Cold- 
nefs  of  the  Earth  will  not  buffer  him  to  ftay 
in  long,  fo  that  when  he  apprehends  all 
things  are  quiet  above,  he  comes  out. 

Of  Badgers  there  are  two  forts,  the  one  Hunting 
call’d  the  Dog-Badger,  from  his  refembling  the 
a  Dog  in  his  Feet,  and  the  other  the  Hog-  Badger. 
Badger,  from  having  a  Cloven-hoof  like  a 
Hog.  The  latter  alfo  is  whiter  and  larger 
than  the  former,  and  has  his  Head  and  Snout 
thicker. 

The  Dog-Badger  Earths  in  Woods  and 
Thickets,  Rocks  and  Mountainous  Places, 
making  his  Kennel  deep  and  narrow  ;  where¬ 
as  the  Hog-Badger  being  fat  and  lazy.  Earths 
in  open,  eafy,  and  light  Grounds.  The 
Badger  is  a  fleepy  Creature,  and  feldom  ftirs 
out  but  in  the  Night  for  his  Prey.  They 
live  to  a  great  Age,  and  when  their  Sight 
fails  them,  as  it  ufually  does  when  they  are 
old,  they  remain  in  their  Burrows,  and  the 
'  young  Badgers  bring  them  their  Food.  Their 
Legs  are  longer  on  the  Right  fide  than  the 
Left,  therefore  they  chufe  the  fide  of  a  Hill 
or  a  Furrow  when  they  run. 

The  Badger  preys  upon  all  manner  of 
Fowl,  Pigs  and  Rabbets,  and  does  great 
Mifchief  in  Warrens  he  alfo  eats  Roots  and 
Fruits.  He  makes  a  Rout  Defence  when  he 
is  attack’d,  and  will  endure  a  great  Blow, 
except  on  his  Snout,  which  is  very  tender. 

'The  Badger  and  Fox  are  mortal  Enemies, 
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England,  and  frequently  engage  very  fiercely  about 
WOTN*  their  Prey.  When  the  Badger  is  hunted  he 
makes  to  his  Earth  much  fooner  than  the 
Fox,  and  defends  his  Kennel  better  :  he 
fights  upon  his  Back,  ufing  both  Teeth  and 
Nails  ;  and  by  blowing  up  his  Skin,  preferves 
himfelf  againft  the  Bite  of  Dogs,  When  he 
perceives  the  Terriers  near  him  in  his  Burrow, 
he  will  Hop  the  Hole  between  him  and  the 
Dogs,  and  remove  into  another  Apartment, 
for  he  has  feveral,  barricading  the  way  as 
he  goes.  Some  Burrows  have  feven  or  eight 
diftindt  Chambers,  which  are  well  lin’d  or 
furnifh’d  with  Straw,  Leaves,  Mofs,  and 
the  like. 

Having  dug  out  the  Badger,  and  taken 
him  in  a  Sack,  he  is  carry ’d  to  fome  Place 
where  he.  can’t  efcape,  and  worried  by  the 
whole  Pack  of  Hounds  *,  and  tho’  he  will 
defend  himfelf  a  great  while  againfl  them, 
the  bra  veil  mufl  fubmit  to  Numbers. 

Hare-  But  of  all  our  Rural  Sports  none  is  fo  much 
Renting,  admir’d  at  this  Day  as  Hare-Hunting,  becaufe 
in  this  every  Gentleman  may  ufe  as  much  or 
as  little  Exercife  as  he  pleafes  •,  he  may  make 
choice  of  a  Pack  of  Dogs  that  will  keep  his 
Horfes  to  three  quarters  Speed,  or  of  others 
that  will  not  hunt  much  rafter  than  a  Foot 
Pace  *,  but  the  Medium  between  thefe  two 
Extremes  is  generally  moft  approv’d  of. 
Then  the  Sportfman  may  either  follow  the 
Dogs  clofe  at  the  Heels,  or  he  may  ftand 
on  the  Foil,  and  meet  them  as  the  Hare 
takes  her  Rings,  for  it  is  very  rare  that  file 
runs  far  out  at  length  like  the  Fox  :  In  a 
Fox  Chafe  it  is  difficult  ever  to  come  in 
again  if  one  is  thrown  out ;  he  muft  take  all 
Leaps,  Gates,  Stiles  and  Hedges,  and  make 
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no  Stop  for  ten  or  fifteen  Miles  riding  fome-  England, 
times.  But  it  is  not  fo  in  Hare-Hunting, 
where  a  Man  may  lie  behind  and  come  in 
again  almoft  at  his  Pleafure. 

The  Seafon  for  Hare-Hunting  begins  in 
September ,  or  immediately  after  Harveft, 
and  lafts  till  April.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Seafon  they  are  found  in  Shrubs  and  Bufhes 
near  fome  Coppice  ;  in  December  it  is  ob- 
ferv’d  they  lie  moft  in  the  Furrows,  and  in 
March  in  the  green  Winter  Corn.  If  they 
are  hunted  in  Rainy  Weather  they  will  fel- 
dom  take  to  the  Woods,  on  account  of  the 
W etnefs  of  the  Boughs  and  Leaves,  but  chufe 
rather  the  open  Fields  and  hardeft  Ground. 

A  Hare  that  is  us’d  to  a  certain  Place,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  a  Female,  will  make  her  Rings 
about  home,  unlefs  fhe  is  hard  prefs’d,  and 
forc’d  to  run  end-ways.  At  firft  fhe  will  do- 
nothing  but  turn  crofs  and  double  to  confound 
the  Dogs,  paffing  feveral  times  one  way  and 
in  the  fame  Path  •,  fo  that  the  Hounds  will 
be  at  a  Lofs  whether  to  take  backwards  or 
forwards.  Some  Hares  are  fo  cunning  that 
when  they  hear  the  Dogs  at  a  Diftance  they 
will  leave  their  Forms  and  lie  in  a  Tuft  of 
Weeds  and  Bulrulhes  in  a  River.  Others, 
when  hard  hunted,  will  go  to  Vault,  that  is, 
run  into  a  Burrow  like  a  Coney  :  And  others, 
if  they  have  an  Opportunity,  will  go  up  one 
fide  ot  a  Hedge  and  down  on  the  other,  or 
run  on  the  top  of  a  clofe  Hedge  an  hundred 
Yards  that  their  Feet  may  leave  no  Scent, 

They  will  alfo  run  into  a  Flock  of  Sheep, 
or  thro’  a  Drove  of  Cattle  in  the  Highway, 
the  Scent  of  which  prevailing  above  that  of 
the  Hares,  the  Dogs  are  frequently  at  a 
Fault  by  thefe  Means.  A  Hare  of  all  other 

Game 
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England.  Game  leaves  the  leaft  Scent  behind  her.  The 
(/Y\)  Hounds  after  a  Buck  or  a  Fox  will  run  with 
their  Nofes  Breaft  high  •,  and  when  they  have 
been  us’d  to  hunt  theie  it  is  not  eafy  to  bring 
them  to  hunt  the  Hare  again.  Young  Hares 
that  have  not  been  hunted  do  not  ufe  the 
Subtilties  and  Doublings  that  old  ones  do, 
but  run  on  end-ways  before  the  Hounds, 
often  fquatting  and  Farting,  which  mightily 
encourages  the  Hounds. 

On  Plains  and  Downs  where  the  Grafs 
is  Ihort  the  Scent  dries  away  immediately, 
and  the  Hares  that  are  found  in  Champaign 
Countries  ufually  run  much  brifker  than  thole 
that  lie  in  enclos’d  Grounds.  In  February 
and  March  the  Hares  are  very  ilout,  and 
will  run  a  great  many  Miles  out  at  length 
like  a  Fox  ;  but  after  Harveft  they  are  fat 
and  foggy,  and  many  of  them  being  young 
Leverets,  become  an  eafy  Prey  to  the  Hounds. 
There  is  no  Hunting  in  a  Froft,  the  Scent 
will  not  lie,  and  befides  the  Ground  is  fo 
hard  and  rough  that  it  cuts  the  Dogs  Feet 
in  Pieces  :  On  the  Contrary,  the  Hare  has 
Fur  at  the  bottom  of  her  Feet,  and  is  not 
affected  by  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Ground  ; 
She  avoids  running  therefore  on  the  heavy 
Clays,  which  flick  to  her  Feet,  and  chufes 
a  hard  Path  or  a  green  Balk.  It  is  not  good 
hunting  either  in  very  dry  Weather,  or  when 
it  Rains  hard  ;  for  in  the  firft  Cafe  the  Scent 
will  not  lie,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  walk’d 
away. 

It  is  not  ufual  for  Hares  to  take  the  Water, 
but  fome  will  crofs  a  Brook  feveral  times  to 
avoid  the  Dogs.  The  Shifts  and  Subtilties 
us’d  by  thefe  Animals  to  fave  their  Lives, 
according  to  Huntfmen,  are  innumerable, 

and 
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And  difcover  fuch  Sagacity  as  wou’d  almoft  England* 
induce  a  Man  to  believe  they  were  endow’d  t/WJ 
with  Reafon,  or  fomething  like  it.  And 
nothing  can  affor’d  greater  Delight  than 
to  fee  with  what  Diligence  and  Cunning  the 
Dogs  will  trace  a  Hare  in  all  her  Doublings 
and  Windings  ;  tho’  fome  chufe  to  hunt 
altogether  by  the  View,  and  will  not  buffer 
the  Hounds  to  make  it  out  when  they  are  at 
a  Fault  •,  they  ride  before,  and  call  the  Dogs 
after  them  from  Place  to  Place,  where  they 
fee  the  Hare,  or  imagine  fhe  has  pafs’d  : 

But  this  foon  fpoils  the  Hounds,  and  is  but 
little  Diverfion  to  a  true  Son  of  the  Field. 

Courfing  the  Flare  with  Greyhounds  is  Courfing 
another  Rural  Sport.  Thefe  Dogs  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  fwift,  and  of  a  moft  beautiful  Shape 
and  Make  :  They  run  altogether  in  View, 

;and  feldom  or  never  attempt  to  follow  a 
Hare  by  the  Scent.  The  Courfe  it  felf  is 
pleafant  enough  •,  but  we  are  often  forc’d  to 
'beat  the  Field  fo  long  before  a  Hare  is  found, 

That  the  Fatigue  generally  out-ballances  the 
Tleafure.  The  ulual  way  therefore  is  to  give 
;a  Shilling  to  fome  Shepherd  or  loofe  Fellow, 

(who  is  dextrous  at  finding  them,  to  fhew 
where  the  Hare  fits,  and  then  we  have  all 
The  Diverfion  and  none  of  the  Trouble.  If 
!fhe  fits  near  Cover,  the  Company  all  get 
(between  the  Hare  and  the  Covert,  and  force 
:her  into  the  wide  Field  •,  and  it  is  ufual  when 
ifhe  is  firft  ftarted  to  give  her  four-fcore  Yards 
or  more  before  the  Dogs,  -which  is  call’d 
.giving  the  Hare  Law.  If  the  Dogs  are  good 
(they  have  generally  the  Heels  of  the  Hare, 
sand  if  fhe  were  to  keep  running  on  in  a  diredt 
.Line  they  wou’d  feldom  fail  of  catching  her  ; 
but  this  Creature,  when  fhe  is  prefs’d  by 
Vo  l.  XIV,  thi 
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the  Greyhounds,  will  give  a  fudden  turn  to 
the  right  or  left,  and  throw  them  off  feveral 
Poles  :  For  as  the  Greyhound  is  not  aware  of 
the  Turn,  and  the  Hare  has  a  fhorter  Body 
and  Legs,  Ihe  turns  with  more  eafe.  When 
a  Hare  turns  fhort  thus  on  the  fide  of  a  fteep 
Hill,  the  Greyhounds,  in  endeavouring  to 
turn  after  her,  fometimes  break  their  Necks 
down  the  Hill.  Another  Difadvantage  the 
Greyhound  has  in  the  Length  of  his  Legs,  is, 
that  he  cannot  bear  well,  that  is,  Hoop  in 
his  full  fpeed  to  take  up  the  Hare  •,  where¬ 
upon  it  frequently  happens  that  the  Idler 
Dog,  which  comes  laft,  takes  up  the  Hare, 
when  the  larger  runs  over  her. 

Greyhounds  are  us’d  alfo  in  Courfing  Deer 
in  a  Paddock,  which  is  indeed  a  kind  of 
Racing,  and  a  Diverfion  which  fome  People 
of  Quality  are  very  fond  of. 

A  Paddock  is  a  Piece  of  Ground  enclos’d 
with  a  Wall  or  Pale,  a  Mile  in  length,  and 
a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  in  breadth,  the  further 
end  being  fomething  the  broadeft,  that  People 
may  fee  to  the  end  of  the  Courfe.  There 
are  at  the  Entrance  little  Dog-houfes  on  one 
fide,  and  on  the  other  Pens  for  the  Deer,  and 
People  appointed  to  let  them  out  according 
to  the  Rules  of  the  Sport.  The  Deer  run 
all  along  the  fide  of  the  Pale  or  Wall,  and 
in  the  Courfe  are  plac’d  feveral  Polls  ;  the 
firll  from  the  Pens  is  call’d  the  Law-Poll, 
which  is  an  hundred  and  fixty  Yards  dillant 
from  them  ;  the  fecond  is  the  Quarter  of  a 
Mile  Courfe  *,  the  third  the  Half  Mile  Poll  •, 
.the  fourth  the  Pinching-Poll,  beyond  which, 
near  the  further-end,  is  the  Ditch,  being  a 
Place  made  to  receive  Deer,  and  keep  them 
from  being  further  purfu’d  by  the  Dogs, 
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and  near  it  are  Seats  for  the  Judges  who  England, 
decide  the  Matter.  e/'Y'NJ 

The  Deer  being  let  out  of  the  Pens,  are 
fuffer’d  to  run  as  far  as  the  Law-Poft  before 
the  Dogs  that  run  for  the  Prize  are  let  go. 

If  the  Deer  fwerve  before  he  comes  to  the 
Pinching- Poll  fo  much  that  his  Head  is 
judg’d  nearer  the  Dog-houfe  than  the  Ditch, 
it  is  adjudg’d  no  Match,  and  they  run  three 
Days  after.  But  if  there  be  no  fuch  fwerve, 
and  the  Deer  runs  ftrait  till  he  comes  beyond 
the  Pinching-Poft,  then  the  Dog  that  is 
nearelt  the  Deer  when  he  fwerves,  or  is 
blanch’d  by  any  Accident,  wins  the  Match. 

But  if  no  fuch  fwerve  happen,  then  that  Dog 
that  leaps  the  Ditch  firft  wins  the  Match. 

Another  Recreation  that  Hounds  afford  Otter- 
us  is  Otter-Hunting.  Otters  are  faid  to  be  Hunting, 
Amphibious  Animals  :  But  notwithftanding 
They  prey  upon  Fifh,  and  will  remain  a  long 
time  under  Water,  yet  it  is  without  Refpi- 
■  ration,  and  therefore  they  may  very  well  be 
{taken  for  Land- Animals.  They  are  perfedl 
|;Devourers  of  Fifh,  and  will  clear  a  Pond  of 
jthem  in  a  fhort  time,  conftantly  making 
■their  Dens  or  Beds  in  the  Banks  of  Ponds  or 
iRivers  under  great  Roots  of  Trees.  An 
jOtter  will  fwim  a  Mile  together  up  the 
Stream  in  quell  of  his  Prey,  which  by  this 
jineans  he  fmells  at  a  great  Diftance  ;  and 
when  he  has  fill’d  his  Guts,  is  carry’d  gently 
jdown  the  Stream  again  to  his  Couch.  He 
deftroy’s  a  great  deal  more  than  he  eats, 
jeaving  generally  the  Tail-part  of  the  Fifh. 

{uneaten.  When  he  is  deftitute  of  other  Food 
[he  will  live  upon  .Roots  and  Herbs. 

;  In  order  to  hunt  the  Otter  the  Sportfman 
jprqvides  himfelf  with  Otter-Hounds  and 

Spears. 
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England.  Spears,  and  Tome  few  Blood-Hounds,  or 
L/YNJ  Draught-Hounds  ;  and  fetting  a  Draught- 
Hound,  with  two  or  three  Couple  of  other 
Hounds,  on  each  fide  the  River,  and  a 
Spearman  or  two  to  obferve  the  Otter’s  Vents 
(i.  e.  his  coming  up  to  the  top  of  the  Water 
to  take  Breath)  they  watch  to  ftrike  him 
with  their  Spears  as  he  rifes  •,  if  they  mifs 
him,  they  purfue  him  (till,  the  Hounds,  who 
come  trailing  along  by  the  River-fide,  beating^ 
every  Tree-Root,  Ofier-bed,  and  Tuft  ol 
Bulrufhes,  and  will  fometimes  take  Water 
after  their  Game  like  a  Spaniel  •,  and  it  is 
ufual  to  hunt  againft  the  Stream,  that  the 
Pogs  may  have  the  better  Scent  of  him  as 
he  has  of  the  Fifh. 

When  the  Otter  is  wounded  by  a  Spear 
he  immediately  makes  to  Land,  and  will 
encounter  the  Dogs  that  attack  him  very 
fiercely  •,  but  the  Huntimen  coming  in  with 
their  Spears,  foon  put  an  end  to  the  Com¬ 
bat. 

Hawking  From  Hunting  I  proceed  to  Hawking, 

&  a  Sport  almoft  dilus’d  at  prefent,  for  which 
Reafon  I  fhall  fay  but  little  of  it  *,  though 
formerly  no  Man  of  Quality  was  without  his 
Falconer,  his  Hawks,  and  Spaniels.  Thofe 
that  have  treated  of  thisSubjeft  reduce  Hawks 
to  two  forts,  viz.  the  Long-wing’d-Hawks, 
and  the  Short-wing’cl-Hawks.  The  Long- 
wing’d  are  the  Ger-Faulcon,  the  Faulcon, 
the°Lanner,  the  Bawrel,  the  Merlin  and 
Hobby.  The  Short-wing’ d  are  the  Gofs- 
hawk  and  Sparrow-hawk. 

The  Ger-Faulcon  is  much  larger  than  any, 
other,  and  flies  at  the  largeft  Game,  fuch  as 
the  Hern,  and  River-Fowl.  When  thefe 
Hawks  have  found  a  Fowl  they  endeavour 
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to  get  above  it,  and  then  make  feveral  England* 
Throughs  or  Down-fhoots  till  they  have  kill’d 
or  wounded  it. 

The  Faulcon,  or  Slight-Faulcon,  is  bold 
and  hardy,  and  of  great  Strength  and  Cou¬ 
rage  to  endure  Wind  and  Weather,  gaining 
her  Prey  by  main  Wing.  She  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  reclaim’d  (taught)  than  any  other 
Hawk,  but  when  fhe  is,  flies  at  all  Game 
both  in  Field  and  River. 

The  Lanner  is  much  us’d,  being  fome- 
times  call’d  the  Kitchin-Hawk,  making  more 
Flights  in  a  Day  than  any  other  Hawk, 
except  the  Gofs-hawk.  She  is  both  for  the 
River  and  Field,  but  chiefly  for  the  Field 
for  Pheafant  and  Partridge. 

The  Merlin  is  a  fmall  Hawk,  of  a  fine 
Shape,  bold  and  eager  at  her  Game,  which 
is  the  Thrufh,  Blackbird,  Quail,  Lark,  and 
,  other  fmall  Birds.  She  will  alfo  attack  the 
.  Partridge,  and  other  Birds  ftronger  than  her 
felf  •,  and  tho5  fhe  can’t  hold  them,  will  kill 
them.  It  is  ufual  to  fly  a  Gaft  (two)  of  thefe 
i  Hawks  at  a  time,  at  which  the  Birds  are  fa 
j  terrify’d,  that  they  will  chufe  to  fhelter 
j  themfelves  under  the  Horfes  Legs,  rather 
=  than  truft  to  their  Wings.  A  Call  of  Merlins 
?  make  excellent  Sport  when  they  are  flown  at 
r  the  Snipe  in  Winter. 

The  Hobby  is  the  leaf!:  of  all  Hawks 
>  except  the  Merlin  :  her  Excellency  is  in  flying 
-  at  Larks,  which  feldom  efcape  her.  She  is 
.  a  Hawk  of  the  Lure,  as  all  Long-wing’d- 
Hawks  are,  a  high  Flier,  very  bold  and 
^  daring,  infomuch  that  fhe  will  attack  a  Kite 
:  or  a  Crow.  She  affords  very  good  Diverfion 
j  with  Nets  and  Spaniels  •,  for  the  Dogs  beating 
|  the  Field  and  Ip  ringing  the  Larks,  tire 

poor 
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England,  poor  Birds,  feeing  the  Hawks  foaring  aloft, 
chufe  to  lie  clofe  rather  then  take  Wing,  and 
the  Net  is  eafily  drawn  over  them. 

The  Bawrel  is  a  large  Field-Hawk,  and 
will  kill  Pheafants  in  Enclofures. 

The  Gofs-hawk  is  a  Short- wing’d-Hawk, 
very  hardy  and  eager  after  her  Prey,  very 
apt  to  take  a  Stand  on  a  T ree,  and  when 
they  difcover  their  Prey,  fly  at  it  with  fuch 
Swiftnefs  and  Strength  that  they  feldom  mifs 
their  Game,  which  is  chiefly  Partridge. 

Partridge  Partridge-Hawking  affords  a  great  deal  of 

Hawking  Diverfion  :  Thofe  that  ufe  it  are  provided 
with  about  four  or  five  Couples  of  Spaniels 
that  are  good  Rangers,  and  fuch  as  will  hunt 
within  Compafs.  Thefe  they  follow  on 
Horfe-back,  with  their  Hawks  on  their 
Fills,  ready  to  call  off  on  fpringing  any  Birds. 
It  is  common  to  caff  off  feveral  Hawks  at 
a  time  on  fpringing  a  Covey,  which  affords 
admirable  Diverfion  ;  but  the  true  Sportfmen 
do  not  approve  of  this  Practice,  calling  it 
murdering  the  Game. 

When  Faulcons  and  other  Long-wing’d- 
Hawks  are  flown  at  the  Field,  if  they  kill 
not  their  Game  at  the  firfb  Flight  they  climb 
up  and  mount  aloft  that  they  may  kill  by 
Hooping  2  Tho’  there  are  fome  that,  trailing 
to  their  own  Swiftnefs,  will  mafler  their  Prey 
at  the  Stretch  ;  as  the  Gofs-hawk,  by  her 
fwift  flying,  takes  her  Prey  at  her  Pleafure  : 
Others,  that  are  flow  of  Flight,  are  forced 
to  make  ufe  of  Stratagem.  Pheafants  are 
ufually  taken  by  the  Hawk  as  they  are 
perch’d  on  fome  Tree  in  the  Woods,  thefe 
Birds  being  feldom  found  in  the  open  Field. 

The 
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The  Sparrow-hawk  refembles  the  Gofs-  England, 
hawk,  and  takes  the  fame  Flights,  but  is 
not  fo  large  :  Her  Commonefs  only  renders 
her  lefs  efteem’d  than  the  others,  for  fhe  is 
in  her  Nature  very  valuable.  Her  chief 
Game  is  young  Partridges,  Magpies,  Black¬ 
birds,  and  other  fmall  Birds. 

There  is  no  Rural  Sport  more  us’d  of  late  Setting, 
than  that  of  Setting  i  fcarce  a  Gentleman 
but  has  his  Setting-Dogs  and  Nets  for  taking 
Partridges  :  And  as  this  Diverfion  is  attended 
with  very  little  Labour  or  Hazard,  we  find 
even  the  Ladies  to  be  Admirers  of  it.  Within 
a  Mile  of  home  ufually  there  is  Game  enough 
of  this  kind  to  be  found  ;  they  can  go  out  an 
Hour  or  two  Morning  or  Evening  and  divert 
themfelves,  and  return  again,  without  any 
manner  of  Inconvenience  :  and  as  the  two1 
principal  Seafons  are  in  the  Spring  and 
Autumn,  the  Temperature  of  the  Air  at 
thofe  Times  is  no  fmall  Inducement  to  the 
following  it. 

The  propereft  Dogs  for  this  Sport  are 
Land-Spaniels  ;  but  Water-Spaniels*  Mun- 
grils  between  both,  Lurchers,  or  any  other 
Dogs  that  have  good  Nofes,  may  be  made 
Setters.  They  are  taught  to  beat  and  range 
the  Fields,  quartering  from  fide  to  fide  up 
the  Wind,  that  they  may  fcent  the  Birds  the 
better  •,  and  when  they  come  near  the  Game, 
they  are  taught  to  creep  upon  their  Bellies 
and  lie  clofe,  pointing  towards  the  Birds  till 
the  Sportfman  has  drawn  his  Net  over  them.- 
This  is  fome times  done  by  one  Man,  who 
fixes  a  Staff  in  the  Ground,  to  which  one 
End  of  the  Net  is  faftned  •,  or  by  two  Men 
©n  Horfe-back,  each  of  them  taking  one 
End  of  the  Net,  and  riding  at  a  good  rate, 
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fpread  it  over  the  Ground  where  they  fuppofe 
the  Birds  to  be.  Thofe  that  are  good  Sportf- 
men  frequently  get  a  View  of  the  Birds  before 
they  draw  •,  but  they  are  fo  near  the  Colour 
of  the  Earth,  and  lie  fo  clofe,  that  it  muft 
be  a  very  good  Eye  that  difcovers  them.  If 
they  are  in  doubt  where  the  Birds  lie,  or  they 
apprehend  the  Covey  to  be  large,  it  is  ufual 
to  draw  two  Nets  over  the  Ground.  In  the 
Spring-time  Partridges  are  found  only  in 
Pairs,  but  after  Harveft  it  is  common  to 
meet  with  a  Brood  or  Covey  of  five  or  fix 
Brace  and  more. 

Partridges  delight  moft  in  Corn-Fields ; 
under  Covert  of  the  Corn  they  Ihelter  them- 
felves  and  breed  :  Nor  do  they  quit  thofe 
Fields  after  Harveft,  the  Stubble,  efpecially 
that  of  Wheat,  affording  them  both  Shelter 
and  Food.  When  the  Wheat-Stubble  is  cut, 
or  trodden  down  by  Cattle,  they  betake 
themfelves  to  the  Barley -Stubble  ;  and  in 
the  Furrows  among  the  Clots  and  long  Grafs 
hide  themfelves  and  their  whole  Coveys. 
Upon  the  Approach  of  the  Winter  Seafon 
they  retire  to  the  enclos’d  Grounds  and  Up¬ 
lands,  taking  Covert  under  the  Hedges  and 
Bufttes,  and  among  the  Mole-hills,  at  the 
Roots  of  Trees,  in  Broom,  or  Foggy  Grafs: 
And  fome  of  them  all  the  Year  long  will 
haunt  fmall  Coppices  and  Underwoods, 
efpecially  if  they  are  contiguous  to  Corn- 
Fields.  In  the  middle  of  Corn-Harveft, 
when  the  Fields. are  full  of  People  and  Cattle, 
they  frequent  the  fallow  Fields  in  the  middle 
of  the  Day,  and  come  to  feed  only  in  the 
Corn-Fields  early  in  the  Morning  and  late 
in  the  Evening.  Partridges  are  taken  alfo 
by  trannelling  Nets  in  the  Night-time  ;  and 
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by  many  other  Engines  and  Devices,  which  England 
I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  defcribe  here, 
being  more  frequently  us’d  by  Poachers, 
and  other  rafcally  People,  purely  for  Gain3 
and  not  for  Diverfion.  It  is  become  very 
frequent  of  late  to  fpring  Partridges  with  a 
Dog  that  hunts  well,  and  then  Ihocft  them 
flying  5  which  brings  me  to  enquire  into  that 
other  Country-Diverfion  of  Shooting, 

In  Shooting,  either  flying  or  fitting,  Shootlnf 
Sportfmen  endeavour  to  flioot  with  the  Wind, 
and  not  againft  it  j  and  rather  fide -ways,  or 
behind  the  Fowl,  than  in  their  Faces,  The 
Gunner  has  always  with  him  a  Spaniel  at¬ 
tending  very  clofe,  to  fetch  the  Game  he 
fhoots,  or  fpring  it  for  him  to  fhoot  flyings 
which  molt  Gentlemen  who  ufe  this  Sport 
can  do  j  and  when  the  Wings  are  extended, 
if  a  Angle  Shot  hit  the  Wing,  it  probably 
brings  the  Bird  down  fo  as  to  be  taken  by 
the  Spaniel.  A  Gun  for  this  Sport  is  ufually 
about  four  Foot  and  half  in  the  Barrel,  and 
a  pretty  wide  Bore,  fomething  under  that  of 
a  Mufket;  Some  are  of  Opinion  it  is  belt 
to  fhoot  a  little  before  the  Fowl,  otherwife 
it  will  be  pafs’d  before  the  Shot  reaches  it  : 

But  as  the  Sportfman  ufually  endeavours  to 
let  the  Game  pafs  by  or  from  him  before  he 
IhootSj  and  fo  takes  it  upon  a  Line,  this 
Direction  is  perfectly  unnecefiary,  Many 
Gentlemen  ihoot  flying  On  Horfe-back,  their 
Morfes  being  brought  to  ftand  ftill  upon  the 
leaft  Check  of  the  Bridle,  and  not  to  move 
upon  the  Report  of  a  Gun; 

In  fhooting  Pheafants  that  generally  lie 
m  Woods  or  Coppices,  the  Sportfman  always 
'takes  with  him  a  good  Spaniel,  that  beats 
about,  and  makes  the  Pheafant  leave  the 
Yotu  XI Y;  R  Ground 
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Ground  to  pearch  upon  fome  Tree,  where 
the  Dog  ftands  baying  or  barking  at  her  ; 
on  which  the  Bird  is  fo  intent,  that  his  Ma¬ 
iler  finds  little  Difficulty  to  approach  within 
reach  of  her,  and  bring  her  down  with  his 
Gun.  The  Cock-Pheafant  is  one  of  the  moll 
beautiful  Birds  this  Ifland  affords,  and  e- 
fleem’d  a  delicious  Morfel.  In  {hooting 
Ducks  and  Water-Fowl  they  ufe  no  Dogs  to 
range,  but  only  to  follow  clofe  behind,  for 
this  fort  of  Fowl  will  rife  fall  enough. 

Woodcocks  are  another  confiderable  Branch 
©f  the  Gunner’s  Sport.  Thefe  are  much  more 
plentiful  in  the  North  and  Well  of  England 
than  in  the  Southern  or  Mid-land  Counties  ; 
the  Reafon  whereof  is  faid  to  be,  That  they 
meet  with  more  little  lhallow  Streams  there, 
in  which  they  feed  in  frofty  Weather.  Thefe 
Birds  leave  us  in  the  Spring,  and  return  again 
in  Winter.  It  is  fuppos’d  they  are  bred  in 
fome  Country  to  the  North  of  Britain ,  and 
forc’d  hither  in  Winter  by  the  Rigour  of  the 
Climate,  They  feed  in  the  Water  like  Ducks, 
mudding  and  mixing  it  with  Earth.  At  their 
firft  coming  over  they  are  found  upon  the 
high  Grounds  amongfl  Shrubs  •,  and  ufually 
lie  clofe  in  the  Day-time,  feeding,  likeWater- 
Fowl,  for  the  moll  part  in  the  Night.  The 
Woodcock  feems  to  be  apprehenfive  of  fome 
Bird  of  Prey,  by  his  lhort  Flights,  and 
dropping  down  fuddenly.  The  ufual  way 
of  coming  at  them  in  the  Well  is  by  fluffing 
them  with  a  Dog  5  then  putting  up  a  Stale, 
refembling  a  black  Horfe  or  Cow,  which  the 
Sportfman  carries  before  him,  concealing 
himfelf  thereby  from  the  Cock,  and  ffoots 
him  thro’  a  Hole  of  the  Cloth.  In  a  Froll 
they  find  them  feeding  on  the  fides  of  Rivu- 
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lets.  Some  ufe  Setting-Dogs  and  a  Bell,  England, 
fhooting  them  before  they  are  difturb’d.  t/YM 
They  alfo  fpring  them  with  Spaniels,  and 
fhoot  them  flying,  which  is  the  ufual  Sport 
of  Gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  England ,  and 
introduc’d  here  by  the  French  about  forty 
Years  ago. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  taking 
Woodcocks :  In  the  Ridings  between  high 
Woods  they  place  a  Net  crofs  from  one  fide 
to  the  other,  about  the  height  the  Cocks  fly. 

Night  and  Morning,  for  they  generally  take 
a  Flight  or  two  about  Twilight  before  they 
go  to  feed,  and  again  in  the  Morning  before 
they  go  to  their  Seat  ;  and  this  is  call’d 
Cock-fhoot-time,  when  a  Boy  Hands  under 
one  of  the  Poles  that  fupports  the  Net,  and 
by  a  String  pulls  _  the  Net  to  the  Ground 
when  the  Cock  ftrikes  againft  it.  They  are 
taken  alfo  by  trannelling  Nets,  and  by  Snares 
made  of  Horfe-Hair  fet  in  the  Furrows  where 
they  us’d  to  feed.  Another  way  is  by  placing 
Nets  on  the  Ground  in  the  Paths  of  Woods, 
and  driving  the  Cocks  into  them.  Thefe 
Birds,  tho’  they  are  excellent  Food,  are  not 
comprehended  under  the  Term  Game ,  and 
:  eonfequently  every  one  is  at  Liberty  to  kill 
diem  ;  which  makes  a  Dinner  of  Woodcocks 
n  the  Weft  of  England  as  cheap  as  a  Beef- 
leak. 

:  Thofe  who  have  given  Directions  concern-  Fifhins, 
ng  this  Diverfion  advife  the  Angler  to  place  ' 
i  aimfelf  fo  that  his  Shadow  may  not  fall  upon 
die  Water  %  and  that  in  Ponds  he  fhou’d 
single  near  the  Watering-places  where  Cattle 
go  to  drink  :  that  in  Rivers  alfo  he  ftiou’d 
iave  Regard  to  the  Places  where  the  Fifh 
requenu  and  obferve,  that  it  is  ufually 
R  %  good 
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England.  good  Angling  in  Whirl-pools,  under  Bridges, 
at  the  Fall  of  Mills,  and  wherever  the  Water 
is  deep  and  clear.  The  Seafon  for  Angling 
is  from  jfpril  to  October,  for  in  cold  or  windy 
Weather  the  Fifh  will  not  bite  •,  and  the  beft 
Times  of  the  Day  are  from  three  to  nine  in 
the  Morning,  and  from  three  to  Sun-fet  in 
the  Afternoon.  If  the  Wind  be  Eafterly  it 
is  in  vain  to  angle  :  In  any  other  Points  it  is 
well  enough,  if  it  do  not  blow  hard  but 
the  South  is  the  beft,  and  a  clofe  lowring 
warm  Day,  with  a  gentle  Wind.  After  a 
Shower  they  will  rife  at  a  Fly,  and  bite 
eagerly  ;  and  the  cooler  the  Weather  the 
better  during  the  hot  Months  ;  whereas  to¬ 
wards  Winter  the  warmeft  Days  are  beft. 

At  the  Opening  of  Sluices,  or  Mill-Dams, 
if  you  go  down  the  Water  you  cannot  eafily 
rnifs  of  Fifti,  that  fwim  up  the  Stream  in 
fearch  of  Food  which  the  Water  brings  down, 
And  at  any  time  when  Trouts  leap  up  at  the 
Flies  upon  the  Water,  or  when  the  Jack: 
purfue  other  Fifti,  is  a  good  time  for  Angling 
But  after  great  Rains,  when  the  Waters  are 
difcolour’d,  or  in  exceffive  hot  Weather,  il 
never  is  good  Angling. 

Carp,  Tench,  Eels,  Jacks  and  Breams, 
delight  moft  in  handing  Waters,  the  three 
firft  in  muddy  Bottoms  :  Salmons,  Trouts: 
Perch,  Gudgeons,  Barbels,  Roach  and  Dace 
in  running  Streams  :  The  Shad,  Mullet,  anc 
fome  others,  in  Waters  that  ebb  and  flow. 

The  Baits  generally  us’d  are  either  Worms, 
Flies,  Maggots,  Frogs,  fmall  Fifti,  or  Pafts, 
of  which  Fifhermen  make  a  great  Variety, 
patp.  The  Carp  is  cover’d  with  very  ft  rone 
broad  white  Scales,  of  a  yeilowifh  Caft  wher 
he  is  of  any  Age.  He  grows  till  he  is  twe 

Feel 
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Feet  or  more  in  length,  and  is  of  a  propor-  England, 
tionable  breadth  and  thicknefs.  He  is  faid  l/'VNJ 
to  live  above  an  hundred  Years,  if  he  comes 
to  no  untimely  end,  His  Head  is  Ihort,  and 
he  has  no  Teeth.  He  has  broad  Fins,  and 
his  Tail  is  broad  and  forked.  But  what  is 
moll  remarkable  in  this  Filh,  is,  that  he  has 
no  Tongue,  only  a  Flefhy  Palate  in  the  room 
of  it,  with  which  he  tails  his  Food.  Carps 
are  faid  to  have  been  brought  into  England 
about  1 50  Years  ago,  by  one  Leonard  Maf cal. 

They  are  delicious  Food,  efpecially  ftew’d 
in  their  own  Blood.  They  breed  feveral 
Months  in  the  Year,  which  few  other  Filh 
do  ;  and  confequently  encreafe  mightily,  if 
they  are  not  devour’d  by  Pikes  or  Perch,  or 
put  into  fome  Pond  where  there  are  cold 
Springs,  and  then  they  will  not  breed  at  all. 

The  Carp  is  a  Leather-mouth’d  Filh,  fo 
that  if  you  have  once  llruck  him  with  your 
Hook  he  feldom  breaks  away.  He  is  fubtil, 
and  very  difficult  to  be  taken,  efpecially  in 
Ponds  where  he  has  Food  enough  :  He  will 
fcarce  ever  bite  in  cold  Weather,  and  in  the 
hot  Seafon  the  Sportfman  cannot  be  up  too 
early  or  too  late.  The  Baits  moll  proper 
for  Carp  are  Worms  or  fweet  Palls,  They 
fpawn  chiefly  in  May  or  June  \  after  which 
they  are  ufually  very  hungry,  and  will  bite, 
if  ever. 

The  Tench  has  very  fmall  Scales,  fmooth  Tenclv 
and  flippery  as  an  Eel,  of  a  very  dark  Colour 
enclining  to  green,  and  grows  almoll  as  large 
as  the  Carp  ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other 
will  live  a  great  while  out  of  the  Water, 
perhaps  longer  than  any  other  Filh,  except 
Eels.  The  Tench  has  large  Fins,  a  red 
pircle  about  his  Eyes,  and  a  little  Barb  at 

each 
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England,  each  Corner  of  his  Mouth  *,  delights  to  lie  in 
the  Mud  and  among  the  Weeds  :  and  both 
the  Carp  and  Tench  ftrike  fo  deep  into  the 
Mud  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  take  them 
with  a  calling  Net.  Some  efteem  the  Flelh 
of  the  Tench  preferable  to  that  of  the  Carp. 
It  is  a  very  firm  Fifh,  few  Bones,  and  makes 
a  noble  Difh  fouc’d  :  One  full-grown  Tench 
will  fill  an  ordinary  Difh.  This  Fifh  will 
bite  freely  during  the  hot  Seafon,  viz.  in  the 
Months  of  June ,  July  and  Auguft,  early  in 
the  Morning  and  late  in  the  Evening.  The 
bell  Baits  for  them  are  little  red  Worms. 
The  Tench  is  call’d  the  Phyfician  of  the  other 
Fifh,  who  are  faid  to  receive  great  Benefit 
by  rubbing  againfl  him  ;  and  ’tis  for  this 
Reafon,  according  to  Sportfmen,  that  the 
Pikes  and  Jacks  will  not  prey  upon  him. 

gels.  Eels  are  another  Fifh  that  delight  much  in 
Mud,  and  indeed  ufually  live  in  it,  except 
when  they  ftrike  out  for  their  Prey,  which 
is  ufually  in  the  Night.  They  fo  much  re- 
femble  a  Snake  in  their  Make  and  Motion, 
that  the  Indians  refufe  to  eat  them  ;  though 
the  clear  Silver-Eel  is  certainly  moft  delicious 
wholefome  Food.  Their  Backs  are  of  a  dark 
greenifh  Colour,  and  their  Bellies  whitifh, 
or  at  leaft  ought  to  be  fo,  for  if  they  are  of 
a  muddy  or  yellow  Colour,  they  are  neither 
grateful  to  the  Palate  or  Stomach  :  Perhaps 
there  is  no  Fifh  more  unwholefome  than  a 
muddy  Eel  j  many  Inftances  might  be  given 
of  People  who  have  kill?d  themfelves  with 
eating  too  freely  of  this  kind  of  Food,  es¬ 
pecially  of  large  over-grown  Eels.  They 
Seldom  ftir  out  of  their  Holes  during  the 
Winter  Seafon,  but  keep  in  the  Mud  ;  and 
in  Summer  the  Night  is  the  moft  proper 
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time  to  take  them  ;  which  is  ufually  done  England 
by  laying  feveral  Hooks  in  the  Water,  baited  l/W 
with  little  red  Worms,  and  fattening,  them 
by  a  Line  to  the  Bank  on  thefe  Hooks  you 
will  find  feveral  have  hung  themfelves  when 
you  come  to  take  the  Hooks  up  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing.  You  may  alfo  angle  for  this  Fifli  in 
Mill-ponds,  and  under  Bridges,  and  where¬ 
ver  there  is  a  great  Fall  of  Water. 

The  Pike  and  Jack  are  the  fame  Filh,  ThePike 
differing  only  in  their  Size  and  Age  ;  or  in 
other  Words,  what  we  call  a  Jack  is  a  young 
Pike.  His  Body  is  round  and  long  ;  his 
Scales  fet  clofe,  and  of  a  whitilh  Colour, 
except  towards  the  Back,  which  is  a  dark 
green  ;  and  the  Under  Jaw  only  has  Teeth. 

He  is  a  Filh  of  Prey,  and  may  be  call’d  the 
Frelh- Water-Shark  ;  only  his  Flelh  is  ad¬ 
mirably  firm  and  white,  and  moft  delicious 
eating  *,  whereas  the  Flelh  of  the  Shark  is 
good  for  little.  He  is  bold,  very  little 
afraid  of  a  Man,  and  will  lie  balking  himfelf 
in  the  Sun  on  the  top  of  the  Water  frequently 
till  he  is  fnar’d  or  Ihot.  He  grows  to  a  Yard 
or  Ell  in  length,  and  is  faid  to  live  longer 
than  the  Carp.  The  largeft  are  found  in  the 
Meers  of  the  Fens,  but  thofe  in  Rivers  or 
clear  Ponds  are  held  to  be  the  belt.  He 
never  ventures  to  Sea,  and  feldom  to  the 
Mouth  of  a  River  ;  and  if  he  does,  he  grows 
lean  and  good  for  nothing.  He  will  fwallow 
Filh  almoft  as  big  as  himfelf,  and  even  thole 
of  his  own  kind,  with  the  Head  downwards, 
and  perhaps  the  Tail  hanging  out  of  his 
Mouth  •,  and  lives  very  much  upon  Frogs  in 
Summer.  The  larger  he  is  the  firmer  his 
Flelh,  and  confequently  in  moft  efteem.  He 
fpares  no  kind  of  Filh  except  the  Tench, 
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as  has  been  intimated  already.  The  ufual 
Bait  for  him  is  a  little  Perch,  Roach,  Dace, 
&V.  or  the  yelloweft  Frogs  >  He  is  taken 
either  with  the  Angle  or  the  Trowling-line, 
and  with  all  kind  of  Nets. 

The  Salmon  is  a  Fifh  univerfally  admir’d. 
He  is  three  or  four  Foot  in  length,  a  ftrait 
beautiful  Fifh,  cloath’d  with  fmall  white 
Scales,  and  arm’d  with  Teeth,  the  largeft 
weighing  between  thirty  and  forty  Pounds  ; 
he  has  a  little  Head,  a  fharp  Snout,  a  fork’d 
Tail,  and  his  Back  of  a  Blueifh  Colour.  The 
Flefh  of  the  Salmon  before  it  is  boil’d  or  fak¬ 
ed  is  White,  but  afterwards  changes  Red.  It 
is  a  fat,  tender  and  fweet  Fifh,  with  which 
the  Stomach  is  foon  fatiated,  and  therefore 
’tis  not  advifable  to  eat  too  much  of  it.  They 
are  always  bred  in  Rivers  near  the  Sea,  but 
in  frefh  Water  :  They  fpawn  in  Angufi , 
making  a  Hole  in  fome  Gravelly  part  of  the 
River,  where  they  hide  it,  covering  it  with 
Stones  or  Gravel.  Both  the  Melter  and  the 
Spawner  betake  themfelves  to  the  Sea  before 
Winter,  and  after  the  cold  Seafon  return  to 
the  frefh  Water  again.  It  is  faid  they  grow 
large  at  Sea,  but  fatten  moft  in  the  Rivers : 
They  feldom  remain  long  in  a  place,  but  get 
up  as  near  the  Fountain-Head  as  they  can, 
keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  River  ;  and  are 
of  that  ftrength  and  agility,  that  they  will 
fometimes  jump  over  things  that  obftrudt 
their  Paffage  in  the  River.  They  fifh  for 
them  in  May ,  June ,  July  and  Augujl ,  baiting 
with  Worms  or  fmall  Fifh,  and  ufually  fland 
in  fome  Boat  in  the  middle  of  the  Stream,  be- 
caufe  he  feldom  comes  near  the  Shoar  i  The 
Natural  or  Artificial  Fly  alfo  is  a  good  Bait 
for  him  j  but  it  is  neceflary  to  ufe  a  Trowl* 
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as  for  a  Pike,  rather  than  an  Angle,  on  England, 
account  of  his  Strength.  There  are  various 
ways  befides,  which  Fifher men  ufe  who  make 
it  a  Trade  to  take  them  ;  but  my  Bufinefs 
here  is  only  to  mention  Fifhing  as  a  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Diverfion.  The  Legiflature  have 
thought  fit  to  make  feveral  Laws  for  the 
Prefervation  of  the  Salmon-Fifheries,  which 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  North  and  Weft  of 
England.  Our  Rivers  in  the  South  have 
fcarce  any  Salmon,  except  feme  few  that  are 
taken  in  the  Thames  :  Thefe  indeed  are 
preferr’d  to  all  others  at  London ,  poflibly 
becaufe  they  have  the  Thames  Salmon  fre flier 
than  they  can  have  them  from  any  other 
River.  Twelve  Pence  a  Pound  is  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Price  for  Salmon  in  Town  j  though 
it  may  be  purchas’d  for  three  Pence  a  Pound 
or  lefs  in  the  Weft  and  North  near  the  Salmon 
Rivers. 

The  Trout  is  rather  long  than  broad,  The 
having  white  Scales,  the  largeft  about  two  Trout. 
Foot  long  :  He  has  a  fhort  round  Head,  a 
blunt  Snout,  and  arm’d  with  Teeth  *,  prettily 
fpotted  with  red  Spots  when  he  is  in  Seafon, 
which  is  during  the  hot  Months  :  His  Flefh 
turns  red  with  boiling  ;  and  in  many  other 
Refpefts  he  refembles  the  Salmon.  They 
fpawn  in  November  and  December  •,  whereas 
other  Fifh  fpawn  in  the  Spring  *,  and  till  the 
Weather  grows  warm  are  good  for  nothing  : 
nor  will  their  Flefh  change  red  with  dreffing 
when  out  of  Seafon.  They  are  bred  chiefly 
in  fhallow  gravelly  Brooks,  and  feed  on  little 
Fifh,  Flies,  and  Infers.  They  have  but 
few  fmail  Bones,  and  their  Flefh  is  preferr’d 
by  many  that  underftand  good  Eating  to  any 
other  Frefh -Water -Fifh.  They  will  bite 
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England,  either  at  Flies  on  the  top  of  the  Water,  or 

i/VV  Ground-rbaits  in  deep  Pits.  The  Trout  is 
always  lean  in  cold  Weather,  which  is  faid 
to  proceed  from  the  Lice  or  little  Worms 
that  ftick  clofe  to  his  Flefh,  and  fuck  out  all 
his  Moifture.  When  it  begins  to  be  warm 
he  gathers  Strength,  and  leaving  the  deep 
Waters,  reforts  to  the  gravelly  Shallows, 
where  he  rubs  and  cleanfes  himfelf  from  his 
Lice.  The  Baits  moft  proper  for  him  are 
Worms,  Minows,  or  Flies  either  natural  or 
artificial ;  but  the  Dew* worm  is  efteem’d  the 
beft  :  As  for  Pafts,  he  does  not  much  regard 
them. 

Pefth,  The  Perch  is  a  Ihort  Fifh,  but  pretty 
*  broad,  Hog-back’d,  and  arm’d  with  Teeth, 
his  Scales  fmall,  and  extremely  clofe  and 
ruff ;  he  has  a  thorny  Back,  and  is  of  a  light 
brown  Colour,  with  pretty  red  Fins  :  He 
feldom  exceeds  two  Foot  in  length,  and 
fpawns  in  February  or  March  :  His  Flefh  is 
efteem’d  delicious  eating.  As  he  is  a  Fifh 
of  Prey,  they  bait  for  him  frequently  with 
little  Fifh,  but  a  Dew-worm  is  as  well.  He 
bites  beft  in  Summer,  Morning  and  Evening, 
and  will  not  refufe  the  Bait  in  a  fine  warm 
Day  in  Winter.  He  is  a  brave  bold  biting 
Fifh,  with  a  wide  Mouth,  and  affords  the 
Angler  great  Diverfion  :  You  may  take  them 
as  faft  as  you  can  lay  in  early  in  the  Morning, 
but  when  the  Day  grows  hot  they  bite  no 
more  till  the  Evening. 

Gudgeon  The  Gudgeon  is  a  little  round  Bodied  Fifh, 
feldom  more  than  four  or  five  Inches  in  length ; 
it  has  fmall  Scales,  and  is  of  a  light  brown 
Colour,  the  Flefh  fweet  and  well  relifh’d, 
and  may  be  eaten  with  the  Bones,  like  Sprats, 
It  fpawns  three  or  four  times  in  Summer,  and 

delights 
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delights  in  fwift  Streams  and  gravelly  Bot-  England, 
toms.  The  beft  Baits  for  them  are  little  red  G'YNJ 
Dunghil-Worms,  which  Ihou’d  trail  upon 
the  Ground.  It  is  common  to  fifh  for  them 
with  feveral  Hooks,  and  the  Angler  fre¬ 
quently  brings  up  two  or  three  together.  In 
the  Heat  of  Summer  they  lie  in  the  fhalloweft 
part  of  the  River,  infomuch  that  the  Sportf- 
man  may  fee  them  take  their  Baits :  And  as 
there  is  ufually  Plenty  of  them,  and  they 
bite  at  almoft  all  Hours,  there  are  few  forts 
of  Fifh  that  afford  more  Diverfion,  or  are 
better  worth  the  taking,  if  they  are  eaten  as 
foon  as  out  of  the  Water.  They  are  very 
little  inferior  to  Smelts,  and  referable  them 
pretty  much  in  their  Form  and  Taft,  only 
they  are  lefs  •,  and  we  have  them  all  the 
Year,  whereas  Smelts  vifit  us  but  once  in 
Summer. 

As  for  Roach,  Dace,  Chub,  Bream,  and 
other  rafcally  Fifh,  the  manner  of  taking 
them  is  not  worth  deferibing  ;  and  as  I  have 
given  the  Reader  a  general  Taft  of  this  kind 
of  Diverfion,  he  will  efteem  it  fufficient  in  a 
Work  of  this  Nature,  where  I  muft  unavoid¬ 
ably  be  converfant  with  fo  great  a  Variety  of 
Objefts. 

The  next  Rural  Recreation  I  fhall  treat  of  Horfe- 
is  that  of  Horfe-racing,  a  Sport  of  late  Years  rachg< 
become  univerfal :  Scarce  a  County  in  En¬ 
gland  but  has  its  ftated  Times  and  Places  for 
Racing  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  at  which 
moft  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  feveral  Counties 
refpe&ively  afiemble,  Thofe  that  are  fond 
of  this  Diverfion  are  extremely  nice  in  the 
Breed  of  their  Horfes,  and  have  imported 
the  Horfes  of  feveral  Countries  in  order  to 
niend  it.  The  Turkijh  fiorfe,  ftis  obferv’d, 
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has  a  great  deal  of  Beauty  and  Fire,  and  is 
very  fwift  •,  with  a  good  Mare  he  breeds  fine 
Colts,  efpecially  for  the  Race  •,  but  there  are 
few  of  thefe  brought  to  England. 

The  Barb ,  or  Barbary ,  Horfe  is  of  all 
others  the  molt  teachable  and  gentle,  and  has 
a  very  graceful  Action  •,  but  is  naturally  fo 
lazy  and  negligent  in  his  Walk,  that  he  is 
apt  to  Humble  on  plain  Ground  :  whereas  if 
he  is  awaken’d  and  rode  up  to  his  Mettle, 
no  Horfe  is  more  nimble,  vigorous,  and 
adroit,  and  better  for  an  Atffion  of  one  or 
two  Flours,  He  makes  a  good  Stallion  to 
breed  running  Horfes  out  off,  the  Colts  being 
well  winded,  fleet,  and  good  at  bottom.  But 
the  choiceit  Barbes  are  felaom  brought  over, 
the  Merchants  who  import  them  not  being 
Judges  of  the  Goodnefs  of  a  Horfe,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  buy  the  cheapeft. 

The  Spanijh  Horfe  is  of  a  moft  exaff  and 
curious  Shape,  not  fo  thin  and  flight  as  the 
Barb ,  but  form’d  by  Nature  for  Strength 
as  well  as  Beauty.  He  is  very  teachable,  and 
yet  of  high  Spirit  and  Courage.  ’Tis  reported 
that  thofe  of  their  bell  Breed  that  are  train’d 
up  for  the  Encounter  of  the  Bull  at  their 
Bull-Feafts,  will  obey  their  Riders  even  after 
their  Guts  are  let  out,  and  continue  the 
A&ion  to  the  utmoft  of  their  Strength, though 
they  are  forc’d  to  tread  on  their  own  Bowels. 
But  however  that  be,  the  Spanijh  Horfe  hath 
the  beft  Aftion  in  his  Trot,  the  loftieft  Gal¬ 
lop,  the  fwifteft  Carreer  •,  and  yet  is  extremely 
gentle  and  tradtable,  and  proper  to  make  a 
Shew  at  a  Cavalcade,  or  on  a  Review. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  good  Breeds  of 
Englijh  Horfes  both  for  Racing  and  Hunting, 
and  no  Horfes  in  Europe  will  endure  greater 
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Hardships  and  Fatigue.  The  Twelve  Stone  England. 
Horfes,  fuch  as  ufually  run  for  Plates,  are  i/YV 
efteem’d  very  proper  for  Officers  of  the  Army, 
if  they  be  well  chofen,  and  of  a  good  Difpo- 
fition  (which  generally  our  Englijh _  Horfes 
are  not)  and  of  the  ftrongeft  fort,  with  good 
Reins  and  Limbs,  and  Heads  well  fet  on. 

The  Race-Horfe  ought  to  be  as  light  as 
poffible,  large  and  long,  but  well  ffiap’d, 
with  a  ffiort  Back,  long  Sides,  a  little  long 
legg’d,  and  narrow  breafted  •,  for  fuch  will 
gallop  nimbly.  And  there  is  this  Advantage 
in  Horfe-Matches,  that  we  are  ever  endea¬ 
vouring  to  mend  the  Breed,  and  know  exadlly 
the  Speed,  Wind,  Force  and  Heart  of  every 
Horfe  that  runs  •,  which  directs  us  in  our 
Choice  of  Horfes  for  the  War,  Hunting, 
Breeding,  the  Road,  &c.  It  is  obferv’d, 
that  a  Horfe  may  travel  well  and  hunt  well, 
and  yet  when  he  comes  to  be  prefs’d  hard, 
and  forc’d  to  the  Extremity  of  what  he  can 
do,  prove  not  good  at  bottom.  The  fame 
Defedt  in  Nature,  which  occafions  a  Horfe 
to  be  faint-hearted  when  he  is  {train’d  to  his 
utmoft,  and  kept  to  it,  will  make  him  fo, 
if  he  is  defperately  wounded.  We  fee  fome 
running  Horfes,  that  have  wanted  neither 
Wind  or  Speed,  have  been  beaten,  only  by 
their  Hearts  finking  in  them  when  they  have 
been  hard  prefs’d. 

But  tho’  many  Advantages  might  accrue 
to  us  from  this  noble  Entertainment  of  Horfe - 
racing,  fuch  as  the  making  our  Gentry 
healthful  and  adlive,  and  drawing  them  off 
from  more  effeminate  Amufements,  as  well 
as  mending  the  Breed  of  our  Horfes  •,  yet  a 
late  Writer  too  juftly  obferves,  that  it  is  now 
become  fo  much  a  Trade,  Bets  run  fo  high. 
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England,  Sharpers  of  the  vileft  Characters  intermingling 
V/YV  among  the  Quality,  and  making  it  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  word;  kind  of  Gaming,  even 
Hazard,  where  Gentlemen  too  often  lofe 
their  Fortunes  at  a  fingle  Throw,  or  fo  en¬ 
cumber  their  Eftates  as  to  render  them  necef- 
fitous  and  uneafy  all  their  Lives  after  ;  it  is 
much  queftion’d  whether  this  Diverfion  is  not 
attended  with  more  bad  than  good  Confe- 
fequences. 

But  to  proceed,  Thofe  who  underftand 
this  kind  of  Diverfion  advife  the  Gentleman 
or  Jocky  that  rides  for  the  Plate  to  be  fure 
to  have  his  Stomach  empty,  only  taking 
Refrefhment  enough  to  keep  out  the  Wind  : 
if  he  is  fo  light  that  he  muft  carry  weight, 
he  is  advis’d  to  let  it  be  in  Shot  quilted  in 
his  Waftcoat ;  that  his  Waftcoat  and  Drawers 
Ihou’d  be  made  clofe  to  his  Body  ;  a  little 
Cap  tied  upon  his  Head  ;  his  Boots  garter’d 
up  fall,  and  his  Spurs  of  the  bell  Metal. 

If  his  Horfe  excels  in  Goodnefs  more  than 
Speed,  he  is  directed  to  ftart  him  off  roundly, 
and  run  him  to  the  very  top  of  what  he  can 
do  during  the  whole  Heat  *,  and  by  this  means 
if  the  Horfe  he  runs  againft  is  not  fo  good  at 
bottom,  tho’  he  have  more  Speed,  will  be 
beaten,  being  run  off  his  Speed  before  he 
comes  to  the  End  of  the  Race.  On  the  Con¬ 
trary,  if  the  Horfe’s  Excellency  be  Speed, 
then  the  Jocky  ought  to  wait  upon  the  other 
Horfe,  and  keep  behind  till  he  comes  almoft 
to  the  Stand,  and  then  endeavour  to  give  a 
loofe  by  him  :  And  it  may  be  Policy  when 
the  Jocky  is  to  run  more  Heats  than  one,  to 
lofe  a  Heat  for  the  faving  of  his  Horfe,  and 
lie  behind  all  the  way  lo  as  juft  to  fave  his 
Diftance.  And  the  Rider  is  advis’d  above 
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all  things  not  to  incommode  his  Horfe  by  England, 
fwagging  this  way  or  that  way,  which  is  as 
bad  as  an  additional  Weight ;  and  to  take 
Care  of  jobbing  his  Horfe’s  Mouth,  tho*  he 
ought  every  now  and  then  to  move  the  Bit. 

As  every  Man  is  weigh’d  juft  before  he  ftarts, 
fo  he  is  at  the  End  of  the  Heat  •,  and  if  he 
wants  of  Weight  at  coming  in,  he  lofes  the 
Heat  tho’  he  was  the  firft  Horfe.  Between 
the  firft  and  fecond  Heat  half  an  Hour  is 
allow’d  to  rub  the  Horfes  ;  and  then  the 
Trumpet  founding  again,  they  mount,  and 
fo  on  till  they  have  finifh’d,  which  is  fome- 
times  three  Heats,  and  at  others  three  Heats 
and  a  Courfe,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of 
the  Place. 

The  greateft  Afiembly  of  the  principal 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  England  for  this 
Sport  is  at  Newmarket  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  annually,  where  the  King  gives  a  Plate. 

Our  former  Princes,  efpecially  King  Charles 
the  Second,  us’d  to  be  prefent  at  them  ;  and 
both  the  King,  and  many  of  the  Nobility, 
have  little  Hunting-Seats  there,  only  fit  to 
accommodate  them  for  the  jfhort  Stay  they 
make.  There  is  not  in  Europe  to  be  feen  la 
many  fine  Horfes  together  as  we  meet  with 
on  this  Occafion  in  the  Plains  of  Newmarket. 

Here  the  World  feems  to  be  very  much  upon 
the  Level,  no  Body  wear  Swords,  Men  of 
all  Degrees  converfe  freely  together, 
bet  and  lay  Wagers  without  Ceremony.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  run  for  a  thoufand 
Pounds  at  a  time,  and  the  Bets  frequently 
amount  to  many  thoufands.  Here  is  a  four 
Mile  and  fix  Mile  Courfe  on  a  level  Heath 
of  excellent  Turf,  without  Hedge  or  Tree 
*0  interrupt  the  Sight,  the  laft  half  Mile  of 
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the  Courfe  only  being  upon  a  gentle  Afcent. 
It  is  very  entertaining  to  fee  how  thefe  fine 
Creatures  ftretch  up  this  little  Hill  with  a 
fwift  but  regular  Motion,  while  the  whole 
Field  is  laying  Wagers  on  one  Side  or  other, 
and  endeavouring  to  get  in  to  fee  the  end  of 
it ;  and  fo  extremely  well  match’d  they  often 
are,  that  the  Prize  is  carried  but  by  the 
Length  of  a  Horfe,  or  perhaps  by  his  Head, 
the  Judges  who  are  to  decide  it  being  plac’d 
at  a  proper  Station  to  take  the  niceft  View. 
Thefe  Races  are  again  renew’d  in  April  annu¬ 
ally,  but  then  the  Concourfe  is  not  near  fo 
great,  the  Quality  at  that  time  attending 
the  Court  or  Parliament  in  Town. 

I  have  already  obferv’d,  that  the  Evening 
of  the  Day,  and  great  part  of  the  Night,  is 
ufually  employ’d  in  Gaming  at  Newmarket, 
and  in  other  places  ;  the  Gentlemen  and  La¬ 
dies  have  a  Ball  that  lafts  till  Morning.  Many 
of  the  Gentlemen  that  attend  the  Races  in 
the  Day-time  at  Newmarket ,  are  engag’d  in 
Cock-matches  in  the  Evening,  which  is  ano¬ 
ther  great  Diverfion  of  our  Gentry  •,  but  I 
think  not  follow’d  fo  much  of  late  as  it  was 
about  forty  Years  ago. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  ftir  in  Dieting  and 
Exercifing  of  Cocks  as  well  as  Horfes,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  the  Match  i  and 
regard  alio  is  had  to  their  Shape,  their  Colour, 
and  their  Courage.  The  Middle-fiz’d  Cocks 
are  efteem’d  the  belt  and  nimbleft  *,  they 
fhou’d  Hand  almoft  upright,  having  a  fmall 
Head,  a  quick  large  Eye,  a  ftrong  crook’d 
Beak,  the  Beam  of  their  Legs  very  ftrong  *, 
their  Plumes  grey,  blue  or  yellow  ;  their 
Spurs  long,  rough  and  Iharp,  bending  a 
little  inwards  j  their  Courage  is  Ihewn  by 
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their  Walk,  and  by  their  frequent  Crowing  England, 
in  the  Pen  j  and  they  ought  to  have  a  ready  L/'V'vJ 
Heel. 

The  bed  time  to  take  up  Cocks  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  the  Encounter,  is  about  the 
latter  end  of  Auguft  •,  for  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  May  is  the  ufual  Seafon  for  Cock¬ 
ing.  Six  Weeks  time  is  allotted  for  dieting 
and  difciplining  a  Cock  before  he  is  fit  for  the 
Engagement,  and  a  mighty  Contention  there 
ufually  is  about  Matching  of  him,  that  the 
Cock  he  fights  with  does  not  exceed  him  ei¬ 
ther  in  length  or  ftrength.  Before  they  fight 
they  cut  off  their  Manes  clofe  to  the  Neck, 
and  clip  the  Feathers  about  the  Rump,  Ho¬ 
ping  his  Wings  with  fharp  Points  :  They 
alfo  fcrape  and  lharpen  his  Beak,  and  arm  his 
Heels  with  Spurs  of  Steel.  Both  Cocks  being 
fet  down  in  the  Pit,  round  which  the  Specta¬ 
tors  fit  on  Seats  rifing  gradually  as  in  a 
Theatre,  the  Fight  commences,  which  is 
ufually  very  fharp  and  bloody,  lor  it  is  rare 
to  fee  a  Cock  turn  his  Back,  or  give  out, 
though  never  fo  much  wounded. 

During  the  Battle,  the  People  are  perpe¬ 
tually  betting  and  laying  Wagers,  which 
creates  a  confus’d  Noife  •,  and  no  fooner  is 
one  Cock  difpatch’d,  but  a  new  Match  is 
immediately  made,  infomuch  that  you  may 
fee  fifteen  or  twenty  Cocks  kill’d  before  the 
Affembly  rifes.  This  is  efteem’d  a  barbarous 
Entertainment  by  Foreigners,  but  furely  not 
fo  barbarous  as  the  Engagements  between 
Men  and  Bulls  in  Spain ,  the  Baiting  of  Beads 
other  Countries,  and  the  Engagements 
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between  Men  and  Men,  and  Men  and  Beads, 
which  made  fo  great  a  part  of  the  Diveffions 
of  the  Romans „ 
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England.  The  next  Diverfion  I  ftiall  mention  is 
Bowls,  a  Game  in  a  manner  appropriated  to 
the  Summer  Seafon,  becaufe  it  is  not  pofiible 
to  keep  a  Green  in  order  during  the  Winter. 
Here  the  Gamefters  having  thrown  up  or 
drawn  Cuts  to  fettle  who  and  who  (hall  be 
together,  each  Man  chufes  a  Pair  of  Bowls, 
and  having  thrown  out  the  Jack  to  a  due 
Diftance,  one  of  a  fide  bowl  at  it,  then  ano¬ 
ther  Couple,  and  fo  on,  till  they  have  de¬ 
liver’d  all  their  Bowls  ;  and  if  one  of  the 
Parties  has  the  good  Fortune  to  lay  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  Bowls,  nearer  the  Jack  than 
any  on  the  other  fide,  fo  many  are  gain’d  that 
End.  Then  they  take  up  their  Bowls,  throw 
out  the  Jack,  and  bowl  at  it  again,  till  one 
Side  or  the  other  have  gain’d  a  certain  Num¬ 
ber,  fuppofe  7,  9,  or  11,  by  which  the 
Stakes  are  won.  But  what  I  aim  at  here, 
is  not  to  give  a  perfedt  Defcription  of  the 
Game,  I  only  recommend  it  as  a  molt  inno¬ 
cent  healthful  Exercife,  and  which  till  very 
lately  was  in  great  Vogue,  no  Gentleman’s 
Seat  or  Market-Town  being  without  its 
Bowling-Green,  where  the  Neighbourhood 
afiembled  towards  the  Evening,  and  recrea¬ 
ted  themfelves  after  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Day 
was  ended,  playing  for  no  more  than  would 
juft  make  them  attentive  to  the  Sport.  But 
Bowls  are  now  pretty  much  difus’d,  and 

High  other  Games  introduc’d  in  their  room,  where 
aming.  a  Man  may  throw  away  his  Fortune  with 
more  Expedition.  Indeed  Gaming  is  become 
no  longer  a  Diverfion,  but  a  Trade ,  the  vilefi 
of  Trades ,  where  Cheats  and  Sharpers  inter¬ 
mingle  with  our  Gentry,  bubble  them  of 
their  Money,  and  frequently  reduce  their 
Superiors  to  the  Necefiity  of  becoming 
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Sharpers  in  their  Turns.  Many  excellent  England 
Laws,  *tis  true,  are  made  againft  this 
Practice  ;  but  while  the  Court  is  ftill  a 
Privileg’d  place,  and  Men  of  the  higheft 
Rank  countenance  the  Villany  j  while  what 
is  fafly  call’d  Honour  fhall  induce  a  Man 
without  the  Compulfion  of  Law,  to  pay  a 
Creditor  of  this  kind,  to  the  Ruin  of  all 
others  that  have  dealt  with  him,  and  even  of 
his  Wife  and  Children,  in  vain  do  we  hope 
for  a  Remedy  to  this  growing  Evil  from 
the  Law.  If  it  be  demanded  how  Ga¬ 
ming  comes  to  be  fo  much  in  vogue,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  affign  various  Reafons  for  it, 
the  principal  whereof  may  be  that  univerfal 
Poverty  which  reigns  in  the  whole  Kingdom, 
occafion’d  by  a  forty  Year’s  Land-Tax,  and 
the  heavy  Duties  laid  on  almoft  every  Com¬ 
modity,  as  well  as  by  the  Luxury  and  Ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  Natives,  and  the  vifible 
Decline  of  our  Trade  and  Manufactures.  In 
thefe  Circumftances,  when  People  find  it 
impoffible  to  extricate  themfelves  out  of  their 
Difficulties,  and  fupport  their  Families  and 
Charaders  by  ordinary  Means,  it  is  no  Won¬ 
der  if  they  have  recourfe  to  thofe  that  are 
extraordinary  j  one  lucky  Hand  at  Cards, 
one  Call:  of  a  Die,  they  hope  may  reftore 
;  their  broken  Fortunes,  not  refleding  that 
where  one  has  fav’d  himfelf  by  this  Condud, 

:  hundreds  have  made  themfelves  worfe  than 
Nothing.  If  they  can  produce  one  Example 
;°f  a  Gentleman  that  by  this  means  has  clear’d 
the  Debts  off  his  Eftate,  and  put  himfelf  in 
a  flourjffiing  Condition,  tho*  perhaps  he  has 
:  ruin’d  forty  Families,  and  been  guilty  of 
more  little  Shifts  and  Tricks  to  effed  it  than 
«a  common  Pick-pocket  is  in  his  Vocation, 
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yet  this  is  fufficient  Excouragement  to  hazard 
his  All  upon  a  Die  or  fingle  Card  •,  and  tho* 
he  fees  Crov/ds  of  ruin’d  Men  undone  before 
him,  he  ftill  flatters  himfelf  that  there  is  fome 
kind  Chance  inReftrve  for  him.  And  what  are 
Lotteries  and  Stockjobbing  but  another  kind 
of  Gaming,  not  much  lefs  fatal  to  private 
People,  and  infinitely  more  ruinous  to  the 
Publick,  as  moft  of  the  Money  that  is  thus 
employ’d  would  probably  have  been  employ’d 
in  Trade  and  Manufactures,  v/hich  mu  ft 
ever  languifh  while  Stocks  and  Companies 
flourifh. 

As  to  the  Winter-Games  of  Chefs,  Back- 
Gammon,  Billiards,  Tennis,  and  the  old 
fafnion’d  Englijh  Games  on  the  Cards,  where 
People  play’d  for  no  more  than  they  could 
lofe  without  Inconvenience,  and  purely  for 
Diverfion  to  pafs  away  a  long  Winter’s  Even¬ 
ing,  thefe  are  ftill  us’d  in  many  places  *,  but 
Hazard  and  high  Play  feems  to  have  in  fome 
meafure  fupplanted  even  thefe  Amufements 
too,  and  almoft  engrofs’d  our  whole  Attem 
tion. 

As  to  the  Diverfions  peculiar  to  the  Town, 
fuch  as  Plays,  Mafquerades,  taking  the  Air 
in  either  Park,  &c.  thefe  I  fhall  treat  of  in 
the  Defcription  of  London ,  and  proceed  to 
fhew  how  Ladies  fpend  their  Time  in  the 
Country  :  And,  as  I’m  inform’d,  the  Morn¬ 
ing  is  taken  up,  either  in  directing  their 
houfhold  Affairs,  drinking  Tea,  or  drefling  j 
fome  part  no  doubt  is  aflign’d  for  Devotion, 
and  perhaps  a  little  Walk,  when  the  Seafon 
of  the  Year  will  admit  of  it.  The  Afternoon 
is  ufually  fpent  in  paying  or  receiving  Vifits ; 
and  they  feem  to  keep  a  pretty  exaCt  Account 
of  their  Debts  and  Credits  in  this  particular, 
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making  it  an  eternal  Rule  never  to  vifit  a  England. 
Perfon  of  their  own  Rank  a  fecond  time  Ay'VX)' . 
before  their  Vifit  is  return’d.  Indeed  the 
Nobility  and  Perfons  of  Diftin&ion  have 
many  of  them  their  publick  Days,  when  moft 
of  the  Gentry  of  the  Neighbourhood  refort 
to  them,  without  expe&ing  their  Vifits  fhou’d 
be  return’d  regularly.  The  Entertainment 
on  thefe  Occafions  is  a  Difh  of  Tea  or  a  Glafs 
of  Wine,  and  the  Converfation  ufually  turns 
upon  the  unhappy  abfent,  upon  Drefs,  the 
Conduft  of  the  Court  Ladies ;  and  the  Wea¬ 
ther,  ’tis  obferv’d,  is  a  never  failing  Topick 
of  Difcourfe  among  the  Englijh.  Country- 
Dances  is  another  Evening-Diverfion  *,  but 
they  feldom  play  at  Cards  unlefs  it  be  with 
a  few  Friends  to  pafs  away  the  time,  when 
the  Weather  will  not  admit  of  going  abroad  *, 
and  many  of  them  bufie  themfelves  in  enqui¬ 
ring  after,  and  relieving  the  Diftreffes  of  their 
neceffitous  Neighbours  :  others  have  a  Taft 
for  Books,  and  are  not  ill  pleas’d  to  find 
themfelves  alone,  freed  from  the  Imperti- 
tinence  of  idle  Vifitors,  ever  inquifitive  after 
other  Peoples  Affairs,  and  perfectly  ignorant 
of  their  own. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagin’d  what  a  glorious 
Chara&er  a  little  Benevolence  wrell  apply’d, 
gives  Perfons  of  Diftindtion  in  the  Country  ; 
fuch  are  perfedlly  ador’d  by  the  common 
People,  who  are  ready  to  ferve  and  blefs 
them  upon  all  Occafions,  as  fo  many  Tutelary 
Deities  fant  amongft  them  for  their  Relief  and 
Protedlion.  Thefe  may  juftly  be  ftil’d  Gods 
on  Earth,  as  they  liberally  difpenfe  thofe 
Bleffings  which  Heaven  has  gracioufly  ftiow- 
er’d  down  upon  themfelves  among  the  indi¬ 
gent  People  :  And  what  can  be  more  definable 
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England,  than  to  find  all  the  World  about  us  united  in 
their  Addrefies  to  Heaven  for  our  Profperity, 
and  contributing  their  Endeavours  to  render 
us  fecure  and  happy,  who  ferve  as  fo  many 
Out-guards  to  dilcover  and  repel,  as  far  as  in 
them  lies,  all  Dangers  that  may  approach  our 
Dwellings  ?  But  notwithftanding  thefe  are 
the  never  failing  Confequences  that  attend 
thofe  who  difpence  the  Superfluities  of  their 
Fortunes  among  the  People,  it  mult  be  con- 
fefs’d,  there  are  too  many  who  abound  in 
Riches,  that  endeavour  to  diftinguilh  them- 
felves  by  their  Pride,  their  T yranny  and  Op- 
preflions  in  the  Countries  where  they  live, 
contemning  the  common  People  as  Creatures 
of  another  Species,  and  giving  them  worfe 
Quarter  than  their  Dogs  or  Horfes  :  Thefe 
are  fure  to  meet  with  Curfes  and  Reproaches 
fuitable  to  their  inhuman  Conduct,  and  when 
any  Calamity  overtakes  them,  have  no  Rea- 
fon  to  exped  the  Afliftance  of  thofe  they  have 
thus  abufed  :  though  I  remember  an  Inftance 
of  an  over-grown  Citizen,  who  had  left  off 
his  Bufinefs  and  purchas’d  a  fine  Seat  in 
the  Country,  barring  his  Doors  againft  all 
that  were  not  in  the  like  flourilhing  Circum- 
ftances ;  and  yet  the  poor  People  about  him, 
when  his  Houfe  was  on  fire,  and  upon  the 
point  of  being  burnt  down,  aflembled  and 
refcu’d  it  from  the  Flames  with  the  Hazard 
of  their  Lives  •,  which  had  fuch  an  Effed 
upon  the  Churl,  that  he  became  the  moll 
benevolent  Man  in  the  World,  ftudying  and 
contriving  the  Welfare  of  the  common  Peo¬ 
ple  afterwards,  more  than  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Gentlemen  :  he  was  now  convinc’d 
that  the  Poor  were  not  thofe  inconfiderable 
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ufelefs  Animals,  his  Pride  and  Covetoufnefs  England, 
had  formerly  reprefenced  them  to  be.  V/VNJ 

It  may  be  thought  ftrange  that  I  fhou’d 
here  introduce  Benevolence  among  the  Di- 
verfions  and  Recreations  of  the  Quality  in 
the  Country,  but  as  there  are  many  that 
make  this  both  their  Bufinefs  and  their  Plea- 
fure,  and  that  there  is  not  any  Satisfaction 
equal  to  that  of  doing  Good,  or  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  our  prefent  or  future  Happinefs, 
provided  we  are  guided  by  Prudence  and 
Juftice  in  the  Diftribution  of  our  Favours  ; 

I  hope  it  will  be  efteem’d  a  pardonable  Di- 
greffion,  if  it  be  one. 

The  Sports  of  the  common  People  are  Sports  of 
Wreftling,  Cudgel-playing,  Foot-ball,  Foot- the  cona- 
races.  Shooting  at  a  Mark,  Cricket,  Coits,  monPeo- 
Throwing  at  Cocks,  Bull-baiting,  Bear-pk- 
bating,  Ringing,  Nine-pins,  Shovel-board, 
and  fome  ordinary  Games  on  the  Cards. 

Miffion,  and  other  Foreigners,  alfo  reckon 
Boxing  and  Fifty  cuffs  one  of  their  principal 
Diverfions.  Cards,  Stool-ball,  and  Country- 
Dances,  are  the  ufual  Paftime  of  the  Maids  •, 
and  in  Kent  and  Suffix,  Racing,  or  Stroke- 
bias,  is  their  favourite  Spoft.  But  Men  and 
Maids  in  Holiday-time  chufe  to  go  to  Fairs 
and  other  publick  Places  of  refort,  where 
they  meet  their  Acquaintance,  and  take  a 
cheerful  Glafs ;  and  this  is  ufually  the  Prelude 
to  Matrimony. 

Wreftling  is  a  Contention  between  two 
Men  that  endeavour  to  trip  up  one  another’s 
Heels  while  they  hold  each  other  at  Arms 
end  ;  at  which  fome  little  Fellows  are  fo 
dextrous,  that  they  will  lay  one  of  twice  their 
Bulk  and  Strength  flat  upon  the  Ground  by 
a  gentle  Touch  of  the  Leg  ;  but  where  the 

Parties 
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England.  Parties  are  fuffer’d  to  clofe,  the  Man  of 
Bulk  has  a  confiderable  Advantage  in  this 
Exercife. 

In  Cudgel-playing  each  Party  takes  a 
Stick  as  big  as  an  ordinary  Cane,  with  a 
Balket-hilt,  or  Guard,  to  fave  his  Right 
Hand,  and  endeavours  to  break  his  Adver- 
fary’s  Head  ;  tho*  he  hits  him  a  hundred 
Blows  on  the  Body  or  Legs  this  is  of  no  mo¬ 
ment  fo  as  his  Head  be  fafe,  but  the  lead; 
Blood  drawn,  or  rafure  of  the  Skin  about  the 
Head  or  Face,  carries  the  Victory  to  him 
that  occafion’d  it  by  his  Cudgel.  I  faw  a 
Gentleman  encounter  a  Butcher  at  Cudgels 
who  was  efteem’d  a  very  expert  Gamefter  j 
the  Gentleman  being  perfedt  Mailer  of  Back- 
fword,  beat  the  Butcher’s  Ribs  and  Sides  un¬ 
mercifully  for  half  an  Hour, without  receiving 
one  fingleBlow ;  but  Hill  the  Butcher  guarded 
his  Head,  on  the  Prefervation  of  which  alone 
he  knew  the  Vidtory  depended,  and  was  fo 
fortunate  at  length  to  rafe  the  Skin  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Nofe  with  the  end  of  his  Cudgel, 
which  crown’d  the  Butcher  with  Vidtory, 
and  made  him  flight  the  numberlefs  Bruifes 
he  had  receiv’d  on  his  Ribs,  and  occafion’d 
a  general  Huzza  among  the  Brotherhood. 

Foot-ball,  fays  Mijfon ,  is  no  more  than 
kicking  a  Leather  Ball  about  the  Streets  by 
him  that  can  get  it,  that  is  all  the  Art  of  it. 
From  whence  it  is  evident  he  never  faw  a 
Foot-ball-Match  while  he  was  in  England : 
For  at  this  Exercife  they  chufe  twelve  or 
fifteen  of  the  moll  adtive  and  boldeft  young 
Fellows  of  a  Side,  who  having  adjufled  their 
refpedlive  Goals  or  Stands,  the  Ball,  which 
is  a  blown  Bladder  cover’d  with  Leather,  is 
thrown  down  at  an  equal  Distance  betweer 
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the  two  Goals,  and  each  Party  endeavour  to  England, 
kick  it  to  the  oppofite  Goal  ;  in  which  a  WOTNJ 
fufficient  Tryal  is  made  of  their  Speed  *  their 
Strength,  their  Skill  in  Wreftling,  and  their 
Management  of  the  Game  in  general  5  in 
which,  perhaps,  there  is  not  lefs  Addrefs 
requir’d  than  in  an  Engagement  between 
two  fmall  Parties  of  different  Armies :  They 
make  an  Eftimate  of  every  particular  Man’s 
Strength  and  Speed  on  the  oppofite  Side,  and 
provide  thofe  to  meet  them  that  they  efteem 
their  match  :  They  plant  themfelves  at  fuch 
due  Diftances  over  the  Field  as  to  drive  the. 

Ball  from  one  Friend  to  another,  and  keep 
it  out  of  their  Adverfaries  Elands  ;  and  by 
Slights  and  Feints,  like  expert  Soldiers, 
oftner  carry  their  point,  than  by  down-right 
Strength.  And  in  fhort,  there  appears  to 
be  more  Courage,  A&ivity  and  Skill  requir’d 
:  to  make  a  Party  at  Foot-ball,  than  at  a  Race, 

;  or  any  other  Rural  Sport,  notwithftanding 
;  Mr.  MiJ[on> s  Reprefentation  of  the  matter, 
who  had  only  feen  the  Boys  kick  a  Ball  about 
the  Streets  to  warm  themfelves  in  Winter. 

I  fhall  not  weary  the  Reader  with  a  further 
:  Defcription  of  our  ordinary  Sports,  only 
relate  what  MiJJbn ,  the  French  Writer  above - 
1  mention’d,  fays  of  them.-  The  Englift he 
;  obferves,  have  fome  Diverfions  peculiar  to 
:  themfelves,  or  at  leaft  more  us’d  by  them 
;  than  any  other  People,  as  Bull-baiting,  Bear- 
baiting,  and  any  thing  that  looks  like 
:i  Fighting,  fays  he,  is  delicious  to  an  Englijh - 
^  man;  If  two  little  Boys  quarrel  in  the  Street,  . 
j  the  Paffengers  flop,  make  a  Ring  round  them 
[:  in  a  Moment,  and  let  them  againit  one. 

I  another,  encouraging  the  Combatants  with 
■  car eat  Delight  of  Heart,  and  never  parting 
J  B  Yol.  XIV.-  U  sheets 
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England.  them  while  they  fight  according  to  their 
Rules  :  Nor  are  thefe  only  the  Rabble  that 
interefi:  themfelves  in  the  Affair,  but  Men  of 
Fafhion  •,  fome  thrufting  by  the  Mob,  others 
getting  upon  Stalls,  that  they  may  fee  the 
Engagement,  and  wou’d  pay  for  Places  if 
Scaffolds  cou’d  be  ereded  in  a  Moment.  Nor 
are  thefe  Combats  rare  among  grown  Men, 
or  between  Gentlemen  and  the  loweft  of  the 
People.  ‘  If  a  Coachman  has  a  Difpute 
4  about  his  Fare  with  a  Gentleman  who 
4  offers  to  fight  him,  to  it  they  go  i  the 
4  Gentleman  pulls  off  his  Sword,  lays  it  in 
4  fome  Shop  with  his  Cane  and  Gloves,  and 
4  boxes  like  a  Porter.  Mijfon  fays  he  faw 
4  the  late  Duke  of  Grafton  thus  at  Fifty- 
*  cuffs  with  one  of  thefe  Fellows  in  the  open 
4  Street,  whom  his  Grace  beat  unmercifully. 
4  In  France,  fays  the  fame  Writer,  we  punifh 
4  fuch  Rafcals  with  our  Canes,  or  the  Flat 
6  of  our  Swords  but  in  England  this  is  never 
4  pradis’d,  they  ufe  neither  Sword  or  Stick 
4  againft  a  Man  that  is  unarm’d  ;  and  if  an 
4  unfortunate  Stranger  ( for  an  Englifhman 
4  wou’d  never  take  it  into  his  Head )  fhou’d 
4  draw  his  Sword  upon  one  that  had  none, 
4  he’d  have  an  hundred  People  upon  him 
4  in  a  Moment,  that  wou’d  lay  him  fo  fiat, 
4  perhaps,  he  wou’d  hardly  ever  rife  again 
4  till  the  Refurredion. 

’  T'is  very  true ,  fuch  Inftances  of  Engage¬ 
ments  between  Gentlemen  and  Coach?nen  or 
Porters  have  happen'd  in  the  Streets  of  London 
and  upon  the  Road ,  but  they  are  very  rare  ; 
I  wou’d  not  have  Foreigners  imagine  they  are 
common ,  as  Mr.  Miffon  feems  to  infinuate. 
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This  Writer  goes  on,  and  obferves,  That  England, 
the  fetting  up  a  Cock,  and  throwing  at  him  u/V’VJ 
till  he  is  knock’d  down,  is  another  of  our 
Diverfions  at  a  certain  Seafon  ( Shrovetide J. 

The  Dancing  of  the  Milk-Maids  with  Gar¬ 
lands  of  Plate  in  the  beginning  of  May ,  and 
the  playing  with  Balls  (Stool-ball )  which  the 
Girls  tofs  from  one  to  to’ther,  are  not  for¬ 
gotten  by  him,  any  more  than  the  Prize¬ 
fighters,  Gladiators  he  calls  them,  who 
march  thro*  the  Streets  in  their  Shirts  Sword 
in  Hand,  preceded  by  a  Drum,  to  gather 
Spedtators :  The  Care  of  thefe  Prize-fighters, 
he  obferves,  is  not  fo  much  to  avoid  wound¬ 
ing  one  another,  as  to  avoid  doing  it  dange- 
roufiy  •,  for  they  are  obliged  to  fight  till  fome 
Blood  is  fhed,  or  no  body  wou’d  give  a  Far¬ 
thing  for  the  Show  ;  from  whence  I  prefume 
he  wou’d  infinuate,  as  he  does  in  other  places, 
that  we  have  fomething  Barbarous  in  our 
Tempers,  tho’  at  other  times  he  flatters  the 
Englijh  Nation  moft  egregioufly.  Poffibly 
when  he  had  his  Patrons  in  his  Eye,  of  whom 
he  had  feveral  very  good  ones,  that  might 
have  fufpended  their  Charity  if  they  had  dif- 
cover’d  the  Man’s  Heart.  For  I  have  ob- 
ferv’d  of  Mijfon ,  and  many  other  of  the  Re¬ 
fugees,  who  have  been  fubfifted  by  Englijh 
Bounty,  that  notwithftanding  they  have  made 
us  Gods  fo  long  as  we  were  fhowering  down 
our  good  things  upon  them,  they  no  fooner 
become  independent  but  they  laugh  at  our 
Folly,  reprefen  ting  the  Natives,  their  good 
natur’d  Benefadtors,  in  the  moil  odious  Co¬ 
lours.  And  indeed  they  feem  to  bear  an 
immovable  Prejudice  to  the  Englijh  Nation, 
not  to  be  eradicated  by  the  moft  indulgent 
Ufage.  That  very  Grand  Monarch,  by  whofe 
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Tyranny  they  were  oblig’d  to  abandon  their 
Dwellings,  and  feek  their  Bread  among 
Strangers,  is  frequently  extoli’d  beyond  all 
Bounds,  while  our  Princes  are  revil’d  and 
contemn’d  as  not  worthy  to  be  mention’d  in 
the  fame  Day  with  the  Tyrant. 

CHAP.  V. 

T reals  of  Hujhandry  and  Gardening. 

HO  W  E  V  E  R  our  Manufactures  may 
have  declin’d,  certain  it  is,  great  Im- 
provements  have  been  made  in  Hufbandry  of 
late  Years  ;  a  great  deal  of  Land  which  in 
our  Memory  was  not  worth  ten  Groats  an 
Acre  being  now  worth  ten  or  fifteen  Shillings 
the  Acre. 

Every  Farm  almoft  is  thrown  into  three 
Seafons,  viz.  the  Tilth-field,  the  Etch-field, 
and  the  Fallow-field.  In  the  Tilth-field  is 
fown  Rye,  Wheat,  or  Barley  *,  in  the  Etch- 
field  Oats,  Peas,  Beans,  or  Vetches  •,  and  the 
third  lies  fallow  and  unfown  one  Year  in  three, 
that  it  may  recruit,  and  not  be  worn  out  by 
conftant  Tillage.  And  thus  every  Field 
takes  its  Turn  to  lie  fallow  once  in  three 
Years  in  open  Common-Fields  ;  but  in  en¬ 
clos’d  Grounds,  which  the  Farmer  has  entire 
to  himfelf,  it  is  held  of  late  better  to  make 
four  Fields  or  Seafons,  viz.  firft  to  fow 
Wheat  or  Barley  after  the  Fallows  •,  2.  Peas 
and  Beans  •,  3.  Oats  ;  and  affign  the  4th  for 
the  Fallows  :  For  it  is  obferv’d,  that  a  Crop 
of  Peas  and  Beans  do  not  rob  but  add  Riches 
to  the  Land,  meliorating  and  difpofing  it  for 
an  After-crop. 


For 
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For  Rye  and  Wheat  it  is  thought  proper  England, 
to  give  the  Land  four  Ploughings,  and  five  ,/VVJ 
for  Barley,  and  to  keep  the  Fallows  that  are 
prepar’d  for  thefe  forts  of  Grain  as  clear  of 
Weeds  as  poffible  ;  one  principal  Means  of 
preventing  their  Growth  being  to  plough  or 
rather  ftir  the  Fallows  in  dry  Weather. 

It  is  ufual  to  fow  Rye  immediately  after 
Harveft  in  September ,  Wheat  about  Michael¬ 
mas ,  Peas  and  Beans  at  Candlemas ,  and 
Barley  and  Oats  near  Lady-day.  The  Skilful 
obferve,  that  the  Wheat  fown  before  Michael¬ 
mas ,  and  the  Barley  fown  before  Lady-day , 
is  generally  better  than  that  fown  after  thofe 
Feafts  refpebtively. 

The  Charges  of  ploughing  and  reaping  are 
thus  calculated  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  the 
Northern  Counties. 

Ploughing  the  firft  time  on  a  ftiff  Clay- 
Stubble  may  be  done  for  3  s.  6  d.  an  Acre. 

Ploughing  the  fecond  time  the  afore-faid 
Land  at  2  s.  9  d.  an  Acre. 

Ploughing,  harrowing  and  lowing  the 
third  time  the  aforefaid  Land  at  3  s.  9  d.  an 
Acre. 

Ploughing  the  firft  time  on  a  light  gravelly 
Soil  at  2  j.  9  d.  per  Acre. 

Ploughing  the  fecond  time  of  the  aforefaid 
Land  at  2  s.  4  d.  an  Acre. 

Ploughing,  harrowing  and  fowing  the  third 
time  on  the  aforefaid  Lands  at  3  s.  per  Acre. 

Ploughing  the  firft  time  on  a  light  fandy 
Soil  at  2  s.  an  Acre. 

Ploughing  the  fecond  time  on  the  aforefaid 
Lands  at  1  s.  10  d.  an  Acre. 

Ploughing,  harrowing  and  fowing  the  third 
time  on  di^ro  Lands  at  2  s.  6  d.  an  Acre. 
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Reaping  and  binding  of  Wheat  and  Rye 
may  be  done  for  4  s.  an  Acre. 

Mowing  of  Barley,  Oats,  and  cocking  and 
raking  with  a  fweath  Rake,  at  3  s.  per  Acre. 

Mowing,  raking  and  cocking  of  Hay  in 
Meadows  where  ’tis  pretty  rank  at  3  s.  per 
Acre. 

Mowing,  raking  and  cocking  of  Hay  in 
Up-lands  where  ’tis  pretty  thin  at  2  s.  6  d.  an 
Acre. 

Thrafhing  and  winnowing  of  Wheat  or 
Rye  may  be  done  for  2  s.  8  d.  a  Quarter. 

Thrafhing  and  winnowing  of  Barley  at 
1  s.  10  d.  a  Quarter. 

Thrafhing  and  winnowing  of  Oats  at  1  s. 
6  d.  a  Quarter. 

Thrafhing  and  winnowing  of  Beans  and 
Peas  at  2  s.  a  Quarter. 

If  we  add  three  Pence  in  the  Shilling  to 
thefe  Eftimates,  they  may  ferve  for  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  feveral  forts  of  Dung  and  Compoft 
us’d  for  the  meliorating  and  improving  Lands 
in  England ,  are  the  Dung  of  Horfes,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Hogs,  Pidgeons,  Poultry,  Sea-Coal- 
Afhes,  Soap-Afhes,  Pot-Afhes,  Soot,  Malt- 
Duft,  Rags,  Wear  or  Sea- Weed,  Lime, 
Chalk,  Marie,  Mud,  and  Sea-Sand. 

Horfe-dung,  and  Cow-dung,  mix’d  vTith 
the  Mud  thrown  out  of  Ditches  or  Ponds, 
proves  an  excellent  Manure  for  moft  Kinds  of 
Arable  and  Pafture  Land.  The  Quantity  to 
be  laid  on  Clay-Land,  fhould  be  about  twenty 
Loads  ;  but  on  the  red  Brick-Earth,  or  Light 
Sands,  ten  or  fifteen  Loads  an  Acre  is  Effi¬ 
cient.  To  cold  Arable  Lands  Sheeps  Dung 
of  all  other  is  moft  agreeable.  This  is  col¬ 
lected  by  folding  or  penning  up  a  Flock  of 
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Sheep  every  Night  upon  the  Arable  Lands  ;  England, 
fo  that  both  their  Dung  and  Urine  are  fpent 
there.  In  home  Places  they  mix  the  Scourings 
of  Ditches  and  Ponds  with  it,  and  in  others 
they  houfe  their  Sheep  in  Winter  Nights, 
littering  them  with  Straw,  whereby  they  fave 
a  great  deal  of  their  Dung,  which  would  o- 
therwife  be  loft  ;  for  Sheep  are  never  folded 
in  Cold  Weather.  Hog’s  Dung  is  efteemed 
the  richeft  and  fatteft  next  to  that  of  Sheep, 
and  proper  both  for  Arable  and  Pafture,  efpe- 
dally  the  latter,  and  may  be  mix’d  with  Mud, 
or  the  Scourings  of  Ditches,  as  the  former, 
which  makes  it  go  the  further.  Pidgeons 
Dung  being  of  a  very  hot  Nature,  and  full 
of  Salts,  agrees  beft  with  cold  Lands,  and  is 
fown  with  the  Hand  after  the  Grain,  about 
thirty  Bulhels  being  the  ufual  quantity  allot¬ 
ted  to  an  Acre.  The  Dung  of  Poultry  is  reck¬ 
on’d  very  good,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Pid¬ 
geons,  and  is  ufually  mix’d  with  Earth,  Afhes 
or  Sand,  when  it  is  fown.  Sea-Coal-Afhes 
is  excellent  Compoft  for  cold  Meadow  or 
Pafture  Land,  promoting  the  Growth  of  Wild 
Trefoil,  and  Wild  Clover,  the  fweeteft  and 
richeft  Feed  for  Cattle,  infomuch,  that  the 
Stock  upon  fuch  Grounds  may  be  doubled  ;  it 
is  alfo  a  lafting  Manure,  if  you  lay  fifteen  or 
twenty  Loads  upon  an  Acre  but  this  Manure 
is  faid  not  to  be  fo  proper  for  Arable  Lands. 
Soap-Afhes  is  a  good  Compoft  for  Arable 
or  Pafture  Ground,  of  which  eight  or  nine 
Loads  ought  to  be  laid  upon  each  Acre. 

Soot  is  an  excellent  Manure,  both  for  Ara¬ 
ble  and  Pafture  Grounds,  efpecially  the  Soot 
of  Sea-Coal,  and  fuits  beft  with  cold  Clays, 
of  which  about  forty  Bulhels  ought  to  be  laid 
upon  every  Acre.  It  is  advantagious  alfo  on 

account 
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England,  account  of  deftroying  of  Weeds,  and  won- 
derfuliy  improves  Santfoin.  Malt-Duft 
alfo  meliorates  Arable  Land,  efpecially  fuch 
as  is  defign’d  for  Barley,  of  which  forty 
Bufhels  is  fown  upon  an  Acre,  but  it  is  not  a 
lading  Compoft. 

Rags  of  all  Sorts,  whether  Linnen,  Wool¬ 
len,  or  Leather,  very  much  improve  Chalky 
Arable  Lands,  being  chop’d  fmall  and  ftrew’d 
upon  them  juft  after  lowing  the  Corn,  al¬ 
lowing  twenty-four  Bufhels  to  the  Acre. 

Wear  or  Sea  Weed  does  well  on  Arable 
Land  for  one  Crop  j  the  drying  and  burning 
of  which  makes  Kilp,  ufedin  the  Manufacture 
of  Glafs.  Kilp  alfo  fteep’d  in  Water,  is  ufed 
to  dilute  the  Allom  Liquor  •,  and  after  the 
Allom-Makers  have  done  with  it,  they  com¬ 
poft  Land  with  it  :  The  common  Allowance 
is  fix  Loads  to  an  Acre,  and  they  will  be  of 
Service  for  five  or  fix  Crops. 

But  Lime  is  faid  to  have  made  the  great- 
eft  Improvements,  both  on  Arable  and  Pa- 
fture Grounds  of  late  Years:  It  is  agreeable 
to  all  manner  of  Soils,  except  the  two  Ex- 
treams,  (viz. )  a  dully  Sand,  and  the  ftrongeft 
Clays  ;  Heath  and  Moor  Grounds,  over-run 
with  Furze,  Brakes,  Broom,  &c.  when  con¬ 
verted  to  Arable,  is  much  mended  by  it  : 
Land  that  have  been  valued  but  at  two  Shil¬ 
lings  an  Acre,  have  by  this  Manure  been  made 
Worth  fifteen,  Fourfcore  Bufhels  of  Lime 
laid  upon  an  Acre,  will  keep  the  Land  in 
Heart  for  five  or  fix  Years.  Chalk  alfo  is  a 
good  Compoft,-  a  Load  whereof  ought  to  be 
mix’d  with  two  Loads  of  Dung,  or  rich  Earth, 
and  laid  upon  an  Heap  to  incorporate  and  fer¬ 
ment,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  cold,  fowre,  or 
gravelly  Land,  producing  vaft  Crops  for  ma¬ 
ny 
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ny  Years  together.  Twenty  Loads  are 
ufually  allotted  to  an  Acre  of  Arable  ; 
and  when  the  Land  is  laid  down,  ’tis  faid 
twenty  Loads  of  pure  Chalk  upon  an  Acre 
Will  produce  Wonders. 

Marie  is  an  excellent  Manure  ;  the  belt 
fort  will  diflolve  in  Water.  If  thirty  Loads 
of  it  are  laid  upon  an  Acre  of  Land,  it  won’t 
Want  marling  again,  his  faid,  in  twenty 
Years. 

The  Mud  of  Ponds  is  a  good  laftirSg  Com¬ 
port  for  Meadow  and  Pah  are  Grounds,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  laid  on  pretty  Thick. 

Sea-Sand  laid  upon  the  ftiff  Clays  im¬ 
proves  them  mightily*  efpecially  if  it  be 
taken  up  wet,  juft  after  the  Tide  has  left  ft ; 
Fifh  and  Shells  alfo  are  ufed  in  many  PlaceSs 
near  the  Coaft  to  meliorate  their  Lands. 

Till  of  late  the  Husbandman  thought  it  a 
Damage  to  the  Soil,  to  turn  up  the  G-l^y 
which  lay  under  it  i  but  Experience  hath 
taught  them  in  North  amp  tonjhirgj  that  Clay 
turn’d  up  to  the  Sun,  and  mellow’d  by  it 
and  the  Dews,  becomes  as’  good  as  afty  Part 
of  the  Staple*  and  they  are  not  afraid  to 
plough  as  deep  Where  they  fetch  up  the  Clay, 
as  if  it  were  in  the  blacked  Mould. 

They  have  between  Newport  and  Nbf* 
thampton  a  new  Experiment,  to  make  the 
ftrongeft  Clay  they  can  digout  of  a  Pit,  very 
good  Amendment  for  their  Land. 

They  either  inlarge  a  Pond  in  a  Field,  by' 
digging  up  the  Banks  and  the  Bottom,  or  be¬ 
gin  in  a  frefh  Place,  and  make  a  Pit  or  Pond, 

:  The  Clay  is  thrown  up  in  Heaps,  amorigft 
which  fome  HollowneTs  remains,  and  a  Sum* 

!  finer  dries  it.  The  Turf  that  was  abovb 
the  reft  is  laid  by  itfel  ft  This,  when  k  be- 
Yol.XIV,  X  corns* 
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comes  dry,  will  very  eafily  be  fet  on  Fire 
and  when  it  hath  burnt  for  fome  Time,  they 
throw  on  the  Clay  by  degrees,  which  is  alfo 
reduced  to  Powder  and  Aih.es .  This  they 
carry  on  to  their  Arable  and  Pafture,  with¬ 
out  further  Expence  than  that  of  Labourers 
and  Carting. 

It  is  obierv’d,  that  thefe  Heaps  of  Clay, 
having  lain  their  ufual  Time,  moulder  and 
crumble,  fo  that  by  flirring  the  Heap  it 
falls  to  pieces  without  the  Help  of  Fire. 

But  the  worft  Lands  have  of  late  been, 
improv’d  by  various  Means  without  Dung  ; 
as  by  Turnips  fown  at  Midfummer,  and  kept 
regularly  hough’d,  on  which  they  fatten 
Sheep  in  the  Winter  ;  and  at  the  fame  Time 
the  Soil  is  greatly  enrich’d  by  their  Dung  and 
Urine,  being  kept  penn’d  up  upon  the  Land 
in  a  fmall  compafs,  and  the  Pens  remov’d 
from  time  to  time  as  they  are  eaten  ;  even 
the  Refufe  of  the  Turnips,  after  the  Sheep 
have  fcoop’d  them,  and  they  are  rotten,  me¬ 
liorates  the  Ground,  and  prepares  it  for  a 
Crop  of  Barley.  Clover  fown  upon  barren 
or  worn-out  Ground,  and  plough’d  in  when  it 
is  in  its  full  Blofiom  at  Midfummer ,  meliorates 
the  Soil,  and  enables  it  to  produce  two  or 
three  good  Crops.  Buck- Wheat,  Peafe  and 
Vetches  plough’d  in,  will  do  the  fame,  but 
not  in  fo  great  a  degree. 

Clover,  Trefoil,  Saintfoin,  Rye-Grafs, 
&c.  are  vail  Improvements  to  Land,  efpe- 
cially,  the  worlt  fort,  and  thofe  that  are  de- 
fign’d  to  be  laid  down  for  Pafture,  and  alter 
areafonable  time  to  be  plough’d  up  again,  by 
bringing  them  fuddenly  to  Turf,  and  by  the 
Richntfs  of  the  Feed,  caufmg  them  to  keep 
near  three  times  the  number  of  Cattle  which 

otherwife 
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otherwife  they  cou’d  do.  But  there  is  a  England. 
Caution  here  to  be  obferv’d,  efpecially  with  t/SPO 
refpeCt  to  large  Cattle,  viz.  that  for  the  firft 
Week  when  they  are  turn’d  into  it,  you  do 
not  fuffer  them  to  continue  in  it  above  an 
Hour  at  a  time  (an  Hour  at  each  Noon  is 
fufficient)  for  otherwife  they  will  be  apt  to 
furfeit,  to  fwell  and  die.  But  the  Improve¬ 
ment  here  fpoken  of,  manag’d  with  Difcre- 
tion,  is  furprizing  to  them  who  have  not 
feen  it,  and  is  one  of  the  late  means  whereby 
Farmers  have  gain’d  great  Riches  to  them- 
felves.  Thus  the  known  Maxim  here  takes 
place,  that  an  Encreafe  of  the  Stock  is  always 
a  double  Encreafe  of  the  Profit  return’d  to 
the  Farmer  thefe  two  ways,  both  in  the 
Profit  of  fat  Cattle,  and  in  the  Improvement 
of  his  Land  for  another  Year. 

The  whole  Myftery  of  thefe  Improve¬ 
ments,  fays  this  Writer  (Mr.  Lawrence ) 
lies  in  fowing  fuch  Seeds  upon  poor  or  worn 
out  Land,  as  by  ploughing  in  the  Crop  at 
Midfummer ,  or  by  eating  it  up  with  Sheep, 
it  receives  Riches  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
Hufbandman’s  Expectations,  without  the 
Charge  and  Trouble  of  fetching  Dung  from 
diftant  places.  Here  he  gives  us  a  Particular 
of  the  feveral  forts  of  artificial  Grafs-Seeis, 
the  Quantity  to  be  fown  on  each  Acre,  the 
Soil  they  are  proper  for,  the  Time  of  fowing 
them,  the  ufuai  Produce,  and  the  Price  of 
thofe  Seeds  in  London  %  which  I  have  taken 
the  Liberty  to  tranfcribe  from  him,  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Clover  is  the  richeft  and  belt  of  Grades, 
ii  Pounds  will  fow  an  Acre,  It  delights  in 
a  Soil  that  is  rather  dry  and  warm  than  moift 
and  cold,  and  may  be  fow’d  alone  at  Mi~ 
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pngland.  chaelmas ;  but  is  moil  ufually  fown  with  Oats 
V^V^v'  or  Barley  in  the  Spring.  The  Hay  is  mow’d 
the  middle  of  May,  when  it  begins  to  knot. 
The  Produce  of  Seed  from  an  Acre  is  about 
two  Bufhels.  The  Price  about  5  d.  per  Pound 
in  London.  It  will  laft  about  three  Years. 

Of  Rye  Grafs,  three  Bufhels  and  an  half 
fow  an  Acre  ;  but  if  mixt  with  Clover, 
(which  is  generally  thought  bell)  eight  Pounds 
of  Clover  with  one  Bulhel  of  Rye  Grafs.  It 
will  grow  on  any  cold,  fowre,  clayey,  weep¬ 
ing  Land.  It  will  laft  about  feven  Years. 
The  Common  Produce  of  Seed  from  an  Acre, 
is  about  thirty  Bufhels  •,  and  of  Hay,  two  or 
three  Loads.  The  middle  Price  ol  the  Seed 
is  2  s.  6  d.  a  Bnfhel. 

Of  Saint  Foyn,  four  Bufhels  fow  an  Acre. 
Jt  delights  chiefly  in  a  fhallow  Ground  or  Soil, 
upon  a  Lime-Stone,  Rock,  or  Chalk.  It 
will  laft  about  twenty  Years-,  and  if  Soot  is 
fpread  upon  the  Land  at  the  end  of  twenty 
Years, ’twill  laft  twenty  Years  more,  or  longer. 
It’s  the  greateft  Improver  of  barren  Land  of 
all  others.  To  be  fown  only  oboutMichdehnas, 
To  be  mow’d  for  Hay  about  the  middle  of 
May  following,  when  it  begins  to  Flower. 
The  belt  Hay  for  hard-working  Horfes,  and 
commonly  produces  about  three  or  four  Loads 
from  an  Acre.  Its  Produce  of  Seed,  when 
fuffer’d  to  ftancl  till  Mulfuminer ,  is  twenty  or 
twenty -five  Bufhels  from  an  Acre.  The  Price 
about  three  Shillings  per  Bufhel. 

Of  La  Lucerne,  fourteen  Pounds  fows  an 
Acre  on  warn  Land  in  the  Spring.  To  be 
mow’d  twice  a  Year,  viz.  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  again  at  Midfummer .  It  is  excel¬ 
lent  Hay  for  Horfes,  but  will  not  make  any 
Cattle  fat  in  ten  or  twelve  Days,  as  Mortu 
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f Tier  faith.  One  Acre  will  keep  three  Horfes  England, 
all  the  Year.  It  will  laft  twenty  Years  at  v/VS* 
Jeafh. 

Vetches,  Lentils,  Tares,  and  Buck- Wheat, 
are  all  profitable  Grains,  and  great  Improvers 
of  Land,  even  after  the  Crop  is  reap’d  ;  but 
much  more  fo,  if  plough’d  when  they  are 
in  bloffom.  They  require  but  an  Ordinary 
Ground,  light  Sand  or  mellow.  Vetches  are 
of  two  Sorts,  one  will  bear  the  Winter, 
and  lhould  be  fown  in  November ,  and  the 
Qther  in  the  Spring.  Lentils  and  Tares  are 
vaft  Encreafers,  the  Straw  of  which  is  one  of 
the  fweeteft  Fodders,  efpecially  for  young 
Cattle,  and  the  Seed  peculiarly  good  for  Pid- 
geons.  One  Bufhel  of  the  foregoing  Grains 
lows  an  Acre  i  the  Produce  of  which  is  ordL 
narily  fix  Bulhels  •,  the  middle  Price  about  4  r. 
a  Bufhel.  Buck-Wheat,  one  Bufhel  lows  an 
Acre,  the  Encreafe  is  very  great,  yielding 
commonly  about  fifty  Bulhels  upon  an  Acre. 

3Tis  an  excellent  Feed  for  Hogs,  Poultry, 

&c.  and  will  grow  upon  any  dry  barren  Land. 

The  time  of  fowing  it  is  the  latter  End  of 
February ,  or  beginning  ol  May.  The  com¬ 
mon  Price  is  about  1  s.  6  d.  per  Bufhel. 

Becaufe  the  Turnip  hath  of  late  Years  been  Turnips, 
found  to  be  a  very  confiderable  Improver  of 
Land,  and  brings  great  Profit  to  the  Farmer, 
fown  in  large  Quantities,  I  rank  it  among 
the  improving  Grafs-Seeds,  and  recommend 
the  Ule  of  it  to  all  fuch  as  are  not  afham’d  to 
grow  wifer  than  their  Fore-fathers,  and  will 
not  be  difcourag’d  from  Experiments,  the 
'  Succefs  whereof  have  been  founded  on  Reafon 
.  and  long  Experience.  There  are  three  Sorts 
of  Turnips,  the  round,  the  yellow,  and  the 
fong,  which  requires  the  deeper  Soil,  They 
*  may 
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England,  may  be  fown  from  Midfummer  to  Lammas , 

(✓VNJ  or  later  •,  and  the  Land  where  they  are  fown 
fhould  be  fallow’d  twice,  and  made  as  fine  as 
may  be  with  the  Harrow  ;  a/fd  when  the  Seed 
is  fown  it  fhould  be  harrow’d  in  with  Thorns 
on  the  back  of  the  Harrofv.  After  they  ap¬ 
pear  with  four  Leaves,  there  will  be  a  Ne- 
ceffity  of  making  ufe  of  the  Hough,  which 
muft  not  be  negle&ed,  tho*  it  be  too  often 
thought  unneceffary  •,  for  without  thinning 
and  for  ting  them,  they  will  never  bottom 
well,  and  yet  the  Bottoms  are  more  profitable 
to  Cattle  than  the  Tops. 

If  the  Land  be  over-poor,  the  Turnips  are 
fubjedt  to  be  eaten  by  a  black  Fly  •,  a  fprink- 
ling  therefore  of  rotten  Dung  (or  Soot  rather, 
where  it  can  be  got  conveniently)  on  the  top 
before  they  are  harrow’d,  is  very  advifable. 
Before  or  after  a  Shower  is  the  bell  time  for 
fowing  ;  but  if  the  firft  or  fecond  Sowing 
mifcarry  (for  mifcarry  they  often  will)  be 
not  difcourag’d  *,  the  Seed  is  very  cheap,  and 
the  Labour  not  much  (being  but  4  d.  aPound, 
and  two  Pounds  fows  an  Acre).  The  Prac¬ 
tice  of  giving  the  Turnips  to  Cattle  in  the 
Houfe  fhou’d  not  be  encourag’d,  for  that  is 
robbing  the  Land,  inftead  of  improving  it. 
The  mofl  approv’d  Method  is  to  referve  them 
for  Winter-Feed,  and  then  the  Sheep  (for 
they  are  the  properefl  Cattle  to  eat  them) 
fhou’d  be  confin’d  by  Hurdles  to  an  Acre  at 
a  time,  till  the  whole  be  well  eaten  over ; 
and  then  ’twill  be  quickly  obferv’d,  that  the 
Dung  and  Urine  of  the  Sheep,  together  with 
the  rotted  Remains  of  the  Turnips,  will  have 
fo  mellow’d  and  enrich’d  the  Land  as  to  make 
it  a  fit  Recipient  for  Barley  in  the  Spring,  and 
for  a  Crop  of  Beans  or  Peafe  the  following 

Year  * 
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Year  j  alfo  for  a  Crop  of  Wheat  the  third,  England, 
after  a  Summer  Fallow,  without  other  Helps.  i/W 
Thefe  Crops  are  wonderfully  ufeful  to  the 
perfedting  the  Winter-Lamb,  by  furnilhing 
the  Ewes  with  plenty  of  Milk. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  inftrudt  the 
Farmer,  that  a  dextrous  Artift  fhou’d  pro¬ 
vide  a  Hough  fix  or  feven  Inches  wide,  to 
determine  nearly  the  Diftance  of  the  Plants, 
after  they  have  gotten  four  Leaves  :  For  by 
fixing  his  Eye  upon  one  only  at  a  time,  he 
proceeds  in  a  regular  Method  and  clears  his 
Way.  Four  Men,  at  1 2  d.  a  Day  each,  will 
in  one  Day  finifh  an  Acre. 

The  fame  Care  that  a  Farmer  takes  to 
make  his  Land  as  fine  as  pofiible  for  Turnips, 

Ihou’d  alfo  be  obferv’d  with  refpedt  to  ar¬ 
tificial  Grafs-Seeds  above-mention’d,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  free  the  Land,  as  much  as  pofiible, 
from  all  manner  of  Trumpery,  fuch  as  Stones, 

Bryars,  &c.  The  want  of  this  Care,  and  a 
negledt  in  rolling  the  Lands  after  fowing,  have 
been  the  Occafion  of  great  Failures  in  the 
Crops,  to  the  great  Difcouragement  of  an 
improvable  Practice  :  For  ’tis  to  be  confi- 
der’d,  that  thefe  Seeds  are  fmall,  and  if  the 
Mould  is  not  bound  clofe  to  them,  they  will 
fpend  themfelves  without  being  ever  able  to 
come  forth  out  of  the  Cavities  where  they 
lie. 

But  all  thefe  Improvements  would  be  infi¬ 
nitely  more  valuable  to  private  Gentlemen, 
and  to  the  Kingdom  in  general,  if  the  Lands 
which  lie  difpers’d  in  the  Common-Fields 
were  laid  in  pieces,  and  not  fubjedt  to  be 
thrown  open  after  Harveft,  and  to  lie  in 
Common  every  third  Year  :  How  it  came  to 
pafs  I  could  never  hear  a  tolerable  Reafon 

affign’d  i 
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England,  affign’d  •,  but  we  find  raoft  of  the  great  Corn- 

1/YV  Fields  in  England  divided  into  a  Multitude 
of  imall  Lands,  or  Parcels.  IF  a  Gentleman 
has  forty  Acres  in  a  Field,  they  lhall  lie 
fometimes  in  fourfcore  feveral  fingle  Lands, 
of  the  Value,  perhaps,  of  five  Shillings,  or 
fix  and  eight  Pence  an  Acre  •,  whereas  if  they 
lay  together  in  one  piece,  and  might  be  in- 
clofed  and  properly  cultivated,  every  Acre 
would  infallibly  be  worth  twenty  Shillings  at 
leaft ;  fo  that  thefe  Eftates  which  lie  in  Com¬ 
mon  Fields,  and  which  I  may  modeftly  af¬ 
firm  are  one  half  of  the  Arable  Lands  of  the 
Kingdom,  would  be  improv’d  three  Fourths, 
or  two  Thirds  at  leaft  in  the  Value  ;  that  is, 
every  hundred  Pounds  a  Year  of  fuch  Lands 
would  be  worth  three  or  four  hundred  Pounds 
a  Year,  an  Advantage  fo  confiderable,  and 
fo  obvious,  that  it  is  amazing  no  Attempt 
has  hitherto  been  made  towards  this  Grand 
Improvement,  in  Comparifon  of  which  all 
the  former  are  but  Trifles,  nor  fhall  I  afiiime 
to  my  felf  the  Honour  of  hitting  firft  on  this 
vaft  Improvement.  I  mult  confefs  my  felf 
obliged  to  my  Neighbour  Mr.  John  Mordant , 
a  Branch  of  the  Peterborough  Family,  for  the 
Obfervation,  who  has  been  endeavouring  for 
fome  Years  to  inculcate  this  Truth  into  the 
Gentlemen  and  Farmers  of  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  they  have  at  length,  fome  of 
them,  been  prevail’d  with  to  exchange  Lands 
with  each  other  in  the  Common  Fields, 
lay  them  in  pieces  and  enclofe  them  by  Con- 
fent,  which  is  like  to  prove  an  inconceivable 
Advantage  to  them.  But  as  it  is  in  the  Power 
of  every  crofs  litigious  Fellow,  who  has  but 
two  or  three  Acres  in  a  Field,  to  throw  open 
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,  their  Inclofures,  under  pretence  of  being  de- 
.  priv’d  of  his  Right  of  Common,  and  many 
,  of  them  are  Tenants,  and  have  other  ihort 
I  Leafes,  or  none  at  all :  They  are  the  more 
backward  in  enclofing  and  improving  their 
.  Grounds,  confidering  they  are  liable  to  have 
*  them  thrown  open,  or  that  others  who  come 
after  them  may  reap  the  Benefit  of  their 
;  Charge  and  Labour :  But  was  an  A£t  of  Par¬ 
liament  procur’d,  (which  furely  could  not  be 
.very  difficult,  when  every  Member  of  the 
Eegiflature  and  the  Publick  are  fo  deeply  in- 
.terefted  in  it)  that  People  who  have  enclos’d 
and  improv’d  their  Lands  fhould  quietly  en¬ 
joy  them,  thefe  Exchanges  would  become 
jUniverfal,  and  every  Eftate  in  England,  that 
;lies  in  the  Common  Fields,  would  be  im¬ 
prov’d  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  the  Value 
within  the  Compafs  of  a  Year  or  two.  And 
lhou’d  this  happen  to  be  the  Cafe,  as  I  make 
no  manner  of  Doubt  it  will,  if  it  be  counte¬ 
nanc’d  and  fupported  by  the  Legiflative  Au¬ 
thority,  my  Friend  Mr.  Mordant  will  deferve 
to  have  his  Statue  eredled  in  Brafs  or  Marble, 
and  to  be  look’d  upon  with  the  fame  Vene¬ 
ration  as  Bacchus  and  Ceres  were  by  the 
Antients,  who  taught  them  to  make  the  beft 
:>f  the  Produce  of  the  Earth.  Were  this  once 
liffedled,  how  eafy  wou’d  it  be  for  the  Country 
Gentlemen  to  clear  themfelves  of  the  Debts 
ind  Incumbrances  that  are  upon  their  Eftates. 
\  Gentleman  who  has  an  Eftate  of  fix  hun¬ 
dred  Pounds  a  Year,  charg’d  with  the  Pay- 
pent  of  three  or  four  thoufand  Pounds  by 
debts  or  Legacies,  after  he  has  paid  Taxes, 
ntereft  and  Repairs,  and  fome  other  incident 
pharges,  what  has  he  to  fubfift  his  Family 
ipon  ?  But  if  this  Eftate  was  trebled  in  the 
Vo  l.  XIV.  Y  Value, 
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England.  Value,  if  this  fix  hundred  Pounds  a  Yea? 

,|e/'-Y'V  was  advanc’d  to  eighteen  hundred  Pounds  a 
Year  •,  his  paying  an  Intereft  of  an  hundred, 
or  an  hundred  and  fifty  Pounds  a  Year,  wou’d 
not  be  felt  *,  nay,  he  rriuft  be  a  very  ill 
Manager  if  he  cou’d  not  pay  off  the  whole 
Incumbrance  in  a  few  Years,  and  become  the 
entire  Matter  of  eighteen  hundred  Pounds  a 
Year,  without  Deductions  or  Reprizes  of  any 
kind.  And  as  to  the  State,  How  defirable 
wou’d  all  the  World  be  of  the  Friendfifip  of 
Britain,  when  they  faw  her  in  a  Capacity  of 
raifing  fix  millions  Annually  much  eafier  than 
fhe  can  two  at  prefent  ?  How  cautious  wou’d 
everyNation  be  of  having  fo  wealthy  aPeople 
for  theirEnemies  ?  It  is  a  very  juft  Obfervation, 
That  when  the  Landed  Intereft  flourilhes. 
Trade  will  advance  of  courfe  ,  and  when  we 
have  a  brifk  Trade,  the  Landed  Gentlemen 
have  feldom  any  Reafon  to  complain.  He  is 
but  half  an  Englijhman  therefore,  and  has 
but  a  very  lhallow  Underftanding,  if  he 
pretends  to  Politicks,  that  has  not  an  equal 
Regard  to  both. 

But  to  proceed.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  pecu¬ 
liar  Happinefs  to  be  the  firft  that  has  pub- 
lickly  recommended  this  advantagious  Pro- 
pofal  to  the  Britijh  Nobility  and  Gentry  *,  I 
don’t  know  any  Obfervation  I  have  made  in 
the  Courfe  of  this  Hiftory  that  is  like  to  be  a 
more  lafting  Benefit  to  the  Kingdom  :  For  in 
every  thing  I  have  written  hitherto  I  have 
ever  had  a  double  View,  one  to  the  Profperity 
of  the  prefent  Generation,  and  the  other  the 
Acquainting  Pofterity  with  the  prefent  State 
of  the  World  ;  who  Handing  upon  out 
Shoulders,  as  we  do  upon  thofe  of  our  An- 
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eeftors,  may  be  able  to  improve  upon  us,  England, 
and  grow  wifer  and  better  than  their  Fathers. 

Nor  is  this  Scheme  difficult  to  be  under- 
flood  or  put  in  Practice  let  any  Gentleman 
afk  his  Steward,  Will  the  laying  the  Lands 
that  lie  difpers’d  in  the  Common  Fields  in 
Pieces,  and  enclofing  them,  improve  every 
Acre  from  five  Shillings  to  twenty  Shillings 
.the  Acre  ?  If  he  anfwers  in  the  Affirmative,, 
as  he  certainly  will,  why  fhou’d  we  not  fet 
sabout  it  ?  Is  not  every  Member  of  the  Upper 
,and  Lower  Houle  poffefs’d  of  fuch  Eftates  ; 
jand  is  not  the  rendring  them  four  times  more 
.valuable  than  they  are  at  prefent  a  fufficient 
'Inducement  to  order  fuch  a  Bill  as  is  propos’d 
without  further  Argument  ?  Does  there  need 
[a  great  deal  of  Rhetorick  or  Art  to  prevail 
'with  Gentlemen  to  be  rich,  and  eafy  in  their 
,Circumftances,  without  being  at  any  Pains  or 
, Labour  to  effedl  it  ? 

*  It  is  faid  with  a  great  deal  of  Truth,  that 
the  Reafon  the  Dutch  encourage  Trade  more 
than  the  Englijh  do,  is,  that  every  Member 
pf  the  State  almoft  has  a  private  Intereft  in 
(doing  it :  Whereas  the  Advantage  an  Englijh 
(Minifter  can  reap  by  Trade  is  inconfiderable, 
or  very  remote.  But  here  every  Man  of 
Quality  that  has  an  Eftate,  every  Man  that 
has  an  Acre  of  Land  will  treble  the  Value  of 
jit  immediately  ;  and  confequently  one  wou’d 
^think  they  fhou’d  unanimoufly  join  in  this 
-Scheme,  and  promote  it  with  all  their  Powers, 
qf  they  had  no  Regard  to  the  Intereft  of  their 
^Country.  I  have  known  fome  Gentlemen 
.perfectly  indifferent  what  becomes  of  the 
(State,  or  of  Pofterity  but  it  is  very  rare 
fin4  a  Man  that  flights  his  prefent  Intereft, 
y  &  From 
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From  whence  I  am  fo  fanguine  as  to  hope  to 
fee  this  great  Improvement  foon  effected. 

The  moft  popular  Objeftion  to  this  Scheme 
of  Enclofing  is,  That  the  Poor  will.thereby 
lofe  their  Commons  :  But  this  is  in  fome 
meafure  a  Miftake  ;  for  the  arable  Lands, 
which  are  hereby  propos’d  to  be  enclos’d, 
afford  very  little  Common  for  Cows  •,  moft 
of  the  Herbage  of  them  is  eaten  up  by  the 
Farmer’s  Horfes,  Sheep  or  Hogs  already  ; 
and  admitting  the  Cottagers  have  Commons, 
in  fuch  Fields,  the  Intereft  of  a  fingle  Cottar, 
ger  of  any  Parifh  where  there  are  fuch  Fields 
is  not  worth  more  than  two  or  three  Shillings 
a  Year,  which  will  go  but  a  very  little  way 
towards  the  Maintenance  of  a  Family,  and 
can  by  no  means  come  in  Competition  with 
the  vaft  Advantage  that  will  accrue  to  the 
Kingdom  in  general,  as  well  as  to  private 
Gentlemen  in  particular,  by  this  Improve¬ 
ment.  But  fuppofe  the  Lofs  wem  greater  to 
the  Cottager  or  Labourer,  he  will  find  an 
ample  Equivalent  by  being  employ’d  _  in 
making  thefe  very  Enclofures,  for  which 
kind  of  Work  they  have  generally  more  by 
two  Pence  or  three  Pence  a  Day  than  for 
other  kinds  of  Work  ;  and  if  their  Wages 
were  once  rais’d,  it  wou’d  not  be  an  eafy 
matter  to  fink  them.  But  confidering  the 
great  Advantages  I  have  fhewn  wou’d  accrue 
to  the  Gentry  by  this  Scheme,  I  hope  I  may 
take  the  Liberty  to  repreferrt  that  the  Wages 
of  poor  Men  in  the  Country  are  really  too 
low  at  prefent,  and  to  fhew  the  Neceffity 
there  is  of  advancing  them.  When  Grain 
bears  any  thing  of  a  Price,  a  poor  Man  can 
fcarce  provide  Bread  for  his  Family,  though 
he  have  conftant  Work  i  and  upon  every 
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Accident  his  Family  falls  upon  the  Parifh,  England, 
which  of  confequence  enhances  the  Poor-rates*,  vYO 
thefe  fall  upon  the  Farmer,  and  difable 
him  to  pay  fo  great  a  Rent  as  he  might  other- 
wife  do  ;  and  this  in  reality  leffens  the  Value 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Eftate.  Whereas  was  an 
induftrious  poor  Man  in  fuch  Circumftances 
that  he  might,  with  a  little  good  OEconomy 
and  Frugality,  be  able  to  lay  up  fome  fmall 
Matter  againft  a  Rainy  Day,  as  they  term  it, 
the  Parifh  wou’d  not  be  put  to  that  Expence, 
and  poflibly  the  Farmer  wou’d  be  much 
better  ferv’d  :  For  when  People  defpair  of 
i  getting  above  the  World,  or  of  being  eafy 
i  in  their  Circumftances,  it  often  makes  them 
:  defperate  i  the  Labourer  no  fooner  gets  a 
Shilling  in  his  Pocket  but  he  goes  to  the 
i  Alehoufe  and  drinks  to  drive  Care  away, 

;  leaving  the  Wife  and  Children  to  provide  for 
themfelves  as  they  can  ;  the  Parifh,  he 
i  knows,  is  bound  to  find  them  :  Whereas  if 
i  the  Labourer  faw  but  the  leaft  Gliinpfe  of 
i  being  able  to  make  a  Provifion  for  them 
1  himfelf,  he  wou’d  become  another  Man, 
r  and  the  idle  Hours  he  fpends  in  the  Alehoufe 
:<  wou’d  be  imploy’d  probably  in  improving 
:  the  little  Fortune  he  fhou’d  acquire.  Befides, 
r  a  Man  who  has  fomething  to  lofe  is  more 
I  careful  of  his  Character  and  Reputation  than 
i  he  that  has  nothing  \  he  is  able  alfo  to  make 
r  you  Satisfaction  when  he  wrongs  you,  and  is 

*  not  under  fuch  Temptations  of  doing  it  as 
v  the  poor  ftarv’d  Creature,  who  may  think  a 
r.  ftiort  Life  and  a  merry  one  to  be  preferr’d  to 

•  one  of  endlefs  Care  and  Labour,  where  after 

i,  fill  nothing  is  to  be  acquir’d  j  who  has  no 
f;  other  ProfpeCt  but  a  miferable  Old  Age,  and 
■  tq  leave  his  Children  Beggars,  or  a  Charge 
i  ttl 
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England,  to  the  Parifh.  We  fhou’d  certainly  have 
fewer  Rafcals  and  Pilferers  if  the  Poor  were 
put  into  fome  better  way  to  obtain  their 
Bread,  as  I  have  already  hinted  in  fpeaking 
of  our  Manufactures,  which  I  hope  foon  to 
fee  upon  another  foot  than  they  are  at  prefent : 
There  is  not  an  idle  Hand  in  England  but 
might  be  made  a  ufeful  and  profitable 
Member  to  the  Common- Wealth,  if  the 
Advantage  of  our  Situation  and  the  rich 
Produce  of  the  Country  were  made  the 
belt  of. 

And  to  take  off  all  colour  of  Hardfhip  on 
the  common  People  by  the  Enclofure  of  the 
open  Corn-Fields,  I  wou’d  propofe,  that  the 
Sum  of  four  Pence  fhou’d  be  charg’d  on  every 
Acre  to  be  thus  enclos’d,  towards  the  en- 
creafing  the  Wages  of  poor  Cottagers  in  every 
Village,  by  the  very  A 61  for  Enclofure  5 
which  wou’d  be  an  ample  amends  for  the 
Lofs  of  their  Commons  in  fuch  Fields.  For 
Inftance,  fuppofe  there  be  3000  Acres  of 
Common-Field-Land  in  a  Parifh  where  there 
are  30  Cottagers  ;  thefe  3000  Acres  will 
yield  at  a  Groat  an  Acre  a  thoufand  Shillings, 
or  fifty  Pounds  a  Year  ;  fo  that  every  Matter 
or  Miftrefs  of  a  Cottage  wou’d  by  this  means 
have  three  and  thirty  Shillings  and  four 
Pence  a  Year  as  an  Encreafe  of  their  Wages  ; 
which  is  feven  times  more  than  any  of  them 
cou’d  make  by  their  Commons  in  the  Corn- 
Fields  (nor  is  it  one  Cottager  in  three  that: 
at  this  Day  keeps  Cows  or  Sheep,  or  makes 
any  Advantage  at  all  of  the  Common-Fields 
we  are  fpeaking  of.)  Confequently  the  Com¬ 
moners  wou’d  be  in  a  much  better  Condition 
ithan  they  are  by  fuch  an  Enclofure,  thus 
charg’d  with  a  Groat  a Year  per  Acre  towards 
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their  Maintenance.  Nor  is  it  my  Intention  England, 
that  this  Charge  ihou’d  be  annex’d  to  the  L/'V'V 
Cottage,  for  this  wou’d  be  only  an  Advantage 
to  the  Landlord  or  Proprietor,  but  be  per- 
fonal,  and  paid  to  the  Mailer  or  Miftrefs  of 
every  Cottage  towards  the  Maintenance  of 
their  refpedtive  Families.  With  which  En- 
creafe  of  their  Income,  I  dare  anfwer  for 
them*  every  Cottager  wou’d  be  fatisfy’d, 
and  even  join  in  a  Petition  to  the  Legislature 
to  have  the  Common-Fields  enclos’d  upon 
thefe  Terms. 

But  to  proceed  in  our  Improvement  of  the  Various 
Soil  :  The  burning  or  denihiring  of  poor  Improve- 
barren  Ground  is  certainly  a  great  Improve^  ments  in 
ment  of  it,  but  never  to  be  practis'd  on  good  Hnsban- 
rich  Ground,  which  will  do  better  without  it. 

The  ufual  Method  of  ploughing  or  paring  the 
Ground  in  order  to  burn  it  is  by  a  Breail- 
plough,  which  a  Man  fiioves  before  him  by 
his  own  Strength.  The  Turfs  par’d  off  are 
very  thin,  which  being  dry’d,  are  laid  in 
little  Heaps,  about  two  Wheelbarrows  full 
to  a  Heap,  the  lefs  the  Heaps  the  better,  fo 
as  there  be  Fire  enough  to  confume  the  Heaps 
to  Aihes.  If  the  Turf  be  full  of  Roots,  or 
have  a  good  Head  on  it,  or  if  it  be  in  a  deep 
Soil  that  it  can  be  cut  pretty  deep,  it  will 
burn  without  the  Addition  of  any  other  Fuel ; 
othfccwife  the  Heaps  are  rais’d  upon  a  fmall 
Bundle  of  Furz,  Brakes,  or  fuch  kind  of 
Fuel,  to  fet  them  on  fire.  When  the  Hills 
are  burnt  they  let  them  lie  till  they  are 
fadned  with  the  Rain  before  they  fpread  them  \ 
and  it  is  obferv’d,  that  the  Land  ought  not 
to  be  plough’d  afterwards  more  than  an  Inch 
below  the  Depth  of  the  Allies  \  and  half  the 
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England.  Quantity  of  Corn  fown  on  other  Lands  is 
faid  to  be  fufficient  for  this. 

The  Turf  is  ufually  par’d  off  the  Lands  in 
May ,  or  the  beginning  of:  the  Summer,  the 
fooner  the  better.  It  ought  not  to  be  over¬ 
burnt,  but  only  fo  as  to  make  it  break  and 
fpread  well  •,  for  the  over-burning  the  Turf 
to  white  APnes  wafts  the  Nitrous  Particles 
which  enrich  the  Ground.  ’Tis  obferv’d  of 
this  Improvement,  that  it  tends  more  than 
any  other  to  the  Encreafe  of  the  Grain  ; 
whereas  Dung  produces  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Straw  and  "Weeds. 

Great  Improvements  have  been  made  alfo 
by  embanking  and  draining  Lands,  driving 
cut  the  Sea,  as  in  Romney- Marjh^  &c.  or  by 
throwing  out  the  Frefh-"Water  and  laying  the 
Land  dry,  as  in  Cambridgejloire ,  lAncolnJhire , 
&c.  But  of  thefe  I  defign  to  treat  particularly 
when  I  come  to  the  Defcriptions  of  the  Coun¬ 
ties  where  fuch  Lands  lie. 

The  laft  Improvement  I  fhall  mention  is 
by  over-flowingMeadow  and  Pafture  Grounds 
at  proper  Seafons. 

Grounds  that  may  be  over-flow’d  are,  i. 
Either  fuch  as  lie  upon  a  Flat  near  the  Banks 
of  Rivers,  and  have  the  Benefit  of  Land- 
Floods.  2.  Such  as  lie  near  Rivulets,  and 
are  over-flow’d  by  flopping  the  Current  and 
turning  it  over  them  :  Or,  3.  Such  as  lie 
above  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  and  are 
over-flow’d  by  the  Help  of  Engines  that  raife 
the  "Water  and  throw  it  over  them.  The 
firft  fort  of  Grounds,  that  are  over-fiow’d  by 
Land-Floods,  are  mod  enrich’d,  fuch  "Waters 
leaving  a  fattening  Subftance  behind  them, 
infomuch  that  there  is  very  little  Occafion 
for  dunging  thofe  Grounds  :  But  then  they 

are 
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are  fubjedt  to  that  great  Inconvenience  of  England* 
Summer  Floods,  which  are  but  too  frequent  *,  i/VV 
and  therefore  it  is  rnofl  advifable  to  feed 
them  with  Cattle,  otherwife  all  the  Expedta- 
tions  of  a  vaft  Burthen  of  Hay  may  be  de- 
ftroy’d  in  a  Moment,  and  that  without  a 
Drop  of  Rain  upon  them  ;  the  Waters  fre¬ 
quently  come  rouling  down  from  the  Sources 
of  the  Rivers,  and  furprize  the  Mowers  in 
the  mid  ft  of  their  Labours,  occafion’d  by 
Rains  that  have  fallen  perhaps  fifty  or  three- 
fcore  Miles  above,  when  all  is  fair  and  bright 
about  them. 

As  for  fuch  Lands  as  are  over-flow’d  by 
the  flopping  of  Rivulets,  or  Engines  that 
raife  the  Water,  this  is  chiefly  pradtis’d  in  a 
dry  Seafon  ■,  yet  it  is  held  to  be  very  advan- 
tagious  to  over-flow  them  about  a  Month  or 
fix  Weeks  before  Hay  time,  as  tending  to 
encreafe  the  Burthen  of  Grafs.  The  over¬ 
flowing  them  alfo  after  Hay  time  will  either 
produce  a  fecond  Crop,  or  mightily  improve 
the  After  -  Pafture  :  But  then  the  Water 
ought  not  to  lie  on  fuch  Grounds  above 
eight  and  forty  Hours,  for  if  it  lies  too  long 
it  will  chill  the  Ground,  and  do  more  Hurt 
than  Good.  And  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that 
fome  Springs  are  injurious  to  Land,  as  thofe 
that  flow  from  Coal-Mines,  or  any  Sulphu¬ 
reous  Mineral  •,  being  of  fuch  a  brackifh 
harfh  Quality,  that  they  kill  all  Vegetables 
inftead  of  nourifhing  them,  as  too  much  fait 
Urine  or  Dung  will  do :  Tho’  ’tis  held  that 
fuch  Waters  wou’d  afford  a  great  Improve¬ 
ment  if  fparingly  us*d,  and  in  wet  Times, 
when  a  good  Quantity  of  other  Water  might 
mix  with  them.  Thefe  Waters  are  ufually 
of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and  are  much  better 

Vo  l.  xiv.  z  wim 
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England,  when  they  have  run  fome  Diftance  from  their 
V'W;  Source.  Some  forts  of  Land  will  not  improve 
by  Watering,  unlefs  it  be  by  Land-Floods 
and  in  Summer  time  ;  particularly  cold  Clays 
and  ftrong  Lands  that  lie  upon  a  Flat ;  partly 
becaufe  of  the  Coldnefs  of  their  Nature,  and 
partly  becaufe  Water  will  not  eafily  penetrate 
a  ftiff  Clay.  And  indeed  light  dry  and  warm 
Grounds  are  the  moft  improv’d  by  Water¬ 
ing- 

The  Improvement  of  Land  by  flooding  it 
is  much  practis’d  in  fome  Counties  of  Wales 
and  in  the  Weft  of  England ,  and  will  poflibly 
become  more  univerfal  in  time,  there  being 
no  Comparifon  between  the  Charge  of  dung¬ 
ing  Meadow  andPafture  Grounds  and  flowing 
them.  In  China ,  where  the  Climate  is  warmer 
and  the  Soil  drier  than  with  us,  they  make  a 
vaft  Advantage  ol  Watering  even  their 
Arable  Lands  :  They  will  fertilize  the  moft 
barren  Mountains  by  this  means,  if  they  can 
find  a  Spring  towards  the  top  •,  for  they  cut 
the  fides  of  the  Hill  into  little  ob-long  flat 
Squares,  one  above  another,  which  at  a 
Diftance  appear  like  Stairs,  and  making  a 
little  Bank  about  each  Square,  they  keep  the 
Water  in  it  as  long  as  they  fee  proper,  and 
then  let  it  down  into  the  Square  beneath,  and 
fo  continue  it  by  Gutters,  or  little  Channels, 
from  top  to  bottom.  Whether  any  thing  of 
this  kind  be  practicable  among  us  I  fliall  not 
determine  ;  but  thought  it  proper  to  give 
the  Hint,  that  fome  enterprizing  Genius 
might  make  the  Experiment,  if  he  fhou’d 
thing  the  thing  feazible. 

Having  treated  of  the  feveral  kinds  of 
Grain  and  Grafs-Seeds  fown  in  England ,  I 
proceed  to  mention  fome  other  Seeds  proper 

to 
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to  our  Soil  ;  and  firft  of  Rape  or  Cole-feed,  England, 
which  does  very  well  in  Marih  or  Fenny 
Grounds,  or  upon  any  moift  Land  that  is  C°le^ee® 
fat  and  rich  :  The  bell  Seed  is  the  largelt, 
and  it  ought  to  be  dry,  and  of  a  clear  Co¬ 
lour  like  Onion-feed.  TheSeafon  for  fo wing 
it  is  about  Midfummer ,  the  Land  having 
been  well  plough’d  and  laid  fine  and  even  : 

About  a  Gallon  will  fow  an  Acre.  The 
chief  Ufe  of  this  Seed  is  to  extrad  an  Oil 
from  it.  Five  Quarters  off  an  Acre  is  efteem’d 
a  good  Crop  ;  and  every  Quarter  is  reckon’d 
worth  about  twenty  Shillings.  They  reap  it 
like  Wheat  when  it  begins  to  look  brown, 
only  it  is  not  bound  up,  but  left  upon  the 
Ground  to  dry  for  about  fourteen  Days  ; 
and  then  it  is  gathered  up  in  Sheets,  or  large 
Sail-Cloths,  and  carried  into  Barns  to  be 
thralh’d  ;  tho’  in  fome  Places  ’tis  thrafh’d 
in  the  Field  upon  Sheets.  The  fowing 
Ground  with  this  Seed  is  a  good  Preparative 
to  a  Crop  of  Barley  or  Wheat. 

Woad,  or  Wad,  which  dyes  an  admirable  Woad. 
Blue,  is  very  common  in  this  Ifland  :  It 
requires  a  rich  warm  Land,  and  the  Tilth 
j  ought  to  be  made  very  fine  for  it :  About 
j  four  Bulhels  of  Seed  is  requir’d  to  fow  an 
Acre.  When  the  Leaves  are  grown  fair  and 
l  large  they  cut  it,  and  fo  from  time  to  time 
.  as  it  renews  during  the  Summer,  infomuch 
,  that  they  have  four  or  five  Crops  from  it, 

5  the  two  firft  being  much  the  belt.  The  time 
j  of  fowing  it  is  in  February,  or  the  beginning 
of  March  ;  and  an  Acre"  of  it  is  faid  to  be 
]  worth  twenty  Pounds,  if  well  order’d  ;  but 
j  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Charge  and  Trouble 
1  in  preparing  the  Land  for  it, 
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England.  Weld,  or  Woald,  is  us’d  alfo  in  dying, 
and  rais’d  with  much  lefs  Charge  than  the 
Weld,  former  *,  it  grows  in  many  Places  wild,  and 
will  grow  upon  the  barreneft  Land.  The 
Seed  is  fown  with  Barley  or  Oats,  and  only 
harrow’d  in  and  roll’d  :  A  Gallon  of  it  will 
fow  an  Acre.  It  does  not  grow  much  the 
firft  Summer,  but  if  it  be  preferv’d  after  the 
Corn  is  cut  there  will  be  a  good  Crop  the 
fecond  Summer.  It  is  pull’d  and  bound  up 
in  little  Handfuls,  and  fet  to  dry  as  Flax. 
The  Seed  fells  for  about  ten  Shillings  a  Bufhel, 
and  is  us’d  for  dying  bright  Yellows  and 
Lemon  Colours.  It  is  much  fown  about 
Canterbury  ;  and  is  faid  to  yield  from  forty 
Shillings  to  ten  Pounds  the  Acre. 

Madder.  Madder  is  us’d  both  by  Dyers  and  Phyfi- 
cians  :  It  bears  a  Seed,  but  is  planted  from 
Sets  :  It  requires  a  rich  warm  Soil,  and  is  fet 
in  March  or  April ,  and  comes  not  to  Perfec¬ 
tion  till  the  third  Year.  The  beft  Madder 
is  fometimes  worth  eight  or  nine  Pounds  the 
hundred,  and  at  others  not  more  than  four 
or  five. 

tr  Hemp  was  fown  by  every  Farmer  and 

-  Cottager  almoft  till  of  late,  but  is  pretty 

much  difus’d  now,  the  imported  Linnens 
being  afforded  cheaper  than  the  Linnen  we 
fpin  for  our  felves.  It  requires  a  warm  fandy 
or  gravelly  Soil  •,  cold  Clays  or  moorifh 
Grounds  are  not  proper  for  it.  Three  Bufhels 
of  Seed  is  ufually  allotted  to  an  Acre  :  The 
Seafon  for  fowing  it  is  about  Aprils  and  if  it 
be  not  carefully  watch’d  the  Birds  will  carry 
away  great  part  of  the  Seed.  They  pull  it  up 
about  the  beginning  of  Aiguft ,  when  the  Stalk 
is  white  s  after  which  it  is  fet  to  dry,  and 

bundled 
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bundled  up.  An  Acre  of  Hemp  may  be  England, 
ivorth  five  or  fix  Pounds.  i/Wi 

For  Flax  the  richeft  Ground  is  beft,  and  Flax. 
:he  Land  muft  have  the  fame  Tillage  as  for 
Corn.  The  time  of  fowing  it  is  the  latter 
;nd  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April. 

The  beft  Seed  comes  from  the  Eaft  Country, 
of  which  two  Bufhels  are  enough  to  fow  an 
Acre.  It  muft  be  pluck’d  and  ty’d  up  in 
Handfuls  juft  as  the  Seed  is  ripe,  and  fet  to 
dry  before  it  is  hous’d.  An  Acre  of  good 
Flax  is  worth  eight  or  nine  Pounds.  In 
Derbyjhire  and  Nottinghamjhire ,  where  they 
make  a  good  Quantity  of  Linnen,  inftead 
of  that  laborious  way  of  beating  Hemp  by 
Hand,  they  make  the  Axle-tree  of  the  main 
Wheel  of  their  Corn-Mills  longer  than  or¬ 
dinary,  and  placing  Pins  in  them  to  raife 
large  Hammers,  like  thofe  us’d  in  Paper 
and  Fulling-Mills,  they  beat  moft  of  their 
Hemp. 

The  Saffron  which  grows  in  England ,  Saffron, 
efpecially  near  Saffron  Walden  in  Effex ,  and 
in  Cambridgejhire ,  is  held  to  be  as  good  as 
any  Saffron  in  the  World.  It  requires  a  good 
dry  found  Land,  brought  into  a  perfect 
Tillage,  and  meliorated  by  Manure  and 
good  Hufbandry.  The  time  of  planting  it 
is  at  MidJ'ummer ,  tho’  fome  chufe  to  plant  it 
in  March.  It  is  encreas’d  by  the  Roots, 
which  Yearly  multiply  in  the  Ground  like 
other  bulbous  Roots  :  They  are  taken  up 
and  new  planted  once  in  three  Years.  The 
way  of  fetting  them  is  in  Ranges,  which 
they  make  with  a  large  Hoe  about  two  or 
three  Inches  deep  like  a  Furrow,  in  which 
they  fet  the  Roots  two  or  three  Inches  afunder. 

The  Flower  appears  like  a  blue  Crocus  in 
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the  beginning  of  September ,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  fame  Month  come  up  two  or 
three  Chives,  which  grow  upright  when  the 
reft  of  the  Flowers  fpread  abroad  j  and  thefe 
Chives  are  the  Saffron,  which  muft  be  ga¬ 
ther’d  gently  with  Finger  and  Thumb  early 
in  the  Morning,  or  elfe  it  returns  into  the 
Body  of  the  Flower  again.  This  they  conti¬ 
nue  to  do  for  about  a  Month,  and  after  two 
or  three  Crops  it  is  remov’d  to  frefh  Ground ; 
after  it  has  done  flowering  it  remains  green 
all  the  Winter.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
Care  taken  in  the  drying  it  in  the  Kiln,  which 
is  of  a  particular  Make :  It  muft  be  dried  by 
a  very  flow  Fire,  and  requires  conftant  At¬ 
tendance.  Three  Pounds  of  it  ufually  pro¬ 
duces  one  Pound  dried  ;  and  an  Acre  of  Land 
will  produce  from  feven  to  fifteen  Pounds, 
and  is  fold  from  twenty  Shillings  to  five 
Pounds  a  Pound,  according  to  its  Goodnefs. 
The  Charges  of  planting  and  hufbanding  of 
it  is  four  or  five  Pounds  the  Acre. 

The  Hop,  which  was  formerly  decry’d  in 
England  as  a  pernicious  Weed,  is  now  cherifti’d 
beyond  any  other  Plant,  and  become  one  of 
the  principal  Cares  of  our  Hufbandmen.  It 
delights  in  the  richeft  Land  ;  a  deep  light 
Mould,  with  a  little  mixture  of  Sand,  is 
very  proper  for  it  ;  but  neither  a  moorifh 
Soil,  ftiff  Clays,  or  ftony  Grounds,  are  cho- 
fen  to  plant  Hops  in  :  They  alfo  pitch  upon 
fuch  Places  as  lie  warm,  and  are  neither  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  North  or  Eaft  Winds. 

The  little  Hills  they  plant  the  Hops  in 
are  ufually  fix  or  eight  Foot  afunder  :  The 
Seafon  for  planting  them  is  about  the  latter 
end  of  March ,  or  the  beginning  of  April ; 
tho’  fome  look  upon  Otlober  as  the  propereft 
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Month.  A  Hop  Ground  well  prepar’d  and  England, 
manur’d,  will  laft  eight  or  ten  Years  without  t/VXI 
replanting. 

When  the  Hops  are  two  or  three  Foot 
above  the  Ground,  they  fix  Poles  for  them 
to  run  up,  winding  the  Hops  about  the  Poles 
according  to  the  Courfe  of  the  Sun.  At 
Mtdfummer  the  Plops  leave  (hooting  or  run¬ 
ning  out  at  length,  and  then  begin  to  branch. 

In  a  dry  Spring  it  is  a  great  Advantage  to 
water  them  ;  and  if  the  Summer  prove  dry, 
the  watering  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  where  Water  is  to  be  had.  About 
the  end  of  July  the  Hops  blow,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Augufi  they  bell,  and  are  ripe 
the  latter  end  of  Augufi  or  the  beginning  of 
September.  When  they  begin  to  change  Co¬ 
lour  it  is  a  certain  Sign  they  are  fit  to  pull, 
and  then  the  Hufbandman  procures  all  the 
Hands  he  can,  for  one  windy  Day  does  him 
an  inconceivable  Mifchief  when  they  are 
ready  to  gather.  There  are  thoufands  of 
poor  People,  both  Men  and  Women,  that 
refort  to  Kent  and  EJJex  from  London ,  and 
other  Parts,  at  the  Seafon  for  picking  of 
Hops  :  The  manner  of  gathering  them  is  to 
take  down  four  Hills  that  (land  together, 
and  cut  the  Roots  even  with  the  Ground, 
which  is  made  level,  fwept  and  water’d,  in 
order  to  make  a  Floor  on  which  the  Hops 
are  to  be  pick’d  •,  on  the  out-fide  of  this  ' 

Floor  the  Pickers  fit,  and  pick  them  into 
Bins,  or  Bafkets,  after  the  Vines  are  ftrip’d 
from  the  Poles.  If  the  Hop-Garden  is  large 
they  fet  up  Sheds  in  the  middle  of  it,  to 
fhelter  the  Pickers  and  Hops  from  the  Sun 
and  Rain.  As  foon  as  the  Hops  are  pick’d 
they  are  dry’d  in  a  Kilns  for  their  lying 

undry ’d 
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England,  undry’d  heats  them,  and  changes  their  Co- 

VY'V'  lour.  They  bellow  all  imaginable  Care  in 
drying  their  Hops,  for  if  this  be  not  well 
done  they  will  not  be  fit  for  the  Market  ;  a 
Handful  of  fiack-dry’d  Hops  will  fpoil 
feveral  Pounds,  and  if  they  are  over-dry’d 
they  lole  their  Colour  and  Smell.  After  the 
Hops  are  dry’d  they  let  them  lie  three  or 
four  Weeks  to  cool  and  grow  tough  ( for 
otherwife  they  will  be  brittle  and  crumble  to 
Dull)  and  then  bag  them  up  the  clofer  the 
Bags  are  trod  the  better  the  Hops  keep. 

Mr.  Lawrence ,  the  Land-fteward,  as  he 
fliles  himfelf,  advifes  Landlords  not  to  fuffer 
their  Tenants  to  plant  Hops,  or  to  fow  Flax, 
Hemp,  Woad,  Weld,  Madder,  or  Potatoes, 
except  in  fmall  Quantities  for  their  own  Ufe, 
being,  as  he  fuppoles,  very  deftrudtive  to 
Land,  eating  out  the  Heart  of  it,  and  yield¬ 
ing  no  Dung  or  Compoft.  He  advifes  them 
alio  to  prohibit  their  Tenants  burning  or 
denihiring  any  part  of  their  Farms  ;  lor  tho’ 
it  be  encourag’d  by  the  Farmers,  he  fays, 
for  their  own  immediate  Advantage,  yet 
nothing  he  apprehends  tends  more  to  the 
Falling  of  Rents  and  the  Ruin  of  Ellates  ; 
and  what  haltens  the  Deftrudlion  of  fuch 
Farms  is  the  Pradlice  of  fowing  Rape-feed 
after  burning,  that  being  the  greateft  Beg- 
gerer  of  good  Lands  of  all  other  Plants. 

To  which  I  find  it  anfwer’d,  That  it  is 
not  the  Burning  of  Land,  or  the  Planting  or 
Sowing  it  with  Hops,  Flaxv  3 V.  that  impo- 
verilhes  it,  but  the  not  Dunging  and  Manuring 
fuch  Lands  afterwards  as  they  ought,  or 
giving  the  burnt  Land  that  Reft  as  they  do 
other  Land,  but  ploughing  and  fowing  it 
every  Year  without  dunging  of  it :  But  were 
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the  Tenants  oblig’d  to  ufe  the  burnt  or  England 
planted  Lands  in  an  hufband-like  Manner,  U-'StM 
they  wou’d  rather  be  improv'd  than  im- 
povenfh’d  by  burning,  and  the  Tenant  wou  d 
be  enabled  to  give  an  advanc  d  Rent;  And 
the  planting  of  Hops,  bowing  Hemp,  Flax* 

&c.  furely  ought  to  be  encourag  d  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Publick,  as  it  leffens  tire  Ex- 
portation  of  Treafure,  which  muft  otherwife 
be  fent  abroad  to  purchafe  this  kind  of 
Merchandize. 

Before  I  leave  this  Article  of  Hufbandry  Trees* 

I  fhall  give  forne  Account  of  the  Nature  of  theirPro- 
the  feveral  Trees  proper  to  our  Soil ;  of  which  perries, 
the  Oak  has  in  all  Times  had  the  Preference,  The  Oak 
for  its  Strength,  Duration  and  Ufefulnefs* 
being  the  only  Timber  fit  for  building  of 
Ships,  and  for  this  Purpofe  the  Englijh  Oak 
is  faid  to  excel  that  of  all  other  Nations; 

This  Tree  will  grow  and  thrive  upon  almoft 
any  fort  of  Land,  whether  Clay,  Sand,  or 
Gravel,  dry  or  moift,  cold  or  warm  ;  but 
the  Soil  moil  agreeable  to  it  is  a  black  deep 
;  and  fall  Mould,  father  dry  and  on  a  fifing 
:  Ground  than  low  and  moift. 

The  beft  time  for  removing  Oaks,  arid  all 
I  other  Trees  that  fhed  their  Leaves  in  Winter* 

]  is  in  Oftobir  as  foon  as  the  Leaf  begins  to  fall* 

-  and  in  planting  them  Care  fhou’d  be  taken 
not  to  fet  them  deeper  than  they  flood  before, 
i  It  is  a  fine  fpreading  Tree  ;  and  though  there 
•are  fome  kinds  of  Wood  harder*  as  Box, 

-Ebony,  Indian  Woods,  &c.  yet  they  are 
;  more  brittle,  and  not  fo  lafting  where  they 
•  are  to  lie  fometimes  wet  and  fometimes  dry. 
c  The  fine  clear  grain’d  Oak  is  fitted:  for  Co- 
llumns  or  Wainfcot*  and  the  knottieft  and 
-courfeft  fiteft  for  Water-works ;  the  crooked 
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England,  Oaks,  if  they  are  firm  and  found,  make  the 
belt  Knee-Timber  for  Ships,  Mill-Wheels, 
&c.  And  ’tis  obferv’d,  that  one  Hoop  made 
of  the  young  Shoots  of  a  Ground  Oak  wou’d 
out-laft  fix  of  the  beft  Afh.  Even  the  Bark 
is  exceeding  valuable,  for  without  it  the 
Tanners  cannot  drefs  their  Leather  ;  and 
fome  have  us’d  this  inftead  of  the  Peruvian 
Bark  with  Succefs  in  Agues,  only  giving  it 
In  larger  Quantities.  The  Nuts  or  Acorns 
alfo  are  very  good  for  the  feeding  of  Swine. 
And  we  mull  not  forget,  that  the  antient 
Brit  aim  were  fo  fenfible  of  its  Value,  that 
they  even  paid  Divine  Honours  to  this  Tree. 

The  Elm  The  Elm  grows  almoft  in  any  Ground, 
but  delights  chiefly  in  light  loofe  and  moift 
Land,  and  prolpers  on  level  and  fertile 
Grounds.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  Sorts, 
which  differ  much  according  to  the  Soil  they 
grow  on  :  Thofe  we  chiefly  plant  are  either 
the  Common-Elm,  the  Witch-Elm,  or  the 
Witch-Hazle.  The  Common-Elm  has  a 
very  rough  Bark  and  Leaf,  and  grows  to  a 
very  great  Height  and  Bignefs,  efpecially 
that  which  has  the  roundeit  Leaves.  The 
Witch-Elm  equals  the  former  in  its  Height 
and  Size,  only  has  a  much  fmoother  Bark, 
and  in  feveral  Places  has  Knobs  or  Excrefcen- 
ces  •,  its  Leaf  alfo  is  lmooth  and  long,  but 
varies  much  in  the  Form,  according  to  the 
Soil  it  grows  in.  The  third  and  laft,  call’d 
the  Witch-Hazle,  or  Broad-leav’d-Elm,  has 
a  lmooth  Bark  like  the  Witch-Elm,  and  has 
a  Leaf  much  like  that  of  the  Hazle  :  This 
is  the  quickeft  grower  of  any  of  the  Elms, 
but  not  fo  apt  to  fhoot  upwards  as  the  former, 
being  more  enclin’d  to  branch  out  into  Arms. 
No  Trees  bear  tranfplanting  better  than 

Elms  ; 
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ilms  •,  they  are  remov’d  fometimes  at  twenty  England. 
>r  thirty  Years  Growth  *,  and  are  fit  for 
Vvenues  and  Walks  on  account  of  their 
deight  and  Streightnefs,  over-topping  all 
>thers,  and  growing  clofe  together,  and  are 
o  flexible,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  grow 
a  any  Shape  :  They  are  the  leaft  deftrudtive 
o  Corn,  Grafs  and  Hedges  of  any  Tree,  and 
re  wondrous  ihady  and  ornamental.  The 
Yitch-Elms  may  be  form’d  into  Hedgerows, 

>y  plaflfing  and  thickening  them  to  the 
ligheft  Twig,  and  make  a  magnificent 
"ence  and  Shelter  againft  both  Wind  and 
!un.  This  Timber  is  of  extraordinary  Ufe 
vhere  it  is  kept  continually  wet  or  continually 
Iry,  and  affords  Planks  of  a  vaft  length  and 
>readth,  as  well  as  Pipes  for  Aquedu&s,  and 
3  generally  made  ufe  of  in  Water-works. 

The  Roots  of  a  knotty  Elm  are  almoft  as 
rood  as  Walnut  for  Cabinets.  If  Elm- 
Timber,  as  foon  as  it  is  fawn,  is  put  into 
Yater,  and  lies  in  it  three  Weeks,  and  is 
.fterwards  kept  dry,  the  Worms  will  not 
,ake  it,  and  it  will  become  as  lafting  as  the 
3ak  :  There  have  been  found  Elm-Trees 
>uried  in  Bogs,  that  have  turn’d  like  the 
noft  polifh’d  and  hardeft  Ebony,  and  are 
jnly  to  be  diftinguiftpd  from  it  by  the 
Grain. 

The  Afh  is  a  quick  growing  Tree,  of  a  Afh. 
ight  colour’d  fmooth  Bark,  and  fuits  almoft 
my  Ground,  but  thrives  beft  near  the  Water, 

G  has  a  final  1  flender  Leaf,  and  does  not  put 
)ut  fo  foon  as  the  Elm,  or  retain  its  Leaves 
To  long,  nor  does  it  afford  fo  good  a  Shade, 

No  Tree  is  more  deftruftive  to  Corn,  Grafs, 
ar  Hedges,  its  Roots  being  very  large  and 
extenfive  s  but  it  is  an  excellent  Wood  for 
A  a  2  Carpenters, 
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Carpenters,  Wheel -wrights,  Coopers  and 
Turners ;  fcarce  any  other  js  us’d  for  Hoops 
and  there  is  no  Fire-wood  that  burns  fo  well 
green.  They  ought  to  be  tranfplanted  very 
young. 

The  Beach  delights  in  gravelly  Sand  and 
warm  Grounds,  the  Tides  and  tops  of  Hills 
and  chalky  Mountains  •,  and  altho’  it  be 
crooked,  knotty,  and  ill-fhap’d  while  it  is 
young,  it  is  a  handfome  Tree  at  its  full 
Growth.  It  has  a  fine  clean  white  Grain, 
eafily  wrought  with  the  ChiiTel,  and  is  not 
apt  to  fplinter,  which  occafions  its  being 
us’d  by  Turners,  Joyners,  &c.  The  Mali  - 
of  it  is  eaten  by  Deer  and  Swine,  and  being 
prefs’d  affords  a  good  fort  of  Oil.  The  Wood 
is  fubjebt  to  the  Worm,  for  which  Reafon 
they  lay  it  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  in 
Water  after  it  is  cut. 

The  Walnut  is  held  to  be  the  moft  pro¬ 
fitable  Tree  that  can  be  planted,  on  account 
of  the  Value  of  the  Timber  as  well  as  the 
Fruit  but  then  we  muff  take  our  Pofterity 
into  the  Account,  for  it  grows  very  fiowly  ; 
the  Man  that  plants  it  may  fee  fome  of  the 
Fruit,  but  fcarce  ever  the  Timber.  It  de¬ 
lights  chiefly  in  a  dry  rich  Mould,  efpecially 
if  the  Strata  next  it  be  Chalk  or  Marl.  They 
do  very  little  Prejudice  to  the  Corn  or  Grafs 
where  they  are  planted  •,  nor  are  the  Roots 
any  Hindrance  to  the  Plough,  going  very 
deep,  where  the  Soil  will  allow  it.  It  is  in 
great  Efteem  with  the  Joyners,  who  ufe  it 
in  ail  their  fineft  Works,  asChefts  of  Drawers, 
Cabinets,  &V.  The  Fruit  of  it  is  frequently 
preferv’d  and  pickled  green  ;  nor  is  it  lefs; 
valuable  when  ripe.  It  affords  a  very  ufeful 
Qil  for  Painters,  and  in  other  Countries 
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they  burn  it  in  their  Lamps  :  We  import  England, 
great  Quantities  of  this  Oil  from  abroad, 
which  might  with  better  Hufbandry  be  made 
at  home.  The  younger  Timber  is  held  to  be 
the  beft  colour’d,  but  the  older  is  more  firm 
and  clofe.  The  Hufk  and  Leaves  being 
beaten,  and  fteep’d  in  warm  Water,  and 
the  Liquor  pour’d  upon  Grafs-Plots  or 
Bowling-Greens,  kills  the  Worms  without 
hurting  the  Grafs  :  And  the  green  Hulks 
boil’d  dye  a  good  dark  Yellow.  The  beft 
way  of  planting  them  is  like  Beans,  and  they 
thrive  moft  when  they  are  not  tranfplanted. 

The  Horfe-Chefnut  has  been  of  late  plant-  Horfe- 
ed  in  England  in  Walks  and  Avenues,  being  Chefnuts 
of  quick  Growth,  bears  Clutters  of  Flowers, 
and"  affords  a  fine  Shade  •,  but  the  Wood  of 
this  Tree  is  good  for  little.  Chefnuts  were 
alfo  much  propagated  in  England  before  Firs 
and  Deal  came  in  Ufe,  affording  Timber 
proper  for  building  :  Many  of  the  old  Houles 
in  London ,  ’tis  laid,  were  built  with  this 
kind  of  Wood. 

The  Birch  is  a  fmall  Tree  that  will  grow  Birch, 
in  any  Ground,  and  the  Wopd  much  us’d  by 
Turners  •,  but  it  is  moft  efteem’d  on  account 
of  the  Liquor  drawn  from  it,  which  goes 
under  the  Name  of  Birch-Wine  •  They  either 
cut  off  fome  of  the  fmalleft  Branches  pretty 
near  the  great  end,  and  hang  Pots  or  Bottles 
on  them  for  the  Liquor  to  diftil  into  ;  or  bore 
a  Hole  in  the  Body  of  the  Tree  and  put  a 
Tap  in  it,  from  whence  they  receive  the 
Wine  in  Pots.  The  Time  for  extrading  it  is 
in  February  or  March ,  when  the  Sap  rifes, 
and  before  the  Leaves  put  out :  It  is  obferv’d 
to  run  beft  when  the  Sun  fhines  warm,  and 
the  Wind  is  in  the  South  or  Weft. 
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England.  The  Maple  which  is  fuffer’d  to  run  up  in 
height,  and  not  topp’d,  has  a  fine  clear 
aP  e’  Grain  ;  but  if  it  be  topp’d,  grows  knotty  and 
full  of  Bunches.  It  may  be  remov’d  and 
tranfplanted  almoft  at  any  Size,  and  affefts 
a  found  dry  Mould,  efpecially  on  Banks, 
rather  than  in  Bottoms,  tho’  it  will  grow 
almoft  in  any  Soil.  There  is  no  Wood  more 
us’d  by  Turners  for  Difhes,  Cups,  tic.  and 
of  this  moft  of  the  Tu nbridge-  Ware  is  made. 
The  The  Horn-beam  is  ufually  found  upon 

Horn-  cold  barren  hilly  Ground.  It  is  a  very  hard 
beam.  Wood,  us’d_  fometimes  by  Mill-wrights  •,  but 
more  fit  for  Firing  than  Timber, 
f’he  The  Lime  is  held  to  be  the  moft  beautiful 

Lane.  cf  ap  Trees  for  Walks  and  Avenues,  on 
account  of  its  Height  and  fpreading  Branches, 
affording  a  plealant  dark  Shade.  It  will  grow 
almoft  in  any  Soil,  but  delights  moft  in  a 
frefh  rich  dry  Mould,  It  may  be  tranfplanted 
very  large,  and  is  not  damag’d  by  removing. 
TheWood  is  valu’d  on  account  of  its  Strength 
and  Lightnefs,  being  of  a  fine  white  Colour, 
and  eafily  wrought. 

Syca-  The  Sycamore  chufes  a  light  Ground, 
more.  rather  moift  than  dry.  It  bears  a  broad  Leaf, 
not  unlike  that  of  a  Grape  Vine,  and  calls  a 
fine  Shade  ;  but  is  feldom  planted  in  Walks 
or  Gardens,  becaufe  the  Leaf  foon  falls,  and 
fpoils  the  Walks  ’tis  planted  in. 

Cyprefs.  TheCyprefs  delights  in  a  warm  dry  Ground, 
and  may  be  brought  to  grow  in  any  Form, 
either  Pyramidal,  as  ufual,  or  in  Hedges 
kept  dipt ;  They  will  grow  on  any  dry 
Ground,  and  are  not  injur’d  by  Froft,  if  they 
are  not  planted  in  a  moift  Soil.  It  is  excellent 
Timber  for  building,  and  proper  for  Mufical 

Iqftruments, 
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Inftruments  and  other  Utenfils.  The  Bitter-  England, 
nefs  of  its  Juice  preierves  it  from  the  Worm.  l/V\) 
Csedar,  tho’  little  propagated  in  England ,  Cxdar. 
will  grow  very  well  here.  Of  thefe  Trees 
there  are  feveral  kinds,  fome  of  which  refem- 
ble  the  Juniper,  others  the  Cyprefs,  as  thofe 
that  'grow  in  New  England  and  Virginia  ;  but 
thofe  of  Lebanon  bear  the  fevereft  Weather  ; 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Mortimer  rais’d  an  entire 
Walk  of  them  from  Cones  he  brought  from 
Lebanon for  the  Seed  may  be  brought  from 
the  furtheft  part  of  the  World  in  the  Cones, 
and  kept  three  or  four  Years,  without  Preju¬ 
dice  to  them.  They  bear  a  Cone  as  Pines  do, 
but  rounder,  and  more  like  Scales.  The 
time  of  fetting  them  is  about  the  latter  end  of 
March ,  when  they  ought  to  be  put  in  a  Bed 
of  rich  Mould  two  Foot  deep,  but  no  Dung 
mull  come  near  them,  and  they  cannot  well 
Hand  too  dry  if  they  are  fhaded  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  at  three  or 
four  Years  old.  The  Fragrancy  of  this  Wood, 
its  fine  Grain,  its  inimitable  Colour  and 
Durablenefs,  is  known  to  every  one  ^  nor  is 
there  any  Tree  fo  ftately  and  fit  for  Walks 
and  Avenues,  fome  of  them  growing,  as  ’tis 
related,  two  hundred  Foot  in  height  j  but  it 
is  fo  dry  that  it  will  not  eafily  endure  nailing, 
and  therefore  the  Boards,  e?r.  made  of  it 
are  ufually  fatten’d  by  Pins  of  the  fame 
Wood.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  us’d  by  the 
Antients  in  building  Ships,  but  is  now  found 
too  valuable  to  be  put  to  common  Ufes :  It 
ferves  at  prefent  to  wainfeot  Temples  arid 
Altars,  and  the  Cabinets  of  Perfons  of  Di- 
ttintttion,  or  to  make  the  moft  valuable 
Veffels  and  Utenfils, 
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England.  The  Fir  and  Pine  Tree  are  not  natural  to 
South  Britain ,  tho’  frequently  planted  in 
b Gardens  and  Avenues  for  Ornament.  They 
delight  in  cold  rocky  and  mountainous 
Grounds,  and  are  rais’d  of  the  Kernels  taken 
out  of  the  Cones.  The  belt  Time  to  fow  the 
Seeds  of  Fir  is  in  March ,  and  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  when  they  are  about  two  or  three 
Years  old  either  in  March  or  Auguft  \  it  is 
better  if  there  be  a  pretty  deal  of  Earth  taken 
up  with  them  :  The  Fir,  however,  will  bear 
a  naked  Tranfplantation  better  than  the  Pine ; 
and  both  Firs  and  Pines  Ihou’d  be  well  water'd 
on  the  firft  Removal,  and  planted  as  fhallow 
as  the  Roots  will  allow  of.  The  great  Ufe  of 
thefe  Trees  is  to  make  Mails  and  Yards  for 
Shipping,  Boards,  t£c.  but  thefe  we  import 
altogether  from  abroad,  having  but  few  Firs 
and  Pines  amongft  us,  and  thole  coming  to 
no  great  Perfedlion. 

Poplar.  The  Poplar  thrives  on  the  Banks  of  Rivers 
or  Ditches,  but  not  in  the  Water  like  the 
Willow.  It  is  rais’d  by  Branches  cut  off  and 
fet  in  the  Ground.  It  is  a  very  quick  grower 
and  the  Wood  of  fome  Ufe  to  Turners,  as 
well  as  for  Firing. 

The  Alpen-Tree  differs  little  from  the 
Poplar,  but  grows  on  drier  Ground. 

Arbele.  The  Arbele  is  a  kind  of  White  Poplar,, 
but  of  a  finer  Grain*  It  is  a  quick  grower, 
fhoots  up  a  great  height,  and  is  very  or¬ 
namental. 

Willow.  The  Willow  delights  in  Wet  and  moorilh 
Grounds,  and  is  rais’d  by  Sets  with  very  little 
Care.  It  may  be  lopp’d  at  four  or  live  Years 
Growth ;  and  tho’  it  be  elteem’d  little  better 
than  a  Weed,  is  exceeding  ufeful  to  the 
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Hufbandman  in  making  Hurdles  and  Fences  England, 
for  dividing  his  Grounds.  V/VjNi 

The  Hazel  will  grow  in  almod  any  Hazel. 
Ground,  but  we  find  it  chiefly  in  Woods 
and  Coppices,  the  Underwood  confiding 
moftly  of  it.  It  is  rais’d  either  from  Nuts  or 
Sets,  and  is  commonly  tranfplanted  finall, 
being  feldom  remov’d  but  to  fill  up  or  thicken 
Woods  or  Hedges,  being  cut  like  Quick 
Sets  fix  or  feven  Inches  in  length. 

The  Trees  or  Plants  us’d  by  the  Hufband-  Quiclcs, 
man  in  fencing  out  his  Grounds,  are,  1.  The  &c.  for 
White  Thorn,  edeem’d  one  of  the  bed  for  fencing, 
that  Purpofe.  It  makes  a  drong  and  durable 
Hedge,  and  is  rais’d  from  Plants  or  Haws 
fownm  Beds  and  tranfplanted,  ufually  fet  in 
double  Rows  at  about  nine  Inches  didance, 
and  is  obferv’d  to  thrive  better  upon  a  Flat 
than  on  a  Bank,  as  it  is  generally  planted  : 

If  it  be  cut  the  fecond  Year  it  will  flioot  out 
the  better  and  thicker,  and  if  the  Seafon 
prove  dry  they  ought  to  be  water  d.  The 
Black  Thorn  alfo  makes  a  good  Fence,  and 
is  rais’d  in  the  fame  manner. 

ii  The  Holly  is  by  fome  preferr’d  before  Holly, 
either  of  thefe,  efpecially  in  Gardens,  where 
it  ferves  for  Ornament  as  well  as  Defence, 
being  always  green,  and  fo  thick  that  the 
Eye  cannot  penetrate  it  *,  but  the  great  Ob¬ 
jection  to  it,  is,  That  it  is  exceeding  flow  in 
growing.  It  is  rais’d  by  Sets  produc  d  from 
Berries. 

Furzes,  call’d  Demnjhire  Furzes,  make  a  jjunte> 

•  ftout  Fence  :  They  are  generally  fown 
s  upon  a  Bank  in  three  or  four  Rows,  and  will 
grow  on  the  dried  Grounds.  Some  think  it 
e  worth  their  while  to  fow  them  on  barren 
i  Spots  of  Ground  for  Firing. 

Vo  l.  XIV.  B  b  Hedges 
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England.  Hedges  of  Box  were  formerly  in  great 
Efteem  in  our  Gardens,  but  now  it  ferves  for 
Box.  iittie  ejye  ^ut;  a  irence  t0  Borders  :  It  deferves 
to  be  more  propagated,  however,  on  account 
of  the  Excellency  of  its  Wood.  It  will  thrive 
on  the  dried  barren  Land  ;  and  is  much  us’d 
by  Turners,  Engravers,  Carvers,  Mathema- 
tical-Inftrument-makers,  Comb-makers,  CrA 
being  fold  at  a  very  great  Price. 

Jew.  Yew  is  another  Plant  very  much  neglected 
of  late  ;  it  ferves  indeed  for  Hedges  and 
Evergreens  to  adorn  our  Gardens  •,  but  when 
Bows  were  us’d  by  the  Englifh  in  their  Wars, 
no  Tree  was  more  propagated  or  efteem’d 
that  was  not  Timber.  It  will  grow  on  the 
barreneft  Hills,  and  is  frequently  put  to  the 
fame  Ufes  as  Box. 

X-aurel.  The  Laurel  wou’d  rife  to  a  large  Tree, 
with  a  fine  fpreading  Head,  if  it  was  planted 
upright  and  trimm’d  up  for  a  Standard,  but 
ferves  chiefly  for  a  Garden  Hedge  at  prefent. 

2>  The  Bay-Tree  alfo  is  frequently  converted 

into  a  Hedge,  or  cut  into  a  Pyramidal  or 
other  Form  to  adorn  the  Garden.  It  delights 
to  grow  in  fhady  Places  like  the  Laurel,  but 
will  thrive  almoft  in  any  Soil  ;  and  is  no  lefs 
efteem’d  for  the  agreeable  Scent  of  its  Leaves 
than  for  its  being  one  of  our  Evergreens. 

Phylerea  The  Phylerea  is  another  Plant  introduc’d 
of  late  into  our  Gardens,  cut  into  various 
Forms,  and  ferving  for  a  Garden  Hedge. 
And  this  brings  me  to  treat  a  little  more 
particularly  of  our  Englijh  Gardens. 

Gardens.  Our  modern  Gardens  differ  much  from 
thofe  we  faw  in  England  forty  Years  ago  3 
and  the  fame  Obfervation  is  made  in  relation 
to*  the  Situation  of  our  Gentlemens  Seats  : 
1  he  People  of  the  laft  Age  feem  to  have  had 

very 
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very  little  Regard  to  Profpeds  ;  they  built  England, 
low  under  the  Covert  of  the  Hills,  and  en-  LS~\TSJ 
clos’d  their  Gardens  with  high  Walls,  fecu- 
ring  themfelves  thereby  againd  Wind  and 
Weather,  and  enjoy’d  a  Privacy  in  which 
they  were  much  delighted  ;  when  they  left 
the  Town  they  retir’d  in  a  manner  from  the 
World,  concealing  their  Seats  and  Gardens 
from  the  Eye  of  the  Traveller.  Whereas  at 
prefent  the  moft  exalted  Situations  are  pre- 
ferr’d,  and  they  lay  open  their  Gardens  to 
the  View  of  all  that  pafs  ;  by  which  means 
they  enjoy  a  more  extended  Profpedt,  and 
expofe  the  Beauty  of  their  Seats  to  all  the 
World  about  them  ;  they  feem  to  relifh  no 
Pleafure  or  Satisfa&ion  unlefs  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  are  Witnefles  of  their  Happinefs.  And 
thefe  Gardens,  as  they  are  call’d,  take  in 
a  Variety  of  Ground,  confiding  of  Hills  and 
Groves,  Canals,  Slopes,  Walks  and  Ter- 
rafles  of  vaft  extent,  and  may  more  properly 
be  dil’d  fine  Fields  than  Gardens.  They 
have  alfo  introduc’d  a  multitude  of  Exotick 
Plants  ;  and  affedfc  to  imitate  the  Italians  in 
their  Grotto’s,  Fountains,  Cafcades,  and 
other  Water-works  •,  and  not  only  enjoy  the 
Profpedt  of  their  own  Plantations,  but  have 
a  View  of  the  Country  around  them. 

Fruit-Trees  are  in  a  great  meafure  expell’d 
our  Gardens  to  make  room  for  Yews,  Firs, 

Holly’s,  Phylereas,  and  other  Evergreens, 
cut  and  planted  in  various  Forms.  The  little 
Walling  they  have  indeed  is  planted  with 
Fruit,  confiding  of  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Nedtarins,  Grapes,  Cherries,  Plums  and 
Pears,  with  fome  dwarf  Trees  and  Hedges 
on  the  Borders.  But  then  mod  Gentlemen 
have  Orchards  feparate  from  their  Gardens, 
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England,  in  which  are  to  be  found  a  great  Variety  of 
Standard  Apple-Trees,  Pears,  Plums,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Mulberries,  Quinces,  Walnuts  and 
Filberts  :  And  there  is  no  confiderable  Gar¬ 
den  without  its  Green-Houfe,  replenilh’d 
with  Orange-Trees,  and  other  tender  exotick 
Plants,  where  they  are  hous’d  in  Winter, 
and  brought  out  in  Summer  to  adorn  the 
Garden  ;  and  at  the  End  of  many  of  the 
Walks  we  find  an  Alcove,  or  magnificent 
Summer-Houfe.  As  for  Statues,  though  we 
meet  with  them  in  fome  Gentlemens  Gardens, 
they  are  oftner  a  Reproach  to  the  Engraver 
than  an  Ornament  to  the  Place  :  Sculpture 
is  not  the  Talent  of  the  Englijh  •,  in  Popilh 
Countries,  where  the  mod  exquifite  Images 
are  Daily  wrought  to  adorn  their  Temples 
and  Oratories,  Statues  add  no  fmall  Ludre 
to  the  Beauty  of  the  Garden,  but  with  us 
they  are  generally  miferable  Performances. 

Flowers,  There  is  ufually  fome  fmall  Quarter  in 
every  Garden  aflign’d  for  Parterres  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  confiding  of  Lillies,Tulips,  theNarciflus 
Iris,  or  Flower-de-lys,  Croeuffes,  Anemonies, 
Ranunculars,  Gilly-Flowers,  Pinks,  Sweet- 
Williams,  Wall-Flowers,  Rofes,  Jafimies, 
Hony-fuckles,  Tuberofes,  &c. 

Kitchen*  Nor  is  any  Gentleman  without  his  Kitchen- 

Garden.  Garden,  which  furnilhes  the  Houfe  with 
every  kind  of  Garden,  Peas  and  Beans, 
French  or  Kidney -Beans,  Artichokes,  Af- 
paragus,  Coly-Flowers,  Cabages,  Savoys, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  Leeks,  Onions,  Garlick, 
Shalots,  Cives,  Rocamboles,  Parfley,  Chervil, 
Peny-Royal,  Purflain,  Beets,  Burridge,  Ca- 
momil,  Fennel,  Balm,  Sage,  Lettice,  Crefifes, 
Mudard,  Selery,  Sorrel,  Radifhes,  Thyme, 
Rofemary,  Marjoram,  Mint,  Rue,  Potatoes, 

Carrots 
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Carrots,  Parfnips,  Turnips  and  Horfe-  England- 
Radiih,  with  other  Garden  Stuff  which  may  TO 
have  efcap’d  my  Obfervation  or  Memory. 

We  ufually  find  the  Kitchen-Garden  alfo 
well  replenifh’d  with  Goofberries,  Corants, 
Rafberries  and  Strawberries. 

Grafting  and  Inoculating  preferves  the  Grafting, 
Species  of  moft  of  our  bell  Fruits,  and 
meliorates  their  Tafts  •,  Fruits  that  are  rais’d 
by  Kernels  are  generally  wild,  and  ungrateful 
to  the  Palate  j  Apples  and  Pears  may  indeed 
fometimes  be  good  that  are  rais’d  from  Ker¬ 
nels  *,  but  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots 
and  Netftarins  produc’d  from  the  Stone  or 
Kernel  are  of  little  Value. 

Crab  Stocks,  or  Storks,  rais’d  from  other 
four  Fruits  are  the  beft  to  graft  Apples  upon. 

Pears  are  grafted  on  Stocks  rais’d  from  the 
;  Kernels  of  Pears,  and  fometimes  on  White¬ 
thorn.  Plums  are  grafted  on  Plum-Stocks 
rais’d  from  Suckers  or  Stones,  of  which  the 
'  oreat  white  Pear-Plum  is  efteem’d  the  beft. 
j  Cherries  may  be  grafted  on  Black  Cherry 
,  Stocks,  but  thofe  rais’d  from  the  Stones  of 
!  the  Black-Heart,  the  Duke-Amber,  and 
Morello  Cherry,  are  better.  Quinces  rais’d 
'  by  Cuttings  or  Suckers  are  proper  to  graft 
L  Pears  upon  for  Wall-Fruit.  Goofberries  and 
[  Corants  are  inoculated  on  their  own  kind  : 
t  And  Filberts  and  Walnuts  are  beft  rais’d 
:  from  Nuts. 

Thos  Fruit  generally  takes  after  the  Graft, 

1  yet  it  is  ufually  alter’d  by  the  Stock  either 
;  for  the  better  or  worfe  :  And  ’tis  obferv’d, 
l  that  a  Graft  cut  fometime  before  it  is  us’d, 
then  fet  in  the  Ground,  and  grafted  at  the 
!  rifing  of  the  Sap,  takes  better  than  thofe 
that  are  grafted  as  foon  as  cut.  The  main 
;  Point 
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England.  Point  in  Grafting  is  to  join  the  Infide  of  the 
Bark  of  the  Cion,  and  the  Infide  of  the  Bark 
of  the  Stock  together,  fo  that  the  Sap  which 
runs  between  the  Bark  and  the  Wood  may 
be  communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
especially  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Cion! 
If  the  Stock  be  remov’d  it  ought  to  ftand  at 
lead:  three  Years  before  it  is  grafted,  except 
it  makes  very  large  Shoots  the  fecond  Year. 
The  belt  time  for  grafting  is  in  February  or 
March ,  but  forward  Fruits  may  be  grafted 
in  January ,  and  fome  backward  Fruits  the 
beginning  of  April,  if  the  Spring  be  not  too 
forward  ;  but  frofty  Weather  is  by  no  means 
proper  for  grafting.  Grafts  may  be  cut 
before  they  begin  to  fpring,  and  kept  feveral 
Days,  being  bound  up  in  Mofs,  and  the 
Ends  wrapt  up  in  Clay  or  ftuck  in  a  Turnip, 
and  tho’  they  are  wither’d  they  may  prove 
never  the  worfe. 


The  Perfon  who  applies  himfelf  to  Grafting 
ought  to  be  furnifh’d  with  proper  Tools  and 
Materials,  as  a  Pruning-knife,  Pen-knife, 
a  fine  Saw,  a  Mallet,  a  Wedge,  Rufhes, 
ilrong  foft  Flags  or  Woollen-yarn  to  bind  the 
Graft  and  Stock  together,  and  Clay  well 
temper’d  with  Horfe-Dung  to  keep  it  from 
chopping  in  dry  Weather,  or  foft  Wax  for 
fmaller  Trees.  Grafts  muft  be  unbound  at 
Midfummer  or  the  Bandage  will  injure  them. 
Inocu-  Inoculating,  or  Budding,  is  by  fome  pre- 
lating.  ferr’d  to  Grafting  ;  by  which  means  feveral 
Sorts  of  delicate  Fruit  are  propagated  and 
meliorated,  as  the  Peach,  the  Apricot  and 
Ne&arin,  which  rarely  thrive  any  other  way 
than  this,  becaufe  few  Stocks  can  feed  the 
Graft  fo  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  Graft 
requires 5  but  being  rightly  inoculated  in  the 

Fulnels 
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Fulnefs  of  the  Sap,  feldom  fails.  The  Stocks  England, 
to  inoculate  upon  ought  to  be  the  fame  with  l/'V'NJ 
thole  mention’d  for  Grafts,  unlefs  it  be,  that 
the  Peach  takes  bell  on  its  own  kind,  and 
the  Ne£tarin  on  a  Peach  Stock.  The  bed; 

Time  for  inoculating  is  from  Midfummer  to 
the  middle  of  July,  when  the  Sap  is  dronged 
m  the  Stock,  and  the  Bark  eafied  to  be  rais’d ; 

■md  it  ought  to  be  done  in  a  dry  Seafon,  and 
'n  the  Evening.  About  three  Weeks  or  a 
Month  after  inoculating,  the  Buds  mud  be 
unbound,  when  thofe  that  are  good  may  be 
•iifcern’d  by  their  lively  Appearance. 

:  The  bed: Seafon  for  tranfplanting  or  fetting  Planting, 
Fruit-Trees,  is  from  the  middle  of  October  the  Sea= 
;o  the  end  of  January ,  and  if  the  Spring  be  ^on  ^or  *r‘ 
lot  too  forward  it  is  not  unfeafonable  in 
February ,  and  it  ought  always  to  be  in  open 
Weather.  The  Ground  being  prepar’d 
where  the  Trees  are  to  be  fet,  a  fmall  Hill 
lught  to  be  rais’d  in  the  Center  of  each  Hole, 
md  the  Roots  open’d  and  fpread  round  about 
t  •,  then  they  mud  be  cover’d  with  the  bed 
Earth,  and  trod  down  to  faden  them.  The 
Plant  ought  not  to  be  fet  deep  either  in  Clay, 

Gravelly,  or  Chalky  Ground,  but  as  near 
:he  Surface  as  may  be,  raifing  the  Earth 
ibout  the  Tree  •,  for  if  the  Trees  are  fet  too 
ieep  they  generally  pine  away.  The  Ground 
where  the  Tree  is  planted  ought  to  be  richer 
than  the  Nurfery  from  whence  it  is  taken  : 

It  is  alfo  a  Difadvantage  to  the  Plant  to  be 
taken  out  of  a  warm  Nurfery  and  planted  in 
the  open  Field  and  it  is  better  to  make 
choice  of  young  thriving  Trees  than  thofe 
that  are  large.  The  prefent  Mode  of  Plant¬ 
ing  is  in  Squares,  fo  that  they  dand  in  Rows 
|  look  which  way  you  will  ,  and  forty  Feet  is 

held 
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England,  held  to  be  a  good  Diftance  for  them,  becaufd 

J-Z’V'V  the  Ground  may  be  us’d  at  the  fame  time 
either  for  Grazing  or  Tillage  s  befides,  the 
Trees  planted  in  this  manner  have  more  of 
the  Benefit  of  the  Sun  and  Air*  confequently 
they  thrive  better,  and  the  Fruit  has  a  better 
Flavour.  Between  every  Apple-Tree  it  is 
ufual  to  fet  a  Cherry-Tree,  for  by  that  time 
the  Apple-Trees  lpread  and  require  room, 
the  Cherries  have  done  bearing  ;  and  the 
Rows  ought  to  be  of  one  Kind  of  Fruit,  and 
not  mix’d,  being  more  convenient  for  the 
gathering  the  Fruit  and  forting  it. 

As  to  the  planting  of  Wall-Fruit,  I  fhall 
only  obferve,  that  the  Diftance  of  the  Trees' 
ought  to  be  in  Proportion  to  the  Height  of 
the  Wall  and  the  Nature  of  the  Fruit  :  If 
the  Wall  be  high  they  may  be  planted  the 
nearer,  and  if  low,  further  off,  that  the  Trees 
may  have  room  to  fpread  in  breadth  as  the” 
want  height  :  And  fome  have  recommendei 
the  making  (loping  Walls,  which  may  break 
the  Wind,  and  refleCt  the  Sun-Beams  with 
greater  Force,  and  confequently  muft  be  of 
Advantage  in  the  ripening  of  Fruit  in  this 
cold  Climate.  We  find  Grapes  that  lie  Ho¬ 
ping  on  the  Tiles  of  a  Houfe  come  to  greater 
Perfection  and  are  more  lufcious  than  any 
other  :  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Reafon  to 
believe  therefore  that  other  Fruits  might  be 
ripen’d  fooner,  and  meliorated  by  lying  on 
fuch  doping  Walls. 

JBkfts.  Great  Damage  frequently  happens  to  our 
Fruits  in  England  by  Blafts  :  The  cold  Ea- 
fterly  Winds  in  the  Spring,  which  bring 
Froft  with  them,  when  the  Bloffoms  (after 
Rains)  are  wet,  fhrivel  up  the  Leaves  and 
fpoil  them.  If  the  Weft  Wind  fucceeds, 
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this  frequently  brings  Flies  and  Caterpillars  England, 
innumerable.  The  beft  Remedy  againft  o'VN) 
Frofts  is  a  good  Shelter,  and  againft  Infers 
the  burning  Hawm,  Straw,  or  other  com- 
buftible  Matter,  to  kill  them.  The  fureft 
Way  to  have  Fruit  every  Year  is  to  have 
feveral  different  Situations,  fo  that  when  a 
Blaft  comes  by  one  Wind  there  may  be  a 
Shelter  from  the  other  •,  and  then  it  will  be 
hard  if  none  efcape. 

Orchards  may  be  improv’d  by  watering,  Trees 
in  dry  Years  efpecially,  when  the  Fruit  is  in  improv’d 
the  Bloffom  •,  the  want  of  dunging  them  may  by  water- 
joccafion  their  not  bearing.  Mofs  is  alfo  very  ing  ,and 
(prejudicial  to  Fruit-Trees,  ufually  occafion’d  dun§ine* 
(by  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Land  •,  in  which  Cafe 
jSea-Coal-Afhes,  or  Horfe-Dung,  are  a  very 
good  Manure  :  If  it  proceed  from  Moifture, 

;this  is  remedy’d  by  draining  the  Land.  In 
Staffordjhire  they  burn  the  Mofs  of  their  Trees 
in  December  with  Straw  •,  but  the  ufual  way 
is  to  rub  it  off  young  Trees  with  a  Hair- 
liCloth,  or  fcrape  it  off  with  a  kind  of  Wooden 
jKnife.  But  as  Mofs  is  fometimes  oceafion’d 
ib y  a  defed  of  Sap,  and  old  Trees  therefore 
.more  liable  to  Mofs  than  young,  thefe  will 
■jflourifh  the  better  it  fome  of  the  Branches  are 
i  lopp’d  off. 

c  High  Winds  are  often  very  prejudicial  to 
=our  Orchards  in  Autumn,  on  which  account 
fit  is  of  Advantage  to  have  them  fo  fituated 
that  they  may  not  lie  open  to  the  South- Weft 
j  Winds,  from  which  Quarter  we  meet  with 
.the  moft  ftormy  Weather. 

t  The  pruning  of  Trees,  and  taking  away  Pruning, 
the  dead  and  fuperfluous  Branches,  much 
r  advances  their  growth  and  improves  their 
j  bearing.  Old  Trees  may  be  prun’d  in  October 
i  Ya  l.  XIY,  Cc  1  and 
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England,  and  November ,  and  afterwards  till  the  Sap 
TO  rifes  :  But  Wall-Fruit  is  prun’d  in  Summer, 
the  fupernumerary  Shoots  of  the  fame  Year’s 
growth  taken  away  that  hinder  the  ripening 
of  the  Fruit  ;  and  in  W  inter,  after  the  Fall 
of  the  Leaf,  they  prune  off  the  reft  of 
the  unneceffary  Branches,  placing  the  others 
in  order,  unlefs  Peaches  and  Ne&arins, 
which  ought  to  be  prun’d  when  the  Buds 
begin  to  put  out,  for  if  it  be  done  fooner  it 
endangers  the  killing  them.  In  pruning 
Trees,  efpecially  Wall -Fruit,  Care  is  taken 
to  leave  the  fmall  Twigs  that  are  fhort  and 
knitted  to  bloffom  the  fucceeding  Year,  for 
fuch  Twigs  have  ufually  the  moft  Fruit  on 
them.  In  pruning  Amines  fome  new  Branches 
ought  to  be  left  every  Year,  and  fome  old 
ones  taken  off  if  there  are  too  many,  which 
will  advance  their  bearing. 

When  Trees  do  not  thrive  or  bear  well, 
they  fhou’d  be  laid  open  in  November ,  and  if 
the  Ground  be  poor,  good  fat  Mould  laid 
about  them  in  the  Spring  :  But  if  the  Ground 
is  rich,  and  the  Tree  fpends  its  felf  in  Leaves 
and  Wood,  bearing  but  little  Fruit,  the 
Lime-Afhes,  or  any  other  hot  Manure  that 
is  fait  and  dry,  mix’d  with  Mould,  ought  to 
be  laid  about  the  Root.  And  ’tis  obferv’d, 
that  Stones  laid  in  Heaps  about  the  Roots 
preferve  them  cool  and  moift  in  Summer  and 
warm  in  Winter,  adding  to  their  Fruitfulnefs. 
If  a  Tree  be  Bark-bound,  they  flit  the  Bark 
down  the  Body  with  a  Knife  in  April  or  May , 
which  often  cures  it.  In  dunging  of  Fruit- 
Trees,  the  Dung  fhou’d  not  be  laid  clofe  to 
the  Body,  but  at  fome  Diftance  where  the 
Roots  run  *,  neither  is  hot  ftrong  Dung  fo  good 
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as  that  which  is  well  rotted  and  cold,efpecially  England, 
for  hot  Grounds  ;  the  Dirt  and  Soil  of  Streets 
and  Highways  is  better. 

CHAP.  VI. 

‘Treats  of  the  feveral  Antient  and  Modern 
Bivifions  of  ENG  LA  N  D,  or  South 
Britain;  but  more  particularly  of  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  and  City  of 
London,  the  Metropolis  of  the  Kingdom. 

WHEN  the  Romans  invaded  England ,  England 
or  South  Britain ,  under  the  Condud  divided 
of  Julius  Ceefar ,  they  found  it  divided  into 
many  fmall  Governments  or  Principalities,  cipaHties 
that  united  under  the  Command  of  CaJJibelan  wjien  in¬ 
to  oppole  the  hoftile  Attempt  :  The  moft  Vaded  by 
confiderable  of  them  are  diftinguifh’d  by  the  Ceefar. 
Roman  Writers  under  the  following  Appel¬ 
lations,  viz.  i.  The  Cantij ,  Inhabitants  of 
the  County  of  Kent.  2.  The  Regni ,  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Surrey  and  Sujfex.  3.  The  Durotriges, 
of  DorfetJJoire.  4.  The  Danmonij,  of  Devon- 
Jhire  and  Cornwall.  5.  The  Belgce,  of  Somer- 
fetjhire ,  Wiltjhire  and  Hampjhire.  6.  The 
Atrebatij ,  of  Berkfhire.  7.  The  Dobuni ,  of 
Gloucefier Jhire  and  Oxfordjhire.  8.  The  Catti - 
enchlani,  of  Warwickfhire ,  Bucking  ham  jhire 
and  Bedfordjhire.  9.  The  Trinob  antes,  of  part 
of  Hertfordjhire ,  EJfex  and  Middlefex.  10.  The 
Jceni,  of  Suffolk ,  Norfolk ,  Cambridgefhire  and 
Huntingdonjhire.  11.  The  Coritani ,  of  Lin- 
colnfhire ,  Leic eft er Jhire,  Rutland,  Derhyjhire , 
Nottinghamjhire  and Northamptonjhire.  12. The 
Cornavij,  of  TKor  c  eft  erfhire.  Staff  or  djhire ,  Shroff 
Jhire  and  Chejhire.  13.  The  Brigantes,  of 
Torkfhire-y  Laneajhire ,  Durham ,  fVeftmorland 
C  C  3  an^ 
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England,  and  Cumberland.  14.  The  Ottadini ,  of  Nor? 

thumbed  and,  with  four  other  Counties  in 
Scotland.  15.  The  Silures ,  of  Herefordjhire , 
with  four  Counties  in  Wales ,  w'z.  Radnorjhire, 
Brecknockjhire ,  Monmouthjkire  and  Glamorgan¬ 
shire.  16.  The  Ordovices ,  Inhabitants  of 
five  Counties  in  Wales ,  Montgomeryfhire , 

Merioneth (hire.  Caernarvon/hire ,  Flint/hire  and 
DenUghfhire.  17.  The  Dimetee ,  Inhabitants 
of  the  reft  of  Wales ,  w'z.  Caermarthenjhire , 
P  embrcokftoire  and  Cardiganjhire. 

The  The  Remans  having  eftablifh’d  their  Con- 

pLcman  quefts  in  South  Britain ,  divided  it  into  the 
Divifion  following  Governments,  m.  Britannia  Prima , 
of  it,  Britannia  Secunda ,  Maxima  Ccefarienfis ,  foz- 
and  Flavia  Ccefarienfis  •,  the  Bounds 
whereof  are  very  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  prefum’d 
that  Britannia  Prima  comprehended  the 
Southern  Counties  •,  Britannia  Secunda  thofe 
of  Wales  ;  Maxima  Ccefarienfis  and  Valencia 
the  Northern  Counties,  and  Flavia  Ccefarienfis 
the  middle  of  England. 

The  The  Saxons  who  lucceed  the  Romans  divi- 

Saxon  ded  England ,  exclufive  of  Wales ,  into  feven 
Hep-  Kingdoms,  ufually  call’d  the  Heptarchy, 
tarchy.  wz. 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  comprehending 
only  the  County  of  Kent. 

2.  The  Kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons , 
containing  the  Counties  of  Suffex  and  Surrey. 

3.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Angles ,  con¬ 
taining  the  Counties  of  Norfolk ,  Suffolk ,  Caz;/z- 
bridge ,  and  the  Ifte  of  Ely. 

4.  The  Kingdom  of  the  /Te/?  Saxons ,  con¬ 
taining  the  Counties  of  Cornwall ,  Devon , 
Dorfet ,  Somerfet ,  Wilts,  Hants  and  Berks , 

5.  The  Kingdom  of  Northumberland ,  con¬ 
taining  the  Counties  of  Lane  after , 

Durham , 
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J)urham ,  Cumberland,  Wefimorland,  Northum-  England. 
berland ,  and  Scotland  to  the  Fryth  of  Eden-  'yVNi 
burgh. 

6.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Eajl  Saxons ,  con¬ 
taining  the  Counties  of  EJfex ,  Middlefex ,  and 
part  of  Hertfordjhire. 

7.  The  Kingdom  of  Mercia ,  containing  the 
Counties  of  Gloucejler ,  Hereford ,  Worcefier , 

Warwick ,  Leicefer,  Rutland ,  Northampton , 

Lincoln ,  Huntingdon ,  Bedford ,  Buckingham , 

Oxford ,  Stafford ,  Derby ,  Shropfmre ,  Notting-, 
ham ,  Chefier ,  and  the  other  part  of  Hertford¬ 
jhire 

But  the  Divifion  of  England  which  I  fhall  Six  Cir* 
chiefly  regard  in  the  Courfe  of  this  HiflLory  cuits  at 
is  that  of  Circuits,  which  are  fix  in  number,  prefent. 
containing  thirty-eight  Counties,  wz.  j.  The 
i7<wz£  Circuit ,  comprehending  the  Counties 
of  EJfex ,  Hertfordjhire  1  Kent ,  Surrey  and 
Sujfex. 

2.  The  Norfolk  Circuit ,  containing  the 
Counties  of  Buckingham ,  Bedford ,  Huntingdon , 
Cambridge ,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

3.  The  Midland  Circuit ,  containing  the 
Counties  of  Warwick ,  Leicefer ,  Derby ,  iVo/- 
tingham ,  Lincoln ,  Rutland  and  Northampton. 

4.  The  Oxford  Circuit ,  containing  the  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Berks,  Oxford ,  Monmouth ,  Cloucefier , 
Hereford ,  Shropfhire  and  Worcefer. 

5.  The  Weflern  Circuit ,  containing  the 
Counties  of  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorfet,  Sornerfet , 
Cornwall  and  Devon. 

6.  The  Northern  Circuit,  containing  the 
Counties  of  .2  0r£,  Durham ,  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Weflmorland  and  Lancafier. 

Middlefex  and  Chejhire  are  not  contain’d 
in  any  of  thefe  Circuits  j  and  the  Principality 
• . ‘  of 


England. 

Wales. 


Fifty  two 
Counties 
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all. 
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of  Wales  is  divided  into  four  diftindt  Circuits, 
each  comprehending  three  Shires,  viz. 

1.  Denbigh ,  Flint ,  Montgomery. 

2.  Anglejey ,  Carnarvan ,  Merioneth. 

3.  Cardigan ,  Carmarthen,  Pembroke. 

4.  Radnor ,  Brecknock ,  Glamorgan, 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  there  are  in 
England  forty  Counties,  and  in  twelve  •, 
in  all  fifty-two.  I  fhall  begin  with  the 
Defcription  of  the  Province  or  County  of 
Middlefex ,  where  the  Metropolis  of  the  King¬ 
dom  is  fituated,  according  to  the  Method  I 
have  obferv’d  in  treating  of  other  Countries, 


Situation  The  County  of  Middlefex  is  bounded  by 
&  Extent  Hertfordfhire  on  the  North  :  by  the  River 
of  Mid-  Lea ,  which  divides  it  from  EJfex ,  on  the  Eaft  : 
dlefex.  by  tfte  River  Thames ,  which  feparates  it  from 
Surrey ,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  Brook  or 
River  Coin ,  which  divides  it  from  Buckingbam- 
jhire ,  on  the  Weft  :  And  is  of  an  oblong 
Form,  or  pretty  near  it  ;  being  about  four 
and  twenty  Miles  in  length,  and  fourteen 
in  breadth  ;  and  if  we  meafure  from  Waltham- 
Abbey,  which  lies  on  the  North-Eaft  Corner 
of  it,  to  Stanes  on  the  South-Weft,  it  may 
be  twenty-eight  Miles  over. 

Face  Middlefex  was  moft  of  it  Foreft  antiently, 
of  the  but  difafforefted  by  Henry  III.  Great  part  of 
Country,  ft,  however,  ftill  retains  the  Face  of  a  Foreft, 
as  Finchley-Common ,  Endfield-Chafe ,  Hornfea , 
Highgate ,  Hamftead ,  Cane-Wood ,  Hounjlow- 
Heath ,  &c.  We  meet  alio  with  an  agreeable 
Variety  of  Hills  and  Valleys,  Open-Country 
and  Enclofure.  The  middle  of  the  Country 
and  that  part  which  adjoins  to  Hertfordfhire 
rifes  in  beautiful  Hills  of  eafy  afcent,  the 
principal  whereof  are  the  Hills  pf  Harrow , 
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Brockley ,  Hadley ,  High  gate  and  Hamjlead.  England. 
That  part  of  the  Country  which  lies  on  the 
three  Rivers  of  Lea,  Thames  and  Coin ,  already 
mention’d,  is  generally  level,  and  confifts  of 
Meadow,  Pafture,  or  Garden  Grounds.  As 
the  Soil  is  for  the  moft  part  a  hard  Gravel,  The  Soij 
and  the  Meadows  well  drain’d  and  cultivated,  an(j 
the  Air  is  good  ;  tho’  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Difference  between  the  Air  of  the  Valleys 
and  that  upon  the  Hills  •,  Highgate  and  Ham- 
ftead  are  efteem’d  too  cold  and  fharp  for  thofe 
in  a  declining  State  of  Health,  tho’  nothing 
can  be  more  Suitable  to  a  hale  unbroken  Con- 
ftitution  •,  our  Phyficians  chufe  rather  to  fend 
their  Patients  from  the  Fogs  and  Smoak  of 
London  to  Kenfington ,  IJlington,  Hackney ,  and 
the  neighbouring  Villages,  than  to  the  Hills 
beyond  them  *,  tho’  fome  fuggeft  they  have 
more  Regard  to  their  own  Convenience  than 
the  Patient’s  Health  in  this  Cafe,  becaufe 
they  can  eafily  vifit  them  in  the  Vale  with  a 
Pair  of  Horfes,  when  they  muft  put  in  four 
to  go  to  Hamjlead  or  Highgate ,  and  negleft 
their  Bufinefs  in  Town  by  too  long  an  Ab- 
fence. 

I  can’t  fay  with  thofe  that  have  gone  before 
me  in  the  Defcription  of  this  County,  that 
the  Soil  is  naturally  rich  ;  there  is  ftill  a  great 
deal  of  poor  barren  Ground  in  Middlefex, 
notwithftanding  the  Advantage  they  have  of 
receiving  Dung  daily  from  London ,  and  there 
wou’d  be  a  great  deal  more  fo  if  they  wanted 
this  Conveniency  :  ’Tis  true,  nothing  can  be 
richer  than  the  Garden-Grounds  on  the  Banks 
of  the  Thames ,  and  the  Paftures  near  the 
Town,  upon  which  there  has  been  laid  fuch 
Quantities  of  Dung  that  the  Superficies  is 
entirely  alter’d  i  the  Garden-Ground  which 
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England,  was  once  courfe  Meadow  may  now  be  worth 
v^Y^J  ten  or  twelve  Pounds  the  Acre,  and  the  Pa- 
Pure  four  or  five  ;  but  thefe  gradually  leflen 
in  their  Value  as  they  are  diftant  from  the 
City  and  the  Thames. 

Thole  Paftures  that  lie  contiguous  to  the 
Town  are  either  fed  with  Cows  or  mow’d  for 
Hay,  frequently  yielding  two  Crops  in  a 
Summer  :  At  two  or  three  Miles  difcance  the 
Citizens  Plorfes  are  put  to  Grafs  •,  and  beyond 
Highgate  and  Hackney  the  Country  is  parcel’d 
out  into  Dary-Farms,  which  fupply  the 
Town  with  Hay,  Butter,  Calves  and  Lambs 
all  the  Year  round,  and  many  of  them  take 
into  their  Grounds  Droves  of  Sheep  and  Oxen 
that  are  driving  up  to  London  Market,  and 
lodge  them  for  a  Night  or  two.  As  to, 
Wheat,  and  other  Grain,  there  is  fome  fown 
in  Middle  fix,  but  not  much  ;  Failure  and 
Garden  Grounds  turn  to  a  much  better 
Account. 

I  have  already  mention’d  moll  of  the  prim 
cipal  Rivers  belonging  to  this  County,  viz. 
the  Lea ,  the  Thames  and  Coin  ■,  to  which  I 
may  add,  the  Brent  and  the  New-River. 

The  Lea  riles  near  Luton  in  Bedford/hire *■ 
from  whence  running  South-Eall  it  vifits 
Whetamfiead  in  Hertfordjhire  •,  from  thence 
taking  its  Courfe  to  the  Eallward  it  runs 
through  the  Town  of  Hertford ,  and  fo  to 
Ware ,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  having 
receiv’d  feveral  other  little  Streams  in  its 
Pafiage  :  From  Ware  it  runs  to  the  South¬ 
ward,  dividing  the  South-Eall  part  of  Hert¬ 
fordjhire  from  EJfex  ;  and  continuing  its 
Courfe  to  the  Southward,  vifits  Waltham- 
Abhey  :  It  afterwards  lerves  for  a  Boundary 
between  Middlefix  and  EJfex,  till  it  falls  into 
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the  Thames  a  little  to  the  Eaftward  of  Black-  England. 
Wall.  By  this  River  vaft  Quantities  of  Grain  ^V>J 
and  Malt  are  brought  to  London. 

The  Thames ,  of  which  I  have  already  Thames . 
given  fome  Account,  begins  to  torm  the 
Southern  Boundary  of  this  County  near  Stanes , 
from  whence  it  runs  Eaftward  to  London . 

But  I  Ihall  take  this  Opportunity  to  acquaint 
the  Reader,  that  fince  the  new  Bridge  has 
been  built  over  the  Thames  at  Fulham ,  the 
Tide  does  not  reach  fo  far  as  Richmond  by 
half  a  Mile  and  that  the  Banks  of  the 
Thames  between  Chertfey  and  Richmond  are 
no  lefs  adorn’d  with  fine  Seats  and  agreeable 
Landfkips  than  thofe  below. 

The  Colne  rifes  near  North-Mimms  in  Hert-  Colne , 
fordjhire ,  and  taking  its  Courfe  South- Weft, 
vifits  the  Towns  of  Watford  and  Rickmanf- 
worth  •,  and  continuing  to  run  to  the  South¬ 
ward,  becomes  the  Weftern  Boundary  of  this 
County  at  Breakfpear ,  till  it  falls  into  the 
Thames  by  feveral  Mouths  a  little  above 
Stanes,  having  pafs’d  by  Uxbridge  and  Colne - 
brook,  to  the  laft  of  which  Towns  it  com¬ 
municates  its  Name,  for  it  is  indeed  no  better 
than  a  Brook  •,  but  with  feveral_  other  leffer 
Streams  that  run  parallel  to  it  crofs .  this 
County  and  part  of  Hertford/hire.  It  is  of 
infinite  Ufe  in  grinding  Bread-Corn  for  the 
City  of  London. 

The  Brent  alfo  is  a  fmall  unnavigable  Brent . 
Stream  that  rifes  on  the  Connnes  of  Hert  ford¬ 
jhire,  and  runs  crofs  this  County  from  North 
to  South,  falling  into  the  Thames  at  Brentford , 
to  which  it  communicates  its  Name. 

The  New-River ,  which  rifes  at  Amwell  Nene- 
near  Ware  in  Hertfordjhire ,  was  brought  to  Fiver  ^ 
London  by  a  Canal  or  Aquedud,  contriv’d 
Vo l.  XIV.  Dd  and 
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England,  and  carry’d  on  by  Sir  Hugh  Middleton ,  Bart. 
r>J  and  Goldfmith,  in  order  to  furnifh  that  City 
with  Water. 

In  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  Aft 
had  pafs’d  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
conveying  of  Water  from  any  part  of  Hert - 
fordjhire  or  Middlefex  to  London  •,  but  nothing 
of  this  Nature  being  attempted  in  that  Reign, 
another  Aft  pafs’d  of  the  like  Import  in  the 
Reign  of  King  James  the  Firft.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Middleton ,  afterwards  Sir  Hugh ,  under¬ 
took  the  Work,  which  was  begun  on  the 
twentieth  of  February ,•  1608,  and  finilh’d 
about  five  Years  afterwards.  The  depth  of 
the  Canal  which  he  cut  was  in  fome  Places 
thirty  Feet,  in  others  he  was  oblig’d  to  carry 
it  over  Valleys  in  Wooden  Troughs,  fup- 
ported  by  Arches,  which  a  Man  on  Horfe- 
back  may  ride  under.  There  are  alfo  a 
multitude  of  Bridges  laid  over  it  between 
W are  and  London  and  tho’  it  be  not  above 
twenty  Miles  from  Amwell  to  the  City  by 
Land,  there  are  fo  many  Windings  and 
Turnings  in  this  Canal  that  it  does  not  run 
lefs  than  three-fcore  Miles  before  it  reaches 
the  Bafin  provided  for  its  Reception  at 
IJhngton ,  from  whence  it  is  convey’d  to  the 
Houfes  and  Streets  of  London  by  Pipes  of 
Wood  and  Lead.  But  I  lhall  treat  further 
of  this  River  when  I  come  to  fhew  how  the 
City  of  London  is  fupply’d  with  Water. 
Subdivi-  _  The  County  of  Middlefex  is  ufually  fub- 
fion  of  divided  into  the  fix  Hundreds  of  Elthorne , 
Middle-  Spelthorne ,  Goare ,  Ifeworth ,  Edmonton  and 
fex.  Ofulfton ,  with  the  two  Liberties  of  Finnejbury 

and  Wenlaxbarne ,  which  are  by  fome  alfo 
denominated  Hundreds.  I  fhall  begin  with 
the  Defcription  of  the  Liberties  of  Finnejbury 

and 
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and  Wenlaxbarne ,  becaufe  in  thefe  great  part  England, 
of  thofe  Cities  which  form  the  Metropolis 
of  the  Kingdom  is  fituated. 

The  Liberties  of  Finnejbury  and  Wenlax-  Finite f- 
barne ,  which  are  ufually  thrown  together,  bury  and 
are  fituated  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  Wenlax- 
County,  being  bounded  by  the  Hundreds  of  bariie  . 
Goare  and  Edmonton  towards  the  North  ;  by  ljlbemes 
thofe  of  Edmonton  and  Ofulfton  towards  the 
Eaft  j  by  the  River  ' Thames  towards  the 
South,  and  by  the  Hundreds  of  Ijleworth  and 
Elthorne  towards  the  Weft. 

The  principal  Places  in  thefe  Liberties  Chief 
(next  to  the  Cities  of  London  and  Wejlminfter)  Places 
are  Kenfmgton ,  Chelfea ,  Fulham,  Ghifwick ,  therein. 
Affon,  Marybone ,  Padington ,  Kentijh-Town , 

Hamfiead ,  Hornfea ,  Highgate,  Finchly ,  Barnett 
Friarne ,  IJlington ,  Pane  raj),  and  Newington- 
Stoke. 

LONDON,  or  THE  TOWN,  London 
the  Capital  of  the  three  Kingdoms,  taken  in  deferib’d 
its  largeft  extent,  comprehends  the  Cities  of 
London  and  Weftminfter ,  with  their  refpedive 
Suburbs,  and  the  Borough  of  Southwark , 
with  the  Buildings  contiguous  thereto  on  the 
South  fide  of  the  River  ;  all  which  we  find 
in  fome  late  Plans  thrown  into  an  oblong- 
fquare,  of  about  five  Miles  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth  •,  but  then  there  are  large  vacant 
Spaces  in  this  Square,  on  the  North- Weft 
towards  Marybone ,  on  the  North-Eaft  towards 
Hackney  and  Stepney ,  on  the  South  between 
Lambeth  and  Southwark ,  and  ftill  more  vacant 
Ground  to  the  Southward  of  Rotherhith ,  or 
Redriff.  However,  the  Town  feems  to  be  The 
drawing  towards  the  Form  of  an  Oblong  of  Form, 
the  Dimenfions  above  deferib’d.  As  for  its 
fefembling  a  Crefcent,  if  we  ftrike  0  $  Lambeth 
D  d  g  and 
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and  Southwark ,  and  the  Eaftern  Buildings 
beyond  the  Tower,  it  may  appear  fomething 
like  one  •,  but  otherwife  the  Eaftern  Horn  is 
too  much  unbent,  and  too  far  extended  to 
the  Eaftward,  to  compare  it  to  a  Crefcent. 

The  length  of  the  Town,  if  we  meafure  it 
in  a  dired  Line  from  Hyde-Park- Gate  on  the 
Weft  fide  Grofuenor-Square  to  the  furtheft 
Buildings  that  are  contiguous  in  Radcliff- 
Highway ,  that  is,  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  is  very 
near  five  Miles  *,  and  if  we  take  in  the  Turn¬ 
ings  and  Windings  of  the  Streets,  it  may  be 
fix  Miles.  The  breadth  in  many  Places  from 
North  to  South  is  about  two  Miles  and  an 
half,  but  in  others  not  above  a  Mile  and  half ; 
the  Circumference  of  the  whole  being  about 
fixteen  Miles  at  this  Day. 

The  Body  of  the  Town  rifes  gradually  on 
the  North  fide  of  the  River,  and  ftands  for 
the  moft  part  upon  an  Eminence  *,  but  both 
the  South-Eaft  and  South- Weft  parts  of  the 
Town,  and  what  lies  on  the  South  fide  of  the 
River,  are  upon  a  perfect  Flat.  There  are 
no  Hills  in  the  Town  (except  thofe  we  afcend 
from  the  Water-fide,  Holborn ,  and  Snow-Hill) 
that  are  at  all  incommodious  to  Paflengers  or 
Carriages.,  The  Streets  are  for  the  moft  part 
upon  a  level,  and  the  principal  of  them  no 
where  to  be  parallelled  for  their  Length, 
Breadth,  Beauty,  and  Regularity  _  of  the 
Buildings,  any  more  than  the  fpacious  and 
magnificent  Squares  with  which  this  Town 
abounds.  But  before  I  enter  further  into  the 
Defcription  of  modern  London ,  I  fhall  treat 
of  its  Name,  Antiquity,  Original  Situation, 
Dimenfions,  and  prodigious  Encreafe  of  its 
Buildings  and  People,  till  it  arriv’d  at  its 
prefent  Magnitude, 
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Various  Conjectures  have  been  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  Derivation  of  the  Name  of  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  City  [London]  but,  as  they  are  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  on  all  hands  to  be  but  Conjectures, 

I  lhou’d  have  omitted  faying  any  thing  of 
them,  if  I  cou’d  have  expeCted  to  be  forgiven 
by  the  Sons  of  Etymology,  who  wou’d  proba¬ 
bly  look  upon  fuch  an  Omiflion  as  unpardona¬ 
ble  :  I  fhall  obferve,  therefore,  that  Selden  de¬ 
rives  it  from  the  Britijh  W ord  Lhandien  i.  e. 
Diana’s  Temple,  fuppos’d  to  have  communi¬ 
cated  its  Name  to  the  whole  Town,  and  to  have 
ftood  where  St.  Paul’s  does  now.  Others  ima¬ 
gine  it  receiv’d  its  Name  from  King  Lud,  its 
fabulous  Founder,  Fid  to  be  Brother  of  CaJJibe- 
lan.  Mr.  Cambden  offers  two  other  ingenuous 
Gueffes  :  He  fays,  having  learnt  from  Ccefar 
and  Strabo ,  that  the  antient  Brit  aim  call’d  fuch 
a  Wood  as  they  had  barricado’d  with  Trees 
and  a  Trench,  a  City,  in  their  Language, 
Llwhyn ,  he  was  of  Opinion  that  London  might 
by  way  of  Eminency  be  fimply  call’d  Llhwyn, 
the  City,  or  the  City  in  a  Wood  :  Or  elfe  he 
thinks  it  might  have  its  Name  of  London  from 
the  Shipping  reforting  thither,  the  Britijh 
Word,  Lhong ,  fignifying  a  Ship,  and  Dinas  a 
City  i  and  Lhongdinas  a  Harbour,  or  City  of 
Ships  •,  the  Tranfition  being  very  eafy  from 
Lhongdinas  to  Londinum,  efpecially  among  the 
Romans ,  who,  in  many  Inftances,  gave  Latin 
Terminations  to  foreign  Words.  This  laft 
Conjecture  of-Mr.  Cambden’ s,  I  find  moft  uni- 
verfally  receiv’d  ^  for  the  former  Derivation  of 
of  it,  from  Llhwyn ,  cou’d  never  be  given  it  as  a 
Name  ofDiftinCtion,  when  the  reft  of  the  Bri¬ 
tijh  Fortreffes  confifted  of  barricado’d  Woods 
as  well  as  this. 

The  Situation  of  ancient  London  is  no  lefs 
controverted  than  the  Narpe ;  There  are  fpe- 
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cious  Reafons  produc’d  to  induce  us  to  believe, 
that  it  was  once  fituated  on  the  South  Side  of 
the  Thames ,  and  that  the  Romans  firft  obfer- 
ving  the  advantageous  Situation  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Shoar,  firft  laid  the  Foundations  of  the 
Town  on  that  Side,  calling  it  Augufta ,  and 
New  London  :  And  whatever  fome  may  have 
fuggefted  of  the  Antiquity  of  London ,  of  its 
being  built  and  wall’d  by  King  Lud,  a  Bri- 
tijh  Prince,  elder  Brother  to  CaJJihelan ,  be¬ 
fore  Julius  Ccefar’s  Invafton  •,  this  is  evidently 
no  lefs  a  Fiftion  than  the  Story  of  Brute , 
who  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  Founder  of  it,  and 
to  have  given  it  the  Name  of  Troynovant 
[Trinob ant\  or  New  Troy  :  For  Ccefar ,  Tacitus , 
and  other  Roman  Authors,  who  were  beft  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  State  of  this  Country,  at 
the  Time  of  the  Invafion,  are  fo  far  from 
giving  us  any  Account  what  London  was 
then,  that  there  is  all  the  Reafon  in  the 
World  to  believe,  there  was  not  a  Angle 
Town  in  the  whole  Idand  (  according  to  the 
Notion  we  entertain  of  Towns)  at  the  Time 
the  Romans  arriv’d  here. 

Ccefar ,  in  the  Diftinftion  he  makes  between 
the  Maritime  and  the  Inland  Part  of  the 
Country,  fays,  thofe  in  Kent ,  and  upon  the 
Coafts,  were  the  moft  civiliz’d,  and  liv’d 
like  their  Neighbours,  the  Gauls ,  with  whom 
they  traded :  And  furely  in  Kent ,  the  moft 
civiliz’d  Part  of  Britain  then,  if  any  where, 
we  might  have  expedled  to  have  met  with 
Towns  ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  Ccefar , 
in  his  feveral  Marches  quite  crofs  Kent  and 
Surrey ,  from  Deal  to  Qttlands,  or  Coway- 
Stakes ,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Thames ,  being 
upwards  of  fourfcore  Miles,  never  met  with 
one  Town,  that  we  read  of.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  tells  us?  that  this  moft  civiliz’d 
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Part  of  the  Ifland  liv’d  in  little  thatch’d  England, 
Hutts,  in  the  Woods,  or  on  the  Banks  of  t/VX* 
Rivers :  That  their  ftrong  Places,  or  For- 
trefies,  confifted  of  Ramparts  of  Earth,  fup- 
ported  with  Trees  cut  down  and  laid  a-crofs, 
furrounded  by  a  Moat,  or  Ditch  -,  and  hither 
they  retir’d  with  their  Cattle  and  Effe&s, 
when  they  were  in  danger  of  being  attack’d 
by  an  Enemy :  That  they  had  a  great  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  Situation  of  thefe  Fortrefles, 
pitching  upon  fuch  as  were  furrounded  with 
Water,  or  unpaflfable  Woods  or  Morafies ; 
whither,  we  find,  the  Britijh  Kings,  with 
their  People  and  Cattle,  fled  before  the  con¬ 
quering  Romans. 

Verulam  was  an  Enclofure  of  this  Nature,  Vertilam 
and,  probably,  of  a  very  large  Extent,  fince  a  Eor“ 
here  the  Chiefs  of  the  Britains  propos’d  to  tre^s* 
fecure  their  Cattle  and  Effefts  ;  but  being  of 
fuch  a  Circumference,  there  was,  no  doubt, 
many  weak  Places  in  it,  where  Ccefar’a  Vete¬ 
ran  1  roops  found  an  eafy  Entrance,  efpeci- 
ally  as  it  was  defended  only  by  naked,  un- 
difciplin’d  Britains  :  But  here  it  may  be  de¬ 
manded,  If  the  Britains  were  fo  much  infe- 
riour  to  the  Romans ,  and  Ccsfar  became  Ma¬ 
tter  of  their  principal  Fortrefs,  in  the  Heart 
of  their  Country,  in  fo  fhort  a  Time,  how 
came  he  not  to  make  an  entire  Conqueft  of 
it  ?  which  may  not  be  difficult  to  anfwer,  if 
we  confider  the  Circumftances  of  the  Con¬ 
queror  and  the  Natives.  Ceefar’s  principal 
Aim  in  this  Expedition  was,  probably,  to 
encreafe  his  Fame,  and  render  himfelf  more 
popular  at  Rome  ;  or,  perhaps,  as  he  had  a 
View  towards  ufurping  that  Empire,  which 
he  afterwards  obtain’d  j  this  Invafion  of  Bri¬ 
tain  might  furnifh  him  with  a  Pretence  to  de¬ 
mand 
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England,  mand  an  Augmentation  of  Forces  and  Trea-^ 
L/'VNJ  fure,  and  of  keeping  up  a  Body  of  difci- 
plin’d  Troops,  to  enable  him  to  carry  his 
Point,  as  we  fee  he  afterwards  did,  by  the 
Affiftance  of  the  Army  he  brought  out  of 
Gaul,  great  Part  whereof  had  been  rais’d  for 
the  Expedition  againft  Britain. 

Ccefar ,  if  he  intended  to  add  Britain  to 
the  Roman  Empire,  had  certainly  the  faireft 
Opportunity  of  doing  it  in  the  World,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  Relation  ;  for  he  informs 
us.  That  the  Wand  was  then  divided  into  a 
Multitude  of  fmall  Governments :  That 
their  Princes  were  at  Variance  among  them- 
felves :  That  feveral  of  them  had  fent  over 
Ambaffadors  to  him  into  Gaul ,  and  made 
*  The  their  Submillion  :  That  the  City  of  the  *  Tri- 
Peopleof  nob  antes,  on  his  fecond  Expedition,  defir’d 
Middle-  Mandubratius,  who  had  fled  to  Ccefar  for 
fcx  and  Protection,  and  was  the  Son  of  their  former 
tBffex.  King,  Immanuentius ,  whom  Cajfbilan  had  de¬ 
pos’d  and  put  to  Death,  might  be  reftor’d 
to  his  Territories,  promifing  to  obey  him ; 
and  moft  of  the  other  Britijh  Princes,  even 
Cajfbilan  himfelf,  actually  Submitted  to  Cce¬ 
far ,  and  gave  him  Plottages,  as  Pledges  of 
their  Fidelity  to  the  Romans.  And  yet  Ccefar 
left  no  Forces  here,  or  ereCted  one  Fortrefs 
in  the  Wand  to  fecure  his  Conquefts  i 
which  was  a  Conduct  very  different  from 
what  he  and  his  cotemporary  Generals  ob- 
ferv’d  in  other  Parts  of  the  World,  and 
can  be  only  afcrib’d  to  his  ambitious  De- 
figns  on  the  Roman  State,  which  mutt  have 
been  fruftrated,  if  he  had  left  fo  great  a 
Part  of  his  Army  in  Britain  as  was  necef- 
fary  to  keep  the  Natives  in  Subjection  to  the 
Romans ,  and  to  reduce  thofe  Parts  which 
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had  not  yet  fubmitted.  He  had,  however,  England, 
the  Honour  of  the  Conqueft,  and  that  was  v'Vs* 
fufficient  for  his  Purpofe,  tho*  the  Roman 
State  receiv’d  no  Benefit  by  it.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  our  Point :  The  principal  Argument 
brought  by  thofe  who  are  moft  zealous 
for  the  Antiquity  of  London ,  in  order  to 
fhew  that  it  was  a  City  before  Ccefar  inva¬ 
ded  the  Hand,  obferve,  that  he  often  men¬ 
tions  the  City  of  the  T rinob  antes.  Chit  as  TheCity 
Trinobantium ,  which  they  interpret  to  be  of  the 
London.  To  this  it  is  anfwer’d,  That  by  Trim - 
Chitas  Trinobantium  he  neither  meant  Lon-  b antes 
don ,  or  any  other  City,  according  to  the  errone- 
Notion  we  have  of  a  City  at  this  Day  •,  ta“ 
becaufe  it  is  evident,  that  in  his  Commen- 
taries,  by  Chitas ,  he  means  the  Nation 
or  Community  he  fpeaks  of,  and  not  any 
particular  Town.  Befides,  had  there  been  a 
Town  the  Seat  of  King  Mandubratius ,  Cce - 
far’s  Friend  and  Confederate,  and  Capital  of 
the  T rinobantes ,  and  thro’  which  Ccefar 
pafs’d,  as  the  Advocates  for  its  Antiquity 
infinuate,  we  fhou’d  furely  have  met  with 
fome  Defcription  of  it.  The  Silence  of 
Ccefar ,  and  the  reft  of  the  Roman  Writers, 
in  this  Particular,  is  a  Demonftration  to  me, 
that  either  there  was  then  no  fuch  Town 
as  T rinobant,  or  London ;  or,  if  there  was, 
it  made  no  great  Figure  in  the  World. 

It  is  very  poftible,  that  after  the  Princes 
of  South  Britain  had  fubmitted  to  Ccefar , 
and  given  Hoftages  for  their  Fidelity,  and 
the  Country  was  better  known  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  their  Allies,  the  Gauls ,  Spani-, 
ards ,  and  Germans ,  England  might  be  more 
vifited  by  Merchants  and  Adventurers  than 
it  had  formerly  been  and  as  the  River 
You  XI Y.  E  e  Thames 
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England.  \ Thames  lay  more  conveniently  for  Commerce 
with  the  Southern  Nations  than  any  other 
River  in  the  Eland,  and  that  the  Country 
was  all  Bogs  and  Woods  towards  the  Mouth 
of  that  River,  foreign  Merchants  probably 
found  the  Place  where  London  is  fituated 
more  convenient  to  come  on  fhore  in,  and 
traffick  with  the  Natives,  than  any  other  j 
for  we  actually  find  it  to  be  a  Place  of  con- 
fiderable  Trade  in  lefs  than  an  hundred 
Years  after  Ccefar’ s  Invafion  :  Tacitus  men¬ 
tions  it  as  fuch  at  the  time  of  the  Infur- 
redlion  of  the  Britains  under  Boadicea ,  Anno 
Dom.  62,  tho’  even  then  it  is  evident  it 
was  not  a  Place  of  Strength,  and  it  is  very 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  it  was  deftitute  even  of 
Walls  ;  for  Suetonius ,  the  Roman  General, 
did  not  think  himfelf  fafe  here  with  a  Body 
of  ten  thoufand  Veteran  Troops,  tho5  he 
expected  no  other  Enemy  than  Queen  Boa- 
dice  a. ,  and  that  undifciplin’d  Multitude  of 
Britons  that  follow’d  her.  The  Account 
Tacitus  gives  us  ol  this  Infurredlion,  and  the 
Deftrudtion  of  Verulam ,  Camelodunum ,  and 
London ,  is  as  follows  : 

The  De-  ‘  While  Suetonius  ,  the  Roman  Governor, 
ftru&ion  <  was  employ’d  in  the  Reduction  of  the 
of  Lon-  t  jQe  0jr  yfyigigj'gy.  News  was  brought  him 
^on'  j  4  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Britons  in  the  South, 
?vvh’  and  4  occafion’d  by  the  Cruelty  and  Oppreflions 
Verulam  ‘  °f  their  Governors. 

b>Queen  ‘  Prafutagus ,  King  of  the  Iceni,  famous 
2soadiceai  for  his  great  Riches,  had,  by  his  Will, 
s  made  Ccefar  and  his  two  Daughters  Heirs, 
4  reckoning  by  fuch  Obfequioufnefs  to  fe- 
4  cure  both  his  Kingdom  and  his  Family 
4  from  all  manner  of  Injury,  which  prov’d 
4  quite  contrary  j  for  his  Kingdom  was  laid 

4  wafte 
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<  wafte  by  Centurions,  and  his  Houfe  by  England. 

‘  the  Emperor’s  Servants,  as  if  they  had 
4  been  the  Spoils  of  War.  Firft,  his  Wife 
4  Boadicea  was  whipt,  and  then  his  Daugh- 
‘  ters  ravilh’d :  The  chief  of  the  Iceni  had 
4  their  paternal  Eftates  confifcated,  and  the 
4  King’s  Relations  us’d  no  better  than 

O 

4  Slaves. 

4  By  which  Sufferings,  and  for  fear  of 
4  greater  (being  reduc’d  into  the  Form  of 
‘  a  Province )  they  fly  to  their  Arms,  and 
4  ftirring  up  the  Brinobantes  to  partake  with 
4  them  in  their  Rebellion,  with  as  many 
4  others  as  were  not  tam’d  by  Servitude, 

4  they  enter  into  fecret  Confpiracies  for  re- 
4  covering  their  Liberty.  The  Veterans 
4  who  were  lately  arriv’d  in  the  Colony 
4  of  Camalodunum ,  had  turn’d  them  out  of 
4  their  Houfes  and  Lands,  and  us’d  them 
4  as  Captives  and  Slaves  :  And  there  was  a 
4  Temple  here  dedicated  to  Claudius ,  which 
4  they  look’d  upon  with  the  utmoft  De- 
4  teftation  Priefts  were  chofen  for  it,  who, 

4  under  Pretence  of  Religion,  wafted  their 
4  whole  Eftates  :  Nor  did  it  feem  any  hard 
4  matter  to  deftroy  a  Colony  which  was  not 
4  yet  fecur’d  by  any  Fortifications  •,  for 
4  our  Commanders  had  been  more  concern’d 
4  to  make  the  Place  pleafant,  than  ufeful. 

4  At  which  Time  thefe  Prodigies  alfo  hap-  Roman 
4  pen’d  :  An  Image  of  Viftory  plac’d  at  Superfti- 
4  Camalodunum ,  fell  down  without  any  ap- tion. 

4  parent  Caufe,  and  turn’d  its  Back,  as  if 
4  it  yielded  to  the  Enemy.  Women,  in  an 
4  extatical  Fury,  fung  the  approaching  De- 
4  ftru&ion :  The  Murmurs  of  the  Barbarians 
4  were  heard  in  the  Court,  and  the  Theatre 
*  refounded  with  Howlings ;  There  was  an. 

Lea.  1  Impreflion 
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Impreflion  upon  the  Strand,  which  repre¬ 
fen  ted  a  Colony  overturn’d  :  The  Ocean 
appear’d  of  a  bloody  Colour,  and  when 
the  Tide  went  out,  the  Shapes  of  Mens 
Bodies  were  left.  Thefe  Things  rais’d  the 
;  Courage  of  the  Britons ,  and  ftruck  the 
4  Veterans  with  Fear. 

£  Suetonius  being  a  great  Way  off,  they 
s  defir’d  the  Procurator,  Catus  Decianus ,  to 
6  come  and  defend  them.  He  lent  not  above 
4  two  hundred,  and  thofe  not  well  arm  d, 

4  which  were  all  befides  a  fmall  Garrifon, 

4  who  relied  upon  the  Strength  of  the  Tem- 
4  pie.  There  was  alfo  fome  fecret  Favour- 
4  ers  of  the  Confpiracy,  who  oppos’d  the 
4  moll  advantageous  Advice  *,  infomuch  that 
4  they  took  no  Care  to  fecure  themfelves  by 
4  drawing  a  Ditch  and  Rampier  before  them, 

4  nor  by  putting  out  the  old  Men  and  Wo- 
4  men,  to  keep  only  the  vigorous  Youth 
4  for  the  Defence  of  the  Place  j  as  carelels 
4  they  were  as  in  the  midft  ot  Peace,,  and 
4  thus  were  they  furrounded  by  a  Multitude 
4  of  the  Barbarians, 

4  All  was  taken  and  burnt  in  the  violent 
4  Onfet,  except  the  Temple,  into  which 
4  the  Soldiers  had  throng’d  •,  that  held  out 
4  a  Siege  of  two  Days,  but  then  was  taken 
4  by  Storm.  The  victorious  Britons  march’d 
4  from  thence  to  meet  Petus  Cerealis ,  who 
4  commanded  the  Ninth  Legion,  and  was 
4  coming  up  to  their  AfTifcance  *,  but  the 
4  Legion  was  routed,  all  the  Foot  flain, 
4  and  Cerealis ,  with  his  Horfe,  efcaped  to 
4  the  Camp,  where  he  defended  himfelf  by 
4  the  Fortifications.  The  Procurator,  Ca~ 
4  tus ,  was  confcious  of  the  Mifchief  he  had 
G  done  to  the  Province,  and  how  much  he 

4  was 
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e  was  hated  by  it  *,  as  alfo  with  what  Cove-  England 

<  toufnefs  he  had  managed  the  War;  and 

<  therefore  fied  over  into  Gaul. 

4  Suetonius ,  with  an  admirable  Conftancy,  £on({onz 
4  marches  to  London,  thro’  the  midft  of  his  Town  of 
4  Enemies,  not  famous,  indeed,  for  the  Sir-  Trade, 

4  name  of  a  Colony,  but  moft  celebrated  Anno 
4  for  abundance  of  Merchants  to  traffick  :  Dom.tfi. 
4  He  was  doubtful  whether  he  flhould  chufe 
4  this  for  the  Seat  of  War  ;  but,  confider- 
4  ing  the  fmall  Number  of  his  Soldiers, 

4  and  being  fufficiently  warn’d  againft  Rafh- 
4  nefs,  by  the  fad  Example  of  Petilius ,  he 
4  refolves  to  fave  all,  by  the  Lofs  of  one 
4  Town  nor  cou’d  he  be  mov’d  by  the 
4  Entreaties  and  Tears  of  thofe  that  implor’d 
4  his  Aid,  but  order’d  the  March  to  beat, 
v  only  receiving  thofe  into  his  Troops  who 
4  were  willing  to  bear  him  Company  :  Thole 
4  whom  the  Sex  unfit  for  War,  old  Age, 

4  or  the  Pleafantnels  of  the  Place  detain’d, 

4  all  fell  under  the  Fury  of  the  Enemy. 

4  The  fame  Slaughter  was  made  at  the 
4  free  Town  Verulam  ;  for  the  Barbarians , 

4  pafling  by  the  Caftles  and  Garrifons, 

4  fpoil’d  where  there  was  the  belt  Plun- 
4  der,  which  they  carried  into  Places  of 
4  Safety,  being  more  defirous  of  the  Booty 
4  than  the  Toils  of  War.  It  is  certain, 

4  that  no  lefs  than  threefcore  and  ten  thou- 
4  fand  Roman  Citizens  and  Allies  were  (lain 
4  in  the  Places  here  mention’d:  They  did 
4  not  endeavour  to  take  Captives,  but  exer- 
4  cis’d  all  manner  of  Cruelties,  by  Croffes, 

4  Fire,  and  Slaughter,  as  if  they  were  exe- 
4  curing  Criminals ;  and  made  Hafte,  as 
4  afraid  that  Vengeance  Ihould  be  fnatch’d 
4  out  of  their  Hands, 


4  Suetonius 
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England.  4  Suetonius  had  with  him  only  the  Four- 
t/YV  4  teenth  Legion,  home  Standards  of  the 
4  Twentieth,  and  the  neareft  Auxiliaries,  all 
4  which  amounted  but  to  about  ten  thoufand 
4  Men,  well  arm’d  •,  yet  he  wou’d  not  de- 
4  lay,  but  provides  to  come  to  a  Battle.  He 
4  chofe  a  Place  that  had  a  narrow  Entrance, 

4  with  a  Wood  in  his  Rear  and  Flank  •,  fo 
4  that  he  was  to  have  the  Enemy  only  in 
4  his  Front,  and  the  open  Plain  was  not  ca- 
4  pableof  an  Ambufh  :  The  Legionary  Sol-, 

4  diers  flood  thick  in  their  Ranks,  furround- 
4  ded  by  the  light-arm’d  ;  and  the  Horfe 
4  made  the  Wings. 

4  But  the  Forces  of  the  Brit ains  run  about 
4  in  T roops  and  Companies  with  their  Huz- 
4  za’s,  fuch  a  Multitude  as  no  where  elfe 
4  had  been  feen  :  They  were  fo  outrageoufly 
4  elevated,  that  they  brought  their  Wives 
4  along  with  them,  to  be  Witneffes  of  the 
4  Viftory.  Thefe  were  plac’d  upon  AVag- 
4  gons,  which  compafs’d  the  furtheft  Part 
4  of  the  Field. 

4  Boadicea ,  riding  in  her  Chariot,  and  pla- 
4  cing  her  Daughters  before  her,  as  fhe  came 
4  to  each  Nation,  faid,  that  it  was  the  Cu- 
4  ftom  of  the  Brit  ains  to  make  War  under 
4  the  Conduit  of  Women.  She  wou’d  not 
4  mention  her  Defcent  from  the  moft  noble 
4  Anceftors,  her  Kingdom,  or  her  Riches  j 
4  but,  as  one  of  them,  fhe  came  to  revenge 
4  her  loft  Liberty,  her  Body  torn  with  Stripes, 
4  and  the  violated  Chaftity  of  her  Daugh- 
4  ters  :  The  Lull  of  the  Romans  was  now 
4  grown  to  that  Height,  as  neither  old  Age 
4  nor  Virginity  cou’d  be  fafe  i  but  the  Gods 
4  wou’d  be  favourable  to  their  juft  Revenge. 
I  That  Legion  which  dar’d  to  light,  had 
*  4  fallen 
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*  fallen .  before  them  •,  the  reft  either  hid  England. 
c  themfelves  in  their  Fortrefies,  or  were  con-  (/YV 
4  triving  how  to  fly  :  They  wou’d  be  never 
4  able  to  endure  the  Noife  and  Shouts  of  fo 
4  many  Thoufands,  much  lefs  their  Force 
4  and  Weapons  :  If  they  confider’d  the  In- 
4  citements  to  this  War,  they  wou’d  find 
‘  themfelves  oblig’d  either  to  conquer,  or 
4  die  in  this  Battle.  Thus  a  Woman  had 
4  refolv’d,  the  Men  might  live  and  be  Slaves 
4  if  they  pleas’d. 

4  Suetonius ,  upon  fo  great  an  Occafion, 

4  was  not  filent  ;  he  was  well  afiiir’d  of  the 
4  Valour  of  his  Soldiers  ;  yet  he  thought  to 
4  add  both  Entreaties  and  Encouragements, 

4  that  they  fhou’d  defpife  the  noify  and 
4  empty  Threats  of  the  Barbarians  :  They 
4  might  fee  there  more  of  feminine  Fury  than 
4  juvenile  Vigour :  They  wou’d  find  that 
4  they  were  unwarlike,  unarm’d,  ready  to 
4  yield  lb  foon  as  they  (who  had  been  often 
4  beat)  felt  the  Steel  and  Valour  of  the  Con- 
4  querors :  In  many  Legions,  a  few  brave 
4  Men  won  the  Battle  :  It  muft  therefore  cer- 
4  tainly  be  much  to  their  Glory,  that  an 
4  Handful  of  Men  fhou’d  gain  the  Reputa- 
4  tion  of  an  entire  Army  :  That  they  fhou’d 
4  ftand  clofe  together,  and  having  fpent 
4  their  Javelins,  pufh  on  the  Fight  and 
4  Slaughter  with  their  Swords  and  Bucklers  : 

4  That  they  fhou’d  not  mind  the  Plunder  ; 

4  for,  when  they  had  once  got  the  Vidory, 

4  all  wou’d  be  theirs.  Such  an  Ardency  was 
4  rais’d  by  thefe  Words  of  the  General,  and 
4  the  old  Soldier,  experienc’d  in  many  Bat- 
4  ties,  fet  himfelf  in  fuch  a  Readinefs,  that 
4  Suetonius ,  fure  of  Vidor y,  gave  the  Sign 
4  to  fall  on. 
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c  The  Leo-ionary  Soldiers,  who  at  firft 
hood  immoveable,  after  the  Enemy  was 
come  nearer,  and  they  had  fpent  their 
Javelins  with  certain  Execution,  advanc’d 
jq  the  Form  oi  a  "W  edge  i  T  he  Auxihaiies 
c  a£ted  with  the  fame  Vigour,  andtheHorfe- 
t  men  pufhing  forward  with  their  Spears, 
c  broke  thro’  all  that  made  any  Refihance  : 

‘  The  Enemy  was  totally  routed,  but  their 
‘  Efcape  was  difficult,  becaufe  the  Waggons 
c  round  about  had  hemm  d  them  in. 

c  The  Soldiers  cou’d  not  forbear  even  the 
c  Slaughter  ol  the  Women,  and  the  Horfes^ 
‘  pierc’d  with  Darts  augmented  the  Heap  ot 
‘  the  Carcaffes.  There  was  a  glorious  Vi&o- 
<■  ry  got  that  Day,  and  equal  to  fuch  as  An- 
‘  tiquity  boafts  of ;  no  lefs  than  fourfeore 
‘  thou  land  of  the  Britains  were  (lain  •,  of  our 
‘  Soldiers  but  four  hundred,  and  about  as 
4  many  wounded  c  Boadicea  put  an  End  to 
4  her  Life  by  Poifon.  This  Battle  is  fup- 
<  pos’d  by  fome  to  have  been  fought  in 
6  Middlefex,  but  by  others  in  Surrey .’ 

To  return  to  London  :  According  to  Si¬ 
meon  of  Durham ,  Hellen,  the  Mother  of 
'  Conftantine,  firft  furrounded  it  with  a  Wall, 
about  the  Year  306,  tho’  according  to  others, 
it  remain’d  an  open  Town  till  the  Sixth  Cen¬ 
tury  :  But  however  that  be,  we  find,  that 
the  City  of  London  having  been  burnt  and 
deflroy’d  by  the  Danes  in  the  Year  839?  was 
re-edified  by  King  Alfred ,  Anno.  886.  In 
the  Year  894  it  appears  to  have  been  a  Place 
of  Strength,  King  Ethelred  defending  him- 
felf  here  againft  the  Power  of  the  Danes ,  and 
compelling  them  to  raife  the  Siege.  _  The 
City  of  London  alfo  repuls’d  the  Danes  in  the 
3  Year 
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Year  1016,  when  King  Edmond  Ironftde  was  England, 
befieg’d  in  it. 

The  firfh  Author  I  meet  with,  who  at-  old  Lon- - 
tempts  to  give  a  particular  Defcription  of  yon  de- 
the  antient  City,  is  Fitz  Stephens ,  a  Native,  fcrib’d, 
of  London ,  and  afterwards  a  Monk  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  who  was  born  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Stephen ,  and  wrote  in  the  Reigns  of  his  Sue- 
ceftors,  Henry  II,  and  III. 

He  obferves,  that  London  then  was  one  of 
the  moft  celebrated  Cities  in  the  World,  the 
Capital  of  England ,  and  the  Seat  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  exporting  her  Merchandizes  to  the 
fartheft  Parts  of  the  Earth  :  He  admires  the 
Healthfulnefs  of  the  Air,  the  Pleafantnefs 
of  its  Situation,  and  the  Strength  of  her 
Walls  and  Towers  ;  and  obferves,  that  it 
was  then  inhabited  by  the  Nobility  and  Per- 
fons  of  Diftindtion. 

Defcending  to  Particulars,  he  fays,  it  had 
on  the  Eaft  a  large  ftrong  Tower,  whofe 
Walls  were  rais’d  upon  a  deep  Foundation, 
cemented  by  the  Blood  of  Animals :  But  this  he 
probably  had  by  Tradition  •,  for  to  what 
Purpofe  fhou’d  Blood  fupply  the  Place  of 
Water,  when  there  have  been  Cements  made 
of  Water,  as  durable  as  any  that  cou’d  be 
made  of  Blood  ?  And  what  a  Deftrudtion 
muft  there  be  of  Cattle,  to  fupply  Blood 
enough  for  fuch  a  Foundation  ?  But  this  is 
not  the  only  Tradition  of  this  Nature.  In 
the  Eafi  Indies  we  meet  with  Relations  far 
more  monftrotft,  as  the  deftroying  Thoufands 
of  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  in  order  to 
found  Cities  on  their  Carcafies.  By  which, 

I  fuppofe,  was  firft  meant,  either  that  a 
great  many  Peoples  Lives  were  loft  in  the 
Contentions  about  the  building  or  eftablifh- 
y o  l.  XIV.  F  f  ing 
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ing  fuch  Cities,  or  that  Multitudes  of  poor 
People  and  Labourers  were  deftroy’d  by 
the  Oppreffions  and  Hardfhips  they  fuftain’d 
while  they  were  employ’d  by  tyrannical  and 
mercilels  Princes  in  eredting  thefe  Monuments 
of  their  Grandeur,  as  was  the  Cafe  of  the 
poor  Ruffians  in  our  Memory,  when  the  late 
Czar  of  Muffcovy ,  Peter  Alexewits ,  fummon’d 
Labourers  and  Artificers  from  all  Parts  of  his 
Dominions  to  build  the  City  of  Peterjburgh 
in  the  Latitude  of  fixty,  where  moft  of  them 
were  deftroy’d  by  the  Rigour  of  the  Climate, 
Want  of  Implements  and  Neceffaries  to  go 
on  with  theWork,  or  by  the  extreme  Fatigue 
they  underwent  :  whereupon  the  Foundations 
of  that  City  may  properly  enough  be  faid  to 
be  laid  in  the  Blood  of  that  poor  People,  of 
whom  there  was  at  leaft  an  hundred  thoufand 
deftroy’d  in  this  Undertaking.  And  it  is 
eafy  to  obferve  in  the  Courfe  of  Hiftory,  that 
many  things  which  were  fpoken  at  firft  by 
way  of  Figure,  have  been  by  fucceeding 
Writers  taken  in  a  literal  Senfe,  which  has 
been  the  Rife  of  many  fuch  abfurd  and  mon- 
ftrous  Relations. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  Author’s  Defcription 
of  London  :  In  his  Time,  he  fays,  on  the 
Weft  there  were  two  Caftlesftrongly  fortify ’dj 
that  the  Wall  was  high  and  great,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  Towers  at  proper  Diftances  on  the 
North  fide,  and  in  the  Walls  were  feveral 
double  Gates.  That  the  South  fide  next  the 
Lhaines  had  been  alfo  enclos’d  by  a  Wall  and 
Towers,  but  the  River  and  the  Tides  had 
worn  and  wafh’d  them  away.  That  to  the 
Weft  ward  of  London  the  King’s  Palace  (of 
JVeJlminfter)  was  fituated  on  the  fame  River ; 
$n  incomparable  Building,  defended  by  a 
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Wall  and  Bulwarks,  about  two  Miles  diftant  England, 
from  the  City,  having  a  Suburb  full  of  C/'YNJ 
People. 

That  beyond  the  Suburbs  of  London  the 
Citizens  had  large  beautiful  Gardens  and 
Orchards,  contiguous  to  each  other  ;  and 
towards  the  North  were  pleafant  Paftures  and 
Meadows,  well  water’d  with  Rivulets,  on 
which  were  Mills  that  ground  Corn,  &c.  for 
the  City.  Near  thefe  was  a  large  Foreft, 
wherein  were  Groves  and  Thickets  that  har¬ 
bour’d  wild  Boars  and  Bulls  as  well  as  Deer. 

That  the  Arable  Lands  in  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  City  produc’d  good  Crops  of 
excellent  Corn  ;  and  on  the  North  fide  of  the 
Town  were  feveral  Fountains  of  pure  Water, 
of  which  Holy-well ,  Clerken-well  and  St. 

Clement' s-well  were  moft  frequented  by  the 
Citizens  when  they  took  the  Air  in  Summer 
Evenings. 

That  the  City  was  fo  populous  in  the  Reign 
of  King  Stephen ,  that  he  mufter’d  there 
twenty  thoufand  Horfe  and  fixty  thoufand 
Foot  againft  his  Rival  Maud  the  Emprefs, 

(but  he  mull  certainly  include  the  Forces 
rais’d  in  other  parts  of  England  which  might 
rendezvous  under  the  Walls,  for  London  at 
this  Day  cou’d  hardly  furnifh  out  a  greater 
Body  of  Men,  tho’  it  be  feven  times  larger 
than  the  Town  was  then.)  He  proceeds  to 
acquaint  us,  that  the  Citizens  of  London  were 
refpefted  above  all  others  for  their  obliging 
Behaviour  and  engaging  Converfation,  their 
hofpitable  Tables  and  the  Richnefs  of  their 
Cloaths  *,  and  that  their  Women  might  be 
refembled  to  the  Sabines  for  their  Chaftity. 

That 
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That  in  London  were  three  celebrated 
Schools,  kept  at  the  three  principal  Churches, 
‘viz.  thofe  ol  St.  Paul's,  the  Holy  Frinity ,  and 
St.  Martins ,  where  were  held  Deputations  in 
Phiiofophy,  Mathematjcks,  Logick,  Ljc. 
Thefe  were  of  antient  Eftablifhment,  and 
had  many  Privileges,  and  feem  to  refemble 
fo  many  Colleges  in  aUniverfity  rather  than 
common  Schools. 

He  relates,  that  the  feveral  Artificers, 
Mechanicks  and  Tradefmen  had  their  re- 
fpeCtive  Quarters  and  Streets  ;  that  by  the 
River  fide  were  Ordinaries  and  Houles  ot 
Entertainment  fufficient  to  fupply  a  whole 
Fleet  or  Army  with  Provifions,  Wine  being 
fold  in  Cellars  and  on  board  of  Ships  and 
Vefiels  that  lay  over  againft  them  in  the 
River;  that  Fleih,  Filh,  Fowl  andVenifon 
mip-ht  be  had  here  ready  drefs’d,  and  it  was 
ulual  for  Citizens  to  fend  to  thefe  Houfes  of 
Entertainment  for  Provifions  when  their 
Friends  came  unexpectedly  to  dine  with 
them. 

That  without  one  of  the  Gates  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  Field  call'd  Smetbfield ,  or  Smoothfield , 
from  the  Evennefs  of  its  Surface,  where  the 
Nobility  and  Perfons  of  Diftindion  came 
every  Friday ,  either  to  buy  or  view  the  fine 
Horfes  that  were  Weekly  expos’d  to  Sale 
there,  as  well  Charging-Horfes  for  the  War 
as  thofe  for  the  Race  or  Draught  And 
this,  he  tells  us,  was  the  ufual  Place  for 
Horfe-Races  •,  that  the  Jockeys  were  Boys 
or  young  Fellows,  and  that  three  ufually 
ftarted  at  a  time,  the  Horfes  Ihewing  no  leis 
Emulation  than  their  Riders  to  win  the  Prize. 
And  in  this  Field,  Hiftory  informs  us,  wen 
great  Tilting-Matches  and  Tournament: 
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perform’d,  where  the  King  and  Court  were  England* 
frequently  Spectators,  and  fometimes  ACtors. 

And  here  alfo  was  then  the  Market  for  Oxen, 

Sheep  and  Swine. 

To  this  City,  he  tells  us,  Foreigners  of 
every  Nation  reforted  with  their  Merchan¬ 
dizes  ;  but  it  feems  pretty  apparent  we  had 
few  Merchant-Adventurers  of  our  own  Nation 
at  this  time  in  London ,  or  indeed  for  many 
Years  afterwards  •,  the  Dutch  and  Flemmings 
run  away  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  foreign 
Trade,  and  abounded  much  in  Shipping  even 
then  j  we  exported  or  imported  fcarce  any 
thing  in  our  own  Bottoms  till  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  was  the  general  Opinion  of  thofe  Times, 

I  perceive,  that  Brute  was  the  Founder  of 
the  City,  and  that  the  Britons  were  of  Trojan 
Extraction.  The  Romans  and  the  Englijh , 
fays  Fitz  Stephens ,  defcended  from  the  fame 
Stock,  which  was  the  Occafion  that  the  two 
Cities  of  Rome  and  London  had  fuch  a  Refem- 
blance  in  their  Conftitution  :  London  was 
diftributed  into  feveral  Wards  or  DiftriCts, 
and  had  its  Sheriffs  chofen  every  Year,  which 
he  compar’d  to  the  Roman  Confuls,  the 
Aldermen  to  Senators,  tFc.  And  they  had 
their  AqueduCts  and  Refer voirs  of  Water, 
their  Courts  of  Juftice  for  deciding  Contro- 
verfi.es  and  pumfhment  of  Offenders,  as  at 
Rome.  < 

Fie  thought  no  City  had  more  laudable 
Cuftoms,  whether  we  confider’d  their  fre¬ 
quenting  the  Churches,  due  Obfervation  of 
FFolidays,  giving  of  Alms,  their  Entertain¬ 
ment  of  Strangers,  ratifying  Contracts,  con¬ 
cluding  and  celebrating  Marriages,  performing 

Funeral  Rites,  or  in  the  making  cheerful  and 

friendly 
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England,  friendly  Entertainments  for  their  fellow 
Citizens.  The  only  Plagues  of  London  feem’d 
to  be  frequent  Fires,  and  idle  drunken  Fel¬ 
lows  in  the  Streets. 

That  the  Bifhops,  Abbots,  and  Temporal 
Nobility  were  in  a  manner  Citizens  of  London , 
having  fair  Houfes  there  where  they  often 
refided,  to  attend  the  King’s  Council,  and 
other  folemn  Affemblies,  or  their  own  private 
Bufinefs,  which  occafion’d  their  fpending  a 
great  deal  of  Money  in  the  City.  The 
Clergy  were  alfo  frequently  fummon’d  hither 
to  attend  their  Metropolitan. 

As  to  their  Recreations,  inftead  of  other 
Theatrical  Entertainments,  Reprefentations 
were  made  of  the  Lives  and  Sufferings  of  the 
Primitive  Chriftians  and  other  Holy  Martyrs, 
and  of  the  Miracles  they  wrought.  And  this 
kind  of  Amufement  we  meet  with  in  Spain , 
and  other  bigotted  Popifh  Countries  at  this 
Day  ;  Protelfant  Eyes  indeed  are  offended 
frequently  with  the  Childifhnefs  and  Abfur- 
dities  of  thefe  Holy  Farces  ;  but  others  tell 
us  there  is  no  other  way  of  making  the  Vulgar 
underftand  their  Religion,  or  of  imprinting 
the  Hiftory  and  Miracles  of  the  Saints  in  their 
Memories. 

At  Shrovetide ,  he  informs  us,  the  Scholars 
and  Apprentices  fpent  the  Morning  in  Cock- 
fighting,  and  the  Afternoon  at  Ball  (not 
unlike  the  modern  Tennis,  only  they  us’d 
their  bare  Hands  inftead  of  Rackets,  and 
play’d  in  the  open  Fields).  Hither  the  Fathers 
and  Mafters  of  the  Youth  alfo  reforted  on 
Horfe-back,  feeming  to  participate  with  the 
Boys  in  their  Hopes  and  Fears,  rejoycing  in 
their  Succefs  or  grieving  at  their  Difappoint- 
ments,  as  if  they  were  Parties  in  the  Sport. 
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Every  Sunday  after  Dinner  in  Lent,  the  England, 
Youth  of  the  City  rode  into  the  Field  on 
manag’d  Horfes  with  their  Launces  and 
Shields,  and  being  drawn  up  in  Parties, 
encounter’d  each  Other  with  their  Spears, 
reprefenting  a  Battle  j  and  fuch  was  their 
Emulation  and  Third;  of  Fame  in  thefe  mock 
Engagements,  that  they  differ’d  little  from  a 
real  Fight,  only  the  Iron  Heads  of  their 
Launces  were  taken  off.  The  Courtiers  and 
young  Nobility  frequently  join’d  one  fide  or 
other  to  Ihew  their  Courage  and  Activity. 

In  Eafter  Holidays  they  exercis’d  them- 
felves  upon  the  River :  A  Target,  or  Piece  of 
Armour,  was  faftned  to  a  Pole  in  the  River, 
and  a  young  Man,  row’d  down  the  Stream 
with  Oars,  run  at  it  with  his  Launce,  which 
if  he  broke  in  Pieces,  and  remain’d  upright 
in  the  Boat,  this  was  efteem’d  a  great  Per¬ 
formance,  and  demanded  the  Acclamation  of 
his  Friends  :  But  if  the  Spear  was  unbroken, 
the  young  Cavalier  was  tumbled  into  the 
Water,  and  the  Boat  pafs’d  away  from  under 
him  •,  tho’  Boats  were  always  at  hand  to  take 
the  unfortunate  Warrior  up,  who  ufually 
efcap’d  with  the  Laughter  of  the  Spectators. 

In  Summer  the  Exercifes  in  Vogue  were 
Wreflling,  throwing  the  Launce  or  Javeline,  j 
Ihooting  at  a  Mark  with  Bows  and  Arrows,  l 
£dV.  and  in  the  Evening  the  Maids  danc’d 
till  it  was  late. 

In  Winter,  Bear-baiting,  Bull-baiting,  and 
the  Fights  of  Boars  were  their  Recreations, 
with  Aiding  and  fkating  on  the  Ice  in  the 
Moor  or  Lake  to  the  Northward  of  the  Wall 
(where  Moor-fields  are  at  prefent).  Here  they 
tilted  in  Skates,  Aiding  as  fwift  as  an  Arrow 
from  a  Bow,  and  met  with  fuch  Force  that 

they 
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England,  they  frequently  over-fet  each  other,  and  were 
y Af~sj  terribly  bruifed  and  wounded  with  their  Falls, 
Legs  and  Arms  frequently  broken  in  thefe 
rough  Encounters. 

At  proper  Seafons  alfo  Hawking  and 
Hunting  in  the  neighbouring  Fields  and 
Forefts  were  much  follow’d  by  the  Citizens, 
who  had  the  Privilege  of  fporting  in  Middle- 
fex,  Hertfordjhire ,  the  Chiltern.  in  Bucks ,  and 
as  far  as  Gray  TVater  in  Kent. 

He  concludes  with  a  Tradition,  that  the 
brave  Londoners  repuls’d  even  Julius  Caefar  ; 
that  in  their  City  the  great  Emperor  Conftan- 
tine  was  born,  who  gave  Rome  and  its  Terri¬ 
tories  to  Pope  Silvefler ,  the  Succeffor  of  St. 
Peter ,  whofe  Stirrup  that  Emperor  was  not 
alham’d  to  hold,  and  was  better  pleas’d  with 
being  call’d  the  Defender  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church ,  than  with  the  Imperial  Title  :  That 
in  London  alfo  were  born  the  Emprefs  Maud , 
King  Henry  III.  and  that  glorious  Martyr 
Thomas  a  Becket ,  than  whom,  fays  the  bigotted 
Monk,  no  Man  was  more  innocent,  or  more 
devoted  to  the  Publick  Good. 

The  For-  As  to  the  great  Forces  which  Fitz  Stephens 
cesofthe  relates  march’d  out  of  London  under  King 
Barons  Stephen's  Colours  againft  the  Emprefs  Maud, 
frequent-  j  ^  tjlus  accounted  for  in  Mr.  Strype's 

ly-  h"1  h  ^  Edition  °f  Stow‘  obferves,  that  all 

Citizens6  tlie  Nobility,  both  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
who  had  Houfes  in  and  about  the  City,  upon 
extraordinary  Occafions  brought  up  thither 
all  their  Relations,  Tenants  and  Dependants, 
befides  their  menial  Servants,  who  were  very 
numerous,  out  of  the  Country.  That  the 
Knights,  Efquires,  Gentlemen  and  Yeomen 
who  held  of  them,  with  their  Servants  and 
Retainers,  ever  attended  their  chief  Lords 

when 
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when  they  were  fummoned  by  them,  whether  England, 
in  War  or  Peace,  moft  of  them  wearing  their 
Lords  Liveries  and  Badges  •,  and  that  it  was 
of  thefe  that  great  Part  of  the  Forces  con- 
fifted  that  are  faid  to  have  march’d  out  of 
London  againft  the  Emprefs  Maud.  To  con¬ 
firm  which  ‘Conjecture  he  gives  feveral  Inftan- 
ces  of  the  great  Numbers  of  Servants  and 
Dependants  that  many  of  the  Nobility  kept 
in  their  Houfes,  and  carried  into  the  Field 
with  them  anciently  *,  who  were  (during  the 
Time  of  their  Attendance  at  leaft)  cloath’d 
and  fed  at  the  Charges  of  their  Lords  i  parti¬ 
cularly  that  the  Earl  of  Lane  after  in  the 
Reign  of  Richard  the  lid.  in  the  1 4th  Century, 
jfpent  near  four  thoufand  Pounds  phr  Ann. 
a  prodigious  Sum  in  thofe  Days,  in  equip¬ 
ping  and  maintaining  fuch  his  Followers  and 
Dependants,  of  which  104 1.  was  paid  for 
184  Tons  of  Red  Wine,  and  one  of  White 
Wine  fpent  in  his  Houfe  in  one  Year,  and 
other  Articles  of  Houfe-keeping  and  Cloa- 
thing  in  Proportion  to  this  of  Wipe. 

That  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VI.  came  up  to  London  with  five  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  Dependants  on  Horfeback,  and 
was  quarter’d  in  the  Herber  •,  Richard 
Duke  of  York  with  four  hundred,  who  were 
lodg’d  in  Baynard’s  Caffe ;  the  Dukes  of 
Exeter  and  Somerfet ,  with  eight  hundred 
Men  *,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ,  the 
Lords  Egrernont  and  Clifford  with  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  Men,  and  Richard  Earl  of  Warwick  with 
fix  hundred  Men,  cloath’d  in  Red  Coats, 
embroider’d,  with  ragged  Staves,  who  were 
quarter’d  in  Warwick-Lane  »  and  in  this  laft 
Lord’s  Houfe  were  frequently  eaten  fix  Oxen 
at  a  Breakfaft,  fo  large  was  his  Retinue.  O'¬ 
Vo  l.  XIV.  Gg  tfyer 
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ther  Lords  he  mentions  that  came  up  to 
Town  with  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  of  their 
Tenants  and  Dependants  in  their  refpe&ive 
T rams  j  and  fuch  as  thefe,  added  to  the 
Forces  of  the  City,  might  amount  to  a  very 
great  Army,  tho’  not  fo  large  poffibly  as 
our  Hiftorians  relate  •,  Things  of  this  Na¬ 
ture  are  ufually  magnified,  and  very  feldom 
juftly  calculated. 

As  to  the  Dimenfions  of  the  City  within 
the  Walls,  I  find  that  the  late  Wall  on  the 
Land  Side  from  the  T 'ower  in  the  Eaft,  to  the 
Mouth  of  Fleet -Bitch  in  the  Weft,  was.  in 
Circuit  10065  Feet  or  610  Poles,  making 
two  Miles  wanting  ten  Poles:  and  the  Line 
along  the  Thames,  where  there  has  been  no 
Waffs  for  many  hundred  Years,  il  ever,  con¬ 
tains  from  the  Toiver  in  the  Eaft,  to  the 
Mouth  of  the  fame  Ditch  in  the  Weft  5940 
Feet  or  360  Poles,  being  a  Mile  and  40  Poles  •, 
which  added  to  the  Circuit  of  the  Wall,  on  the 
Land  Side,  makes  in  the  whole  three  Miles 
and  thirty  Poles ;  and  had  the  City  lain  in  a 
Circular  Form,  it  would  of  Confequence  have 
contain’d  525  Acres  ;  but  as  it  is  of  an  irre¬ 
gular  Figure,  narrow  at  each  End,  and  the 
broadeft  part  not  half  the  Length  of  it,  the 
content  of  the  Ground  within  the  Walls  upon 
the  moft  accurate  Survey,  does  not  contain 
more  than  3  8  o  Acres.  T he  old  Wall  took  in 
fomething  more  Ground  on  the  Land  Side 
than  the  prefent,  for  from  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don  to  Aldgate  was  reckoned  82  Poles,  from 
Aid? ate  to  Bijhopfgate  86  Poles,  from  Bijhopf- 
gate  to  C Applegate  162  Poles,  from  Cripple- 
gate  to  Alfderfgate  75  Poles,  from v  AUerfgate 
to  Newgate  66,  from  Newgate  to  Ludgate  42 
Poles,  from  Ludgate  to  Fleet-Bitch  60  Poles, 
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from  Fleet-Bridge  to  the  River  names  70  England. 
Poles,  in  all  643  Poles,  which  make  two 
Miles  and  three  Poles  over,  befides  the  Line 
along  the  Thames  from  the  Tower  to  the  End 

of  Fleet-Ditch.  - 

Upon  the  digging  the  Foundations  ot  tome 
Houfes  near  Bi/hogfgate  in  the  Year  1 707 > 
part  of  the  old  Wall  was  difcover  d,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  which  lay  eight  Feet  beneath  the 
prefent  Surface,  and  from  thence  to  near  ten 
Foot  higher  j  it  confifted  of  Rag-ftones  with 
{ingle  Layers  of  broad  Bricks  or  Tiles  in¬ 
terpos’d  each  Layer  at  two  Feet  diftance. 

To  this  Height  the  Workmanfhip  was  after 
the  Roman  Manner.  It  is  fuppoted  to  have 
been  built  in  the  Reign  of  Conftantine  the 
Great.  The  Mortar  or  Cement  was  as  hard  as 
the  Stone  itfelf.  The  Tiles  were  17  Inches  U 
in  Length,  1 1  Inches  i-r  in  Breadth,  and  1  Inch 
t-  in  f  hicknefs,  being  of  Roman  Make,  and 
the  Wall  to  the  Height  above-mentioned  was 
nine  Feet  in  Thicknefs.  The  prefent  Wall 
is  made  of  Brick  of  a  Statutable  Size,  the 
upper  Part  not  above  two  Feet  thick.  It  is 
generally  built  upon,  and  not  vifible  in  many 
Places  at  prefent,  the  moft  we  fee  of  it  is  a- 
bout  Moorgate. 

The  Gates  in  the  City-Walls  were  antiently  Four 
but  Four,  viz.  Aldgate  towards  the  Fad,  Alderf-  antienc 
gate  on  the  North,  Ludgate  in  the  Weft,  and  ^ates' 
the  Bridge-Gate  on  the  Thames  towards  the 
South.  There  were  afterwards  erefted  eight 
more,  viz.  one  next  the  Tower  ot  London ,  u-  p0ftert| 
fually  call’d  the  Pofiern,  Another  in  the  by  the 
North  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  a  Bi-  'Tower, 
{hop  of  London ,  and  from  thence  call  d  Bu  ^ 
jhopfgate.  A  third  was  built  by  Thomas  FaU  ■fV  FF 
goiter s  'Mayor  of  the  City  in  the  Reign  of 
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Henry  V.  Anno  1415,  upon  the  Moor  fide,  and 
from  thence  call’d  Moorgate  j  and  from  thence 
over  the  Moor  were  Caufeways  rais’d  for 
the  eafier  Paffage  of  .the  Citizens  into  the 
Fields.  About  the  Year  1 63  6  a  Poftern  was 
made  between  Bijhopfgate  and  Moorgate  \ 
and  in  1655  another  Poftern  againft  the 
North  End  of  Aldermanbury. 

Creplegate ,  or  Cripplegate. ,  to  the  Weftward 
of  Moorgate ,  faid  to  be  fo  call’d  from  the 
Miracles  wrought  on  certain  Cripples  who 
lay  there  (on  bringing  the  Body  of  King  Ed¬ 
mund  the  Martyr  thro’  it  from  St.  Edmund' s- 
hury)  was  built  before  the  Conqueft,  but  in 
what  Year  is  uncertain. 

Newgate ,  fituate  to  the  Weftward  of  Al¬ 
der  [gate  ^  and  fo  call’d  on  account  of  its  being 
eredted  after  the  four  principal  Gates  firft 
mention’d,  was  built  about  the  Year  1086. 

A  Poftern  was  alfo  made  in  the  Reign  of 
King  Edward  VI.  to  pafs  from  Ch rift's  Hof- 
pital  to  that  of  St.  Bartholomew's  in  Smith- 
field^  upon  the  Diflolution  of  the  Cloyfter  of 
the  Friars  Minors ,  ufually  call’d  Grey  Fri¬ 
ars,  from  their  Habits. 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  City 
had  once  twelve  Gates,  befides  thofe  on  the 
Water-ftde*,  but  the  Poftern  by  the  Fewer 
has  been  pull’d  down  long  fince. 

As  to  the  Water-Gates  and  the  Wall  on  that 
Side,  it  is  become  a  Difpute  of  late,  whether 
ever  there  were  any  there.  Fitz  Stephens , 
who  wrote  above  500  Years  ago,  fays,  there 
was  a  Tradition  concerning  fuch  a  Wall  on 
the  FhamesA. ide,  and  that  it  had  been  wafh’d 
away  by  the  Stream  and  Tides.  And,  from 
the  Reafon  of  the  thing,  I  can’t  help  being 
of  Opinion,  that  there  was  antiently  a  Wall 

towards 
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towards  the  River  •,  for,  as  the  Thames  has  England- 
been  often  frozen,  the  Town  muft  at  fuch  u/VXJ 
Times  have  lain  open  and  expofed  to  every 
Enemy  that  flhou’d  have  attack’d  it.  The 
fame  muft  have  happen’d  frequently  at  Low- 
Water,  when  we  have  feen  it  fordable  ; 
and  it  wou’d  have  been  no  hard  matter,  by 
Boats  and  other  Veftels,  at  High-Water,  to 
have  pour’d  in  fuch  a  Force  as  might  have 
reduc’d  the  City  to  great  Diftrefs,  if  there 
was  no  Wall  or  Fortification  on  the  River, 
efpecially  when  England  was  divided  into  fe- 
veral  Kingdoms,  and  that  or  Kent  lay  but  up¬ 
on  the  oppofite  Shoar.  Indeed,  ftnce  the 
Nation  has  been  united  into  one  Monarchy, 
there  has  not  been  the  feme  Reafon  for  a  W all 
on  that  Side,  the  Counties  of  Kent ,  Surrey. % 
and  Suffex,  lying  between  London  and  the 
Sea,  and  for  that  Reafon  probably  it  v/as  not 
thought  neceflary  to  rebuild  that  Wall,  which 
formerly  divided  the  Eaft  Saxons  from  thofe  of 
Kent  and  Surrey.  As  it  is  probable  therefore 
from  the  Nature  of  the  Thing,  as  well  as 
from  the  Names  we  ftill  retain  of  feveral  Gates 
towards  the  W ater-fide,  I  fhall  take  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  mentioning  them  as  I  find  them  de¬ 
fend*  d  in,  Stow. 

The  firft  Gate  Eaftward  of  Fleet-Ditch „ 
he  fuppofes  to  have  been  at  the  common. 
Landing-place  of  Black-Fry ars  :  The  next  at 
Puddle-Dock ,  or  Puddle-Wharf :  That  the 
third,  towards  the  Eaft,  was  at  Paul’s  Wharfs 
and  the  fourth  at  Broken  Wharf :  But  Queen- 
Hithy  or  Queen’s  Key ,  Ripa  Regina,  he  looks 
upon  as  the  principal  Water-Gate,  being  much 
reforted  to  by  Barges  and  Lighters,  and  a 
^Yeekiy  Meal-market  held  there, 
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England.  The  next  Gate,  to  the  Eaftward,  was 
Downgate ,  or  Dowgate,  which  he  fuppofes  to 
be  fo  call’d  from  the  fteep  Defcent  of  the 
Hill  towards  the  River  at  this  Place,  which 
occafion’d  the  Water  that  came  from  IVall- 
brook  to  empty  itfelf  like  a  Torrent  into  the 
Thames.  This,  my  Author  obferves,  was  a 
large  Water-gate,  to  which  Ships  and  other 
Velfels  came  up  as  to  Queen-Hith ,  as '  ap¬ 
pear’d  by  an  Inquifition  taken  the  28  th  Henry 
III,  wherein  it  was  found,  that  as  well  Corn  as 
Fifh,  and  all  other  Things  coming  from  the 
Port  Downgate,  were  to  be  order’d  as  at  Queen- 
Hith ,  for  the  King’s  Ufe :  And  that  the 
Corn  arriving  between  the  Gate  of  the  Guild- 
Hall  of  the  Merchants  of  Cullen  ( Cologn ) 
ufually  call’d  the  Stilly ard ,  which  lay  Eaft 
from  Dowgate ,  and  the  Houfe  then  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury , 
Weft  of  Baynard* s  Caftle ,  was  to  be  meafur’d 
by  the  Meafure  and  Meafurer  of  the  Queen* s 
Soke ,  or  Hith.  And  there  is  an  Order  of  the 
19th  of  Edward  III,  that  Cuftoms  fhou’dbe 
paid  by  Ships  and  other  Veflels  lying  at 
Dowgate ,  as  if  they  rode  at  Queen-Hith . 

The  next  Gate  to  Dowgate  was  Wolf s-G ate, 
in  the  Parifh  of  All-Hallows  the  Lefs ,  of  late 
call’d  JVolfs-Lane  j  but  of  this  Gate  there 
are  no  Remains. 

Farther  Eaftward  flood  the  Water-gate 
call’d  Ebgate ,  as  appears  by  the  Writings 
and  Conveyances  of  feveral  Tenements  near 
adjoining,  in  the  Parifh  of  St.  Martin  Orde- 
gure ,  near  St.  Lawrence-Pountney  Church  ; 
and  here  is  ftill  a  Paffage  call’d  Ebgate- 
Lane ,  but  more  frequently  the  Old  Swan. 

The  next  towards  the  Eaft  is  Oyfiergate , 
near  the  Bridge-Foot ,  fo  call’d  from  the 

prim. 
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principal  Market  for  Oyfters  and  other  Shell-  England, 
fifh,  which  was  held  here.  w/V'V 

A  little  further  Eaft  is  Bridge-gate ,  fo  call’d 
from  its  Situation  on  the  Bridge,  which  was 
one  of  the  four  firft  principal  Gates  of  the 
City. 

Below  the  Bridge  we  meet  with  Buttolph’s 
Gate,  fo  call’d  from  the  Parifh  Church  of  St. 

ButtolpF s  near  adjoining.  This  was  granted 
or  confirm’d  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
the  Monks  of  Weftminfter  *,  the  Purport  of 
which  Grant  or  Confirmation  is  as  follows, 
viz. 

Wiirus  Rex  Anglice,  &c.  Willia7n  King  of 
England,  fendeth  greeting  to  the  Sheriffs  and 
all  his  Minifters,  as  alfo  to  all  his  loving  Sub- 
jedts,  French  and  Englijh,  of  London  :  Know 
ye,  That  I  have  granted  to  God  and  St.  Pe¬ 
ter  of  Weftminfter ,  and  to  the  Abbot  Vitalis , 
the  Gift  which  Almundus  of  the  Port  of  St. 

Buttolph  gave  them  when  he  was  there  made 
Monk,  that  is  to  fay,  his  Lord’s  Court, 
with  the  Houles  and  one  Wharf  which  is  at 
the  Plead  of  London-Bridge  ;  and  all  other  his 
Lands  which  he  had  in  the  fame  City,  in  fuch 
fort  as  King  Edward  more  beneficially  and 
amply  granted  the  fame.  And  I  will  and 
command,  that  they  fhall  enjoy  the  fame 
well  and  quietly,  and  honourably,  with  Sake 
and  Soke,  &c. 

Further  Eaftward  lies  Belingfgate ,  or  Bil- 
lingfgate,  the  moft  frequented  Key  on  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Thames  at  prefent. 

The  next  is  call’d  the  Water-gate ,  lying  at 
the  South  End  of  Water-Lane,  on  the  Weft; 

Side  of  Wool-Wharf,  or  Cuftomers-Key.  And 
laftly,  there  is  another  Water-gate  by  the  Tow¬ 
er ,  which  is  the  furtheft  Eaftward  on  the  Ri¬ 
ver 
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England,  ver  'Thames  that  belongs  to  the  City,  both 
thefe  laft  mention’d  Gates  being  within  the 
Tower-Ward , 

Beftdes  which  were  many  private  Wharfs 
and  Keys  on  the  Thames  from  Eaft  to  Well, 
where  the  Merchants  of  all  Nations  had  their 
feveral  Keys,  or  Landing-places,  Ware-hou- 
fes  and  Cellars,  to  lay  their  Goods  in  ;  for, 
as  has  been  obferv’d  already,  the  Englijh 
feldom  exported  or  imported  any  Merchan 
dizes  before  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth , 
but  every  Nation  brought  the  Product  of 
their  feveral  Countries  hither,  and  had  their 
refpedive  Quarters  aflign’d  them.  The  En¬ 
glijh  obferving  afterwards,  that  thefe  Fo¬ 
reigners  grew  immenfely  rich  by  TrafEck 
and  Navigation,  feveral  Petitions  were  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  People  to  the  Crown  and  Par¬ 
liament,  for  the  Expulfion,  or,  at  leaft,  the 
Regulation  of  them  •,  and  at  length,  by  the 
Encouragement  ol  the  glorious  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth. ,  and  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  her 
Reign,  who  became,  many  of  them.  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Adventurers  themfelves,  we  on 
a  hidden  grew  to  be  as  confiderable  at  Sea 
as  any  Nation  in  Europe ,  tho’  till  then  we 
had  fcarce  ever  attempted  to  export  the  Pro- 
dud  or  Manufadures  of  England  in  our  own 
Bottoms. 

Principal  To  return  to  the  City-Gates^  of  which 
Gates  of  there  are  at  this  Day  eight,  behdes  Pofterns, 
the  City  viz.  1.  dldgate  2.  Bijhopjgate  •,  3.  Moor- 
further  gate  ■,  4.  Cripplegate  ;  5.  yllderfgate ;  6.  New - 
deferib’d  gate  •,  7.  Ludgate  ;  and  8.  the  Bridge-gate. 
Aldzate  1  *  Eddgate,  or  Ealdgate ,  in  the  Eaft,  is  of 
°  ‘  that  Antiquity,  that  we  find  it  mention’d  in 

a  Charter  of  King  Edgar’ s  to  the  Knights  of 
Knighton  Guild  ;  and  Queen  Matilda ,  the 

Wife 
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Wife  of  Henry  I.  having  founded  the  Prio-  England, 
ry  of  the  Holy  Trinity  within  Atdgaie ,  gave  U/'VN* 
unto  it  the  Port  of  Jldgate,  and  the  Soke  or 
Franchife  thereto  belonging.  This  Gate  be- 
in<r  very  old  and  ruinous^  bcg&n  to  be  t3.ken 
down  and  rebuilt  of  Stone  in  the  Year 
1606,  and  was  finifh’d  in  the  Year  1609,  m 
the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  Humphrey  IVeld ,  Kt. 

Upon  the  top  of  it,  to  the  Eaftward,  is 
plac’d  a  golden  Sphere  ",  and  on  the  upper 
Battlements,  the  Figures  of  two  Soldiers,  as 
Centinels  :  Beneath,  in  a  large  Square,  King 
James  l.  is  reprefented  handing  in  gilt  Ar¬ 
mour,  at  whofe  Feet  are  a- Lyon  and  Unicorn, 
both  couchant,  the  firft  the  Suppoiter  of 
England,  and  the  other  for  Scotland,  On  the 
Weft  Side  of  the  Gate  is  the  Figure  of  for¬ 
tune,  finely  gilded  and  carv  d.  Handing  on  a 
Globe,  with  a  profperous  Sail  over  her  Head, 
over-looking  the  City.  Beneath  it  is.  the 
King’s  Arms,  with  the  ufual  Motto,  Dieu  et 
man  Droit ,  and  under  it  Vivat  Rex.  A  little 
lower,  on  one  Side,  is  the  Figure  of  a  Wo¬ 
man,  being  the  Emblem  of  Peace ,  with  a 
Dove  on  one  Hand,  and  a  gilded  Wreath  or 
Garland  in  the  other  •,  and  . on  the  other  Side 
is  the  Figure  of  Charity ,  with  a  Cnild  at  her 
Breaft,  and  another  in  her  Hand  •,  and  over 
the  Arch  of  the  Gate  is  this  Infcnption,  viz. 

Senatus  Populufque  Landinenfis  fecit  1609,  and 
under  it,  Humfrey  Weld ,  Major. 

Bijhopfgate ,  which  Hands  North-weft  of»## 
Jldgate,  is  fuppos’d  to  have  been  built  by  £**'• 
fome  Bifhop  about  the  Year  1200.  It  was 
afterwards  feveral  times  repair  d  by  the  Mer¬ 
chants  of  the  Hanfe  Towns,  on  account  of 
the  Confirmation  of  their  Privileges  in  this 
City:  Their  Houfe  was  call’d,  QuildhaUn 
Yol.  XIV.  H  h  then- 
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England.  efhentonicorum.  About  the  Beginning  of  the 
l/VNJ  Reign  of  King  Edward  I.  thefe  Merchants 
were  prefen  ted  by  feveral  Wards  of  the  City, 
to  the  itinerant  Judges  then  fitting  in  the 
tfower,  for  neglecting  the  Repairs  of  this 
Gate,  for  which  Service  they  enjoy’d  the 
Freedom  of  the  City.  The  Words  of  the 
Record  are,  Quod  Eentonici  non  fuftentent  Bi- 
fbopfgate ,  quam  bene  fufientare  deberent ,  pro 
qua  liberi  J'unt  in  Civitate ,  ad  dampnum  Civi- 
tatis ,  &c.  W  hereupon  Gerard  Marbod ,  Al¬ 
derman  of  the  Hanfe ,  with  other  Dutch  Mer¬ 
chants  then  refiding  in  the  City,  paid  to  the 
Major  and  Citizens  two  hundred  and  ten 
Marks  Sterling,  and  covenanted  that  they 
and  their  Succeffors  wou’d  from  time  to  time 
repair  the  faid  Gate.  Accordingly  it  was 
again  repair’d,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  the 
Merchants  of  the  Hanfe ,  in  the  Reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  Anno  1479  :  And  in  the  Year 
1551,  they  had  prepar’d  Stone  and  other 
Materials  for  repairing  and  beautifying  it ; 
but  their  Liberties  being  feiz’d  into  the 
King’s  Hands  at  the  Sollicitations  of  the  En- 
glijh  Merchants,  that  Work  was  laid  afide  ; 
and  this  Gate  becoming  very  ruinous,  is  now 
(Anno  1731)  taking  down,  in  order  to  be  re¬ 
built,  at  the  Charges  of  the  City.  The  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  two  Bifhops  on  the  North  Side 
were  pretty  much  defac’d,  as  were  the  City- 
Arms  engraven  on  the  South  Side  of  it. 
Jllderf-  Alderfgate ,  the  antient  North-Gate  of  the 
gate.  City,  ftands  to  the  Weftward  of  BiJhopfgatey 
and  being  very  ruinous,  was  order’d  by  the 
Lord-Major,  Aldernjen  and  Common-Coun¬ 
cil,  to  be  repair’d.  Anno  1617.  On  the 
North,  or  Outfide  of  it,  is  the  Figure  of  King 
James  the  ift  on  Horfeback,  who  enter’d 
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the  City  at  this  Gate  when  he  came  from  England. 
Scotland ,  on  his  Acceffion  to  the  Throne  of  O'VNJ 
England.  Over  the  Head  of  this  Figure  are 
the  Arms  of  England ,  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; 
and  on  one  Side  the  Image  of  the  Prophet 
Jeremy ,  with  this  Text  engrav’d,  viz.  Then 
Jhall  enter  into  the  Gates  »f  this  City ,  Kings  and 
Princes  fitting  on  the  Ehrone  of  David ,  riding 
on  Chariots  and  on  Horfes ,  they  and  their  Prin¬ 
ces ,  the  Men  of  Judah ,  and  the  Inhabitants  of 
Jerufalem ,  Jer.  Chap.  xvii.  And  on  the  other 
Side  the  Figure  of  the  Prophet  Samuel  with 
the  following  Paffage,  (viz.)  And  Samuel  fail 
unto  all  IJ'rael ,  Behold ,  I  have  hearken’d  unto 
your  Voice  in  all  that  you  faid  unto  me ,  and 
have  made  a  King  over  you,  1  Sam.  Chap.  xxii. 
ver.  1 .  On  the  South,  or  Infide  of  the  Gate, 
is  the  Effigies  of  King  James  I.  fitting  on  his 
Throne  in  his  Robes.  This  Gate  having  re¬ 
ceiv’d  Damage  by  the  great  Fire,  was  re¬ 
pair’d  at  the  Charges  of  the  City,  Anno  1670, 

Sir  Samuel  Sterling ,  Kt.  Lord-Mayor. 

Newgate ,  fo  call’d  from  its  being  built  la-  Newgatf) 
ter  than  the  other  principal  Gates,  is  fituated 
on  the  North-weft  Corner  of  the  City,  faid 
to  be  erefted  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  I.  or 
King  Stephen ,  when  the  Way  thro’  Ludgate 
was  interrupted  by  enlarging  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  Church-yard  about  it. 

This  Gate  hath  long  been  the  County- jay! 
for  Middlefex,  for  there  is  a  Record  ftill  ex¬ 
tant  of  the  Year  1218,  wherein  King  Henry 
HI.  commands  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlefex  to  repair  the  Goal  of  Newgate , 
for  the  fafe  keeping  of  his  Prifoners,  and  the 
Charges  of  it  fhou’d  be  allow’d  to  them  in 
their  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer , 
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England.  In  the  Year  1241,  the  Jews  of  Norwich 
VYV  were  hang’d  for  circumcifing  a  Chriftian 
Child  j  and  Aaron ,  a  London  Jew ,  with 
others  that  refided  there,  were  order’d  to  pay- 
twenty  thoufand  Marks,  or  to  be  impri- 
fon’d  in  Newgate ,  and  other  Frifons. 

In  the  firft  Year  of  Henry  VI.  Anno  1422, 
Licenfe  was  granted  to  John  Coventry ,  Jenkin 
Carpenter  and  William  Grovey  Executors  of 
Richard  Whittington ,  to  repair  the  Gate  and 
Goal  of  Newgate ,  out  of  the  perfonal  Eftate 
their  Teftator  left  for  that  Purpofe. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  Year  1457,  Newgate 
was  the  Prifon  for  the  Nobility  and  greateft 
Prifoners  of  State,  and  not  the  Tower  •,  for, 
in  a  Skirmifh  in  the  North  of  England ,  be¬ 
tween  Sir  Thomas  Percy ,  Lord  Egremond , 
and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  Sons,  wherein  fe- 
veral  Men  were  kill’d  and  wounded,  the 
Earl  of  Egremond  was  condemn’d  to  pay  a 
great  Sum  of  Money  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury , 
and  in  the  mean  Time  committed  to  New¬ 
gate.  Soon  after  we  find,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Percy ,  Lord  Egremond ,  and  Sir  Richard 
Percy  his  Brother,  broke  out  of  Newgate  in 
the  Night,  and  went  to  the  King.  The  other 
Prifoners  took  the  Leads  over  the  Gate,  and 
defended  themfelves  againft  the  Sheriffs  and 
all  their  Officers,  who  were  forc’d  to  call  the 
Citizens  to  their  Afliftance  before  they  cou’d 
reduce  them,  and  then  the  Prifoners  were 
laid  in  Irons. 

This  Gate  was  very  much  damag’d  by  the 
Fire,  1666,  and  afterwards  ftrongly'  rebuilt 
with  Stone,  and  continues  to  be  the  County 
Jayl  for  Middlefex.  The  Weft,  or  Outfide 
of  the  Gate,  is  adorn’d  with  three  Ranges  of 
Pilafters  and  their  Entablements,  of  the  Tuf- 
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can  Order.  Over  the  lowed:  is  a  circular  England. 
Pediment,  and  above  it  the  King’s  Arms.  w'VSJ 
The  Intercolumns  are  four  Niches,  with  as 
many  Figures  in  them,  well  carv’d,  and 
large  as  the  Life.  The  Eaft,  or  Infide  of 
the  Gate,  is  adorn’d  with  a  Range  of  Pila- 
fters  with  Entablements  as  the  other,  and 
and  in  three  Niches  are  the  Figures  of  Juflice , 

Mercy  and  T ruth ,  with  this  Infcription,  viz. 

This  Part  of  Newgate  was  begun  to  be  repair’d 
in  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  James  Campel ,  Kt. 

Anno  1630,  and  finifih’d  in  the  Mayoralty  of 
Sir  Robert  Dacie ,  Bart.  Anno  1631  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  damnified  by  the  Fire  in*  1 666,  it  was  re¬ 
pair’d  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  George  Water¬ 
man. ,  Anno  1672. 

Ludgate ,  the  antient  Weftern  Gate  of  the  Lndgate , 
City,  Hands  between  Newgate  and  the  Thames , 
built,  according  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth ,  by 
King  Lud ,  about  threefcore  Years  before  the 
Birth  of  our  Saviour,  to  which  little  Cre¬ 
dit  is  given,  for  the  Reafons  abovemen tion’d : 
but  tho’  the  Time  of  tire  building  it  be  un¬ 
certain,  we  have  good  Authority  to  believe 
it  was  repair’d  in  the  Reign  of  King  John, 

Anno  1215,  and  afterwards  in  the  Year  1260, 
when  it  was  adorn’d  with  the  Figures  of  King 
Lud ,  and  his  two  Sons  Androgens  and  Theo- 
viantius  •,  but  at  the  Reformation  in  the  Reign 
of  Edward  VI.  fome  zealous  People  ftruck 
off  all  their  Heads,  looking  upon  Images  of 
all  kind  to  be  popilh  and  idolatrous.  In  the 
Reign  of  QueenMary,  new  Heads  were  plac’d 
on  the  Bodies  of  thefe  Kings,  and  fo  remain’d 
till  the  28th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Anno  1586, 
when  the  Gate  being  very  ruinous,  was 
pull’d  down,  and  beautifully  rebuilt:  The 
Eaft,  or  Infide  whereof,  was  adorn’d  with 
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England,  four  Pilafters  and  Entablature  of  the  Dorick 
C/'V>J  Order,  and  in  the  Intercolumns  were  plac’d 
the  Figures  of  King  Lud  and  his  two  Sons, 
who  are  fuppos’d  to  have  fucceeded  him,  in 
their  Britijlo  Habits  again  ;  and  above  them 
the  Queens  Arms,  viz.  thofe  of  France  and 
England  quarterly,  the  Supporters  a  Lyon 
and  a  Dragon.  It  was  afterwards  repair’d 
and  beautify’d  Anno  1699,  Sir  Francis  Child 
Lord-Mayor.  The  Weft,  or  Outfide  of  the 
Gate,  is  adorn’d  with  two  Pilafters  and  En¬ 
tablature  of  the  Ionick  Order  ;  alfo  two  Co¬ 
lumns  and  a  Pediment  adorning  a  Nich, 
wherein  is  plac’d  a  good  Statue  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  her  Robes,  and  the  Regalia  ; 
and  over  it  the  Queen’s  Arms  between  the 
City-Supporters,  plac’d  at  fome  Diftance. 
The  Infide  of  the  Gate,  which  confifted  of 
Timber,  was  confum’d  by  the  Fire  in  1666, 
and  the  Stone-work  much  damag’d  ;  but  was 
afterwards  fubftantially  repair’d  with  Stone, 
as  hinted  already.  This  Gate  was  made  a 
Prifon  for  Debtors  who  were  free  of  the  City, 
Anno  1  Richard  II.  1378,  Nicholas  Brembar 
then  Mayor,  and  confirm’d  fuch  by  the 
Mayor  and  Common-Council,  Anno  1382, 
John  Northampton  Mayor. 

Notwihftanding  it  is  generally  held  that 
The  City  London  was  furrounded  with  a  Wall  about 
Moat,  or  t]ie  Beginning  of  the  4th  Century,  there  was 
1U  ’  no  Attempt  towards  (Lengthening  it  by  a 
Moat  or  Ditch  till  the  Year  1190,  the  Oc- 
cafion  whereof  is  faid  to  be  as  follows,  viz. 
William  Longchamp ,  Bifhop  of  E/y,  being  left 
Chief  Juftice  of  the  Kingdom  by  King 
Richard  on  his  Expedition  to  the  Holy  Land , 
and  acting  arbitrarily  without  the  Concur? 
fence  of  the  other  Lords  J uftices,  John  the 
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King’s  Brother,  with  the  Nobility  and  Clergy,  England, 
oppos’d  him,  whereupon  the  Bifhop  caus’d  t/VNJ. 
a  large  Ditch  to  be  made  round  the  Tower 
for  his  Defence  :  The  Citizens  on  the  other 
hand,  who  were  then  in  Prince  John’s  Intereft, 
began  to  ftrengthen  their  Walls  alfo  by  a 
Ditch.  But  the  Defign  was  foon  after  laid 
afide,  and  not  begun  to  any  Purpofe  till  the 
Year  1211,  and  finilh’d  Anno  1213,  in  the 
15th  Year  of  King  John ,  very  unfortunately 
for  that  Prince,  the  Citizens  of  London 
becoming  afterwards  his  Enemies,  and  main¬ 
taining  his  Rival,  Lewis  the  Dauphin  of 
France ,  againft  him  till  he  died. 

The  Moat,  or  Ditch,  when  firfl  made,  was 
200  Feet  broad,  and  of  a  proportionable 
depth  j  for  the  cleanfing  whereof,  and  repair¬ 
ing  the  Walls,  it  was  ufual  for  the  Crown  to 
grant  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Citizens,  a 
Duty  on  Goods  and  Merchandizes  vended  in 
the  City,  as  appears  by  feveral  Records  Fill 
extant,  particularly  by  a  Charter  of  Edward  I. 
in  the  fourth  Year  of  his  Reign,  Anno  1276, 
ol  the  following  Tenour,  Edwardus,  &c.  to 
his  well-beloved  the  Major  and  Sheriffs,  and 
the  reft  of  his  Citizens  in  London ,  greeting. 

Know  ye,  That  for  Aid  of  Repair  of  the 
Walls  and  Claufure  of  our  City  aforefaid, 
from  the  aforefaid  Day  to  the  end  of  three 
Years  next  following,  yee  take  in  the  afore¬ 
faid  City,  of  vendible  Things  coming  to  the 
City,  the  under-written  Cuftoms,  viz.  Of 
every  Poize  (or  Weight)  of  Cheefe,  Butter, 

(Ac.  to  be  fold,  1  d.  Of  each  Weight  of 
Lead,  1  ob.  Of  every  Hundred  of  W  ax  to 
be  fold,  2  d.  Of  every  Hundred  of  Almonds 
and  Riges,  1  d.  Of  every  Hundred  of  Grain, 

12  d.  Of  every  Hundred  of  Pepper  and 

Ginger, 
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England.  Ginger,  Cetewal,  Kanel,  Frankinfence,  Brazil, 
Quickftlver,  Vermillion,  Verdegreace,  2  d. 
Of  every  Hundred  of  Cummin,  Allom, 
Lubar,  Liquorifh,  Annifeed,  Cyromontain, 
1  d.  For  every  Hundred  of  Brimftone,  Argol, 
Rofin,  Coperas  and  Calamus,  1  d.  Of  every 
Grofs  Frail  of  Figs  and  Raifins,  1  ob.  and  of 
every  lefs  Frail  1  d.  And  fo  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Commodities  more,  each  their  Cuftorns. 
Moreover  of  every  Hogfhead  of  Beer  going 
out  of  London  to  the  Parts  beyond  Sea,  1  d. 
Of  every  Mill  to  grind  things  to  be  fold,  2  d. 
Of  every  Horfe  to  be  fold  at  the  Price  of 
40  s.  1  d.  Of  every  Bull  and  Cow,  1  ob, 
ttc. 

The  lame  King,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Mayor, 
&c.  reciting  the  former  Grant,  fays.  Cum 
ConceJJcrimus ,  &c.  Whereas  we  have  granted 
you  for  Aid  of  the  Work  of  the  Walls  of  our 
City,  and  the  Clofure  of  the  fame,  divers 
Cuftoms  of  vendible  Things  coming  to  the 
faid  City,  to  be  taken  for  a  certain  time, 
we  command  you  therefore  that  you  caufe  to 
be  finifh’d  the  Wall  of  the  faid  City,  now 
begun  near  the  Friors  Preachers ,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  good  and  comely  Tower  at  the  Head  of 
the  faid  Wall  within  the  Water,  of  Thames , 
&c. 

Richard  II.  in  the  tenth  Year  of  his  Reign, 
laid  the  like  Duties  on  Goods  and  Merchan¬ 
dizes  brought  into  the  faid  City,  for  Repair 
of  the  Walls  and  Ditches  ;  which  Grant  was 
of  the  following  Tenour,  Rex  Diledtis  Majori 
&  Jldermannis,  Lfc.  i.  e.  The  King  to  his 
beloved  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  the 
reft  of  the  Citizens  of  London ,  fendeth  Health. 
Know  ye,  that  whereas  as  well  the  Walls  and 
other  [Jffor  Lament  a\  Forts  of  the  faid  City 
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be  old  and  weak,  and  for  want  of  Repair  are 
fallen  down  in  fome  Places,  as  alfo  the  Ditches 
of  the  fame  City  are  exceedingly  fill’d  with 
Dirt,  Dunghills,  and  other  Filth,  and  with 
Grafs  growing  in  the  fame,  hot  only  to  the 
evident  Danger  of  the  faid  City  and  Inha¬ 
bitants  thereof  (and  chiefly  at  this  prefent 
Time  of  War)  but  alfo  to  the  manifeft 
Difgrace  and  Scandal  of  us  and  the  whole 
City,  iAc.  Therefore  the  King  granted  to  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  (Ac.  a  Duty  on  certain 
Provifions  and  faleable  Merchandizes  to  be 
brought  to  the  faid  City  for  ten  Years  then 
next  enfuing. 

We  meet  with  another  Record  in  Holing - 
Jhed  concerning  the  Repair  of  the  faid  Walls, 
(Ac.  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Ralph  Jofceline ,  as 
follows,  Anno  1477.  By  the  Diligence  of 
Ralph  Jofceline ,  Mayor  of  London ,  the  Wall 
about  London  was  new  made  betwixt  Aldgate 
and  CreppUgate.  He  caus’d  the  Moor-fields 
to  be  fearch’d  for  Clay,  and  Brick  to  be 
made  and  burnt  there.  He  caus’d  Chalk 
alfo  to  be  brought  out  of  Kent,  and  in  the 
fame  Moor-fields  to  be  burnt  into  Lime,  only 
for  the  furtherance  of  thatWork.  The  Mayor, 
with  his  Company  of  Drapers,  made  all  that 
Part  between  Bifihopfgate  andAlhallows  Church 
in  the  fame  Wall.  Bifihopfgate  its  felf  was 
new  built  by  the  Merchants  Almains  of  the 
Still-yard.  And  from  Alhallows  Church  in 
the  Wall,  towards  Moor  gate,  a  great  part  of 
the  fame  was  builded  of  the  Goods  and  .by 
the  Executors  of  Sir  John  Crofiby ,  fometime 
an  Alderman  and  Mayor  of  London ,  as  may 
appear  by  his  Arms  thereon  fix’d  in  two 
Places. 
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The  Company  of  Skinners  made  that  part 
of  the  Wall  between  Aldgate  and  Buries  Marks 
towards  Bifhopfgate ,  as  may  appear  by  their 
Arms  in  three  Places  fix’d.  The  other  Com¬ 
panies  of  the  City  made  the  other  Deal  of  the 
Wall,  which  was  a  great  Work  to  be  done 
in  one  Year. 

Stow  relates,  that  in  his  Remembrance, 
Anno  1540,  that  Part  of  the  Ditch  againft 
Moor -f,  elds ,  then  call’d  Moor-Ditch ,  was 
cleanfed  ;  and  not  long  before,  that  Part  of 
it  between  the  T rjwer  and  Aldgate  :  That  it 
was  again  cleanfed,  Anno  1549,  Henry  Amcotes 
Mayor,  _  at  the  Charge  of  the  Companies  ; 
and  again  the  1 1  th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Anno 
1569  s'  and  two  Fifteens  were  granted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  lor  cleanfing  it 
Anno  38°  Eliz.  1595,  and  that  Part  of  it 
between  Bijhofjgate  and  Moorgate  was  made 
broader.  But  nothing  of  this  now  remains 
unlefs  Fleet-Ditch ,  which  fince  the  Fire  1 666 
was  cleans’d  and  enlarg’d  by  an  Order  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  being 
made  deep  enough  for  Barges  to  come  up  as 
high  as  Holborn-Bridge  with  the  Tide.  Tire 
Tides  of  it  are  fac’d  with  Free-Stone,  and 
Ware-houfes  made  under  the  Street,  which 
were  defign’d  for  laying  up  Coals  and  other 
Merchandize,  in  Expectation  of  bringing  in 
a  confiderable  Revenue  to  the  City  thereby  *, 
but  this  ProjeCt,  it  feems,  did  not  take  *, 
Sir  Thomas  Fitch,  the  City  Bricklayer,  how¬ 
ever,  who  contracted  with  the  City  to  corn- 
pleat  tnis  Work,,  got  a  handfome  Fortune  by, 
it.  The  reft  of  the  Ditch  being  fill’d  up, 
many  of  the  City  Tenants,  whofe  Ground, 
abutted  on  the  Wall  or  Ditch  on  either  fide, 
built  thereupon,  or  enclofed  it,  infomuch 

that 
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that  it  is  not  eafy  at  this  Day  to  find  where  England* 
the  Wall  or  Ditch  ran  in  many  Places.  The  i/Y\) 
Committee  for  letting  the  City  and  Bridge- 
houfe-Lands  having  taken  this  Matter  into 
Confideration,  order’d  a  Survey  of  all  the 
City  Walls  and  Ditches,  and  the  Encroach¬ 
ments  thereon,  to  be  made  ;  which  was  done 
accordingly  by  Mr.  Leghorn  ;  and  the  Survey 
being  fairly  engrofs’d  in  a  VellUm  Book,  was 
deliver’d  in  to  the  Magiftrates  at  Guildihdlf 
Where  it  now  remains  ;  and  it  was  order’d. 

That  whoever  fhou’d  take  a  Leafe  of  any  of 
the  City  Lands  abutting  upon  the  Wall  of 
Ditch,  fhou’d  pay  a  Rent  equivalent  to  the 
Improvement  that  fuch  Encroachment  was 
valued  at.  But  befldes  what  has  been  taken 
in  and  built  upon  by  private  Perfons,  therb 
ate  fevbral  parts  of  the  Wall  and  Ditch  ap¬ 
propriated  tb  Publick  Ufes  by  the  City ;  tlie 
ftately  Hbfpital  of  New  Bethlem  Hands  upon 
part  bf  them  ;  the  Parilh  Church,  theChufch- 
Yard,_  and  Parforiage-Hdufe  of  Alb allows  ; 
the  City  Siofe-Tard  ;  the  Garden  and  Li¬ 
brary  belonging  to  the  College  of  Phyjl'ctdks  ; 
the  Seffwns-Houfe  of  the  Old-Baily  ;  and  feve- 
ial  other  Church-Yards,  tff.  beldrielftg  to 
the  City.  S 

Having  takbh  a  View  of  the  antifent  Wall  Cattles  & 
afid  Ditch,  I  proceed  to  ehquire  aftet  the  •ToW?rs 
fevbral  Cattles  and  Fortreffes  that  flood  in  and  ‘Sf 
about  thb  City  j  and,  Lonaon* 

t.  The  Tower  of  London-Bridged  which  Tower  of 
flood  at  the  North  End  of  the  Draw-Bridge,  London - 
built  in  the  Year  1426,  John  Reyhel  May  or,  ‘Bridge* 
Who  laid  the  firft  Corner-Stone,  and  the 
Sheriffs  and  Bridge-mafters  the  three  othq* 
Corner-Stones  in  the  Foundation,  upon  each 
©f  which  was  en'graven  in1  Roman  Letters-  the 
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Word  Jhefus,  and  were  lately  to  be  Teen  in 
the  Bridge  Store-houfe,  where  they  were  laid 
up  on  the  taking  down  this  Tower  in  the 
Year  1 577.  It  was  again  rebuilt  in  the  Year 
1579,  John  Langley  Lord  Mayor,  who  laid 
the  firft  Stone  of  the  Foundation  ;  but  the 
upper  parts  being  Timber,  was  burnt  down 
in  the  great  Fire,  Anno  1666.  There  was 
another  Tower  or  Caftle  alfo  at  the  South 
End  of  the  faid  Bridge, 

At  the  Weft  End  of  the  City,  near  the 
Banks  of  the  ’Thames ,  ftood  a  Fortrefs  call’d 
Baynard’s-Cajlle ,  from  one  Baynard  its  Foun¬ 
der,  who  came  in  with  IVilliam  the  Conqueror , 
which  having  been  deftroy’d  by  Fire,  was 
rebuilt  by  Humphry  Duke  of  Glocefter ,  Anno 
1428,  upon  whofe  Attainder  it  fell  to  the 
Crown  *,  and  in  1457  we  find  it  in  the  Pof- 
fefiion  of  Richard  Duke  of  York ,  who  lay 
here  Anno  1457  with  f°ur  hundred  of  his 
Dependants  •,  and  here  his  Son,  Edward  IY, 
had  his  Refidence  when  he  took  upon  him  the 
Title  of  King  of  England.  Richard  III,  alfo 
procur’d  himfelf  to  be  recogniz’d  King  of 
England  in  this  Caftle,  to  the  Exclufion  of 
his  Nephews.  It  was  repair’d  and  beautify’d 
by  Henry  VII.  when  it  had  more  the  Air  of  a 
Palace  than  a  Caftle.  And  here  the  Council 
acknowledg’d  Mary  I.  Queen  of  England ,  to 
the  Exclufion  of  the  Lady  Jane  Greyr  who 
had  been  proclaim’d  Queen.  But  this  Palace 
is  now  pull’d  down,  and  the  Ground  convert¬ 
ed  into  Wharfs  and  Timber-Yards. 

A  little  to  the  Weftward  of  Baynards- 
Cafile  ftood  another  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Thames ,  call’d  Mount fi quit ,  or  Mount fichety 
fo  denominated  from  Le  Sire  Mount fichet,  who 
came  over  alfo  with  the  Conqueror,  and 

founded 
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founded  it  not  long  after.  This  Caftle  was  England, 
pull’d  down  Anno  1276,  by  Robert  Kilwarby, 
then  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  to  eredt  a 
Church  andMonaftery  for  theFryars  Preachers, 
from  their  Habit  ufually  ftil’d  Black  Fryars , 
as  appears  by  a  Record  dated  10  June% 

4  Edw.  I.  now  remaining  in  the  Bower. 

A  third  Tower  alfo  was  eredted  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Thames ,  to  the  Weft  ward  of 
Black  Fryers,  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  at 
the  Weft  End  or  Head  of  the  City  Wall,  as 
it  is  term’d  in  the  Order  for  the  building  of 
it.  This  Tower  flood  about  300  Years, 
being  demolifh’d  in  the  Year  1502  by  John 
Sha,  Mayor  of  London . 

There  was  ftill  another  Caftle  to  the  Weft-  Sriit- 
ward  of  Fleet-Bitch,  eredted  in  the  Place zvei'^ 
where  Bridewell  now  Hands,  afterwards  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Palace,  where  King  John  and 
feveral  other  Princes  reftded  ;  but  running  to 
ruin,  it  was  magnificently  rebuilt  by  King 
Henry  VIII,  for  the  Entertainment  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  who  came  over  to 
England  in  the  Year  1522, 

King  Edward  VI,  Anno  1553,  gave  this 
Houfe  to  the  City  of  London,  which  he  con¬ 
firm’d  by  Charter  in  1555,  when  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  took  Pofieftion  thereof, 
converting  it  into  a  Houfe  of  Corredtion  for 
Vagrants,  and  other  Ufes,  of  which  I  fhall 
fpeak  more  largely  under  the  Head  of  Hof- 
pitals. 

On  the  North  fide  of  the  City  was  a  Tower 
Call’d  Barbican ,  or  Burhkenning,  from  its  ele-c/j.7. 
vated  Situation,  commanding  the  d  own :  And 
pf  this  kind  of  Burhkennmgs ,  or  Watch- 
Towers,  there  were  feveral  about  the  City, 
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England,  dernolifh’d  by  Henry  III,  on  account  of  the 
Barons  holding  the  City  againft  him. 
f Tower  Another  Caftle  and  Palace  call’d  the  'Tower 

Royal.  Royal ,  or  the  Queens  Wardrobe ,  was  fituated 

on  an  Eminence  between  Queen-Street  on  the 
Weft,  and  Dowgate-Hill  on  the  Eaft,  within 
the  Limits  of  Vintry  Ward ,  the  Parilh  at 
prefent  call’d  St.  Michael’ s  Royal ,  where  there 
is  a  Street  alfo  yet  nam’d  Tower-Royal-Street. 
It  feems  to  have  been  a  Place  of  Strength, 
King  Richard  II.  and  his  Queen  defending 
themfelves  here  in  the  Rebellion  of  Wat. Tyler, 
after  the  Fortrefs  now  call’d  the  Tower  of 
London  was  loft. 

Semes  Semes  Tower  in  Bucklerjbury  was  another 
Tower.  Caftle  or  Palace  of  the  Kings  of  England , 
which  King  Edward  III,  in  the  18th  Year  of 
his  Reign,  gave  to  his  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen 
Weftmnjler.  From  whence  it  appears,  that 
great  part  of  London  antiently  confifted  of  the 
Kings  and  Noblemens  Palaces,  to  which  there 
being  large  Gardens  annex’d,  muft  render  it 
a  much  more  delightful  and  healthful  abode 
(tho’  not  fo  wealthy  and  populous)  than  it  is 
at  prefent. 

I  come  in  the  laft  place  to  treat  of  The 
Tower  of  London ,  fo  call’d  by  way  of  Emi¬ 
nence,  being  of  much  the  largeft  Dimenfions, 
and  the  only  one  of  which  we  find  any  Re* 
mains  at  this  Day. 

The  This  Tower  is  fituated  at  the  South-Eaft 
Tower  of  end  of  the  City,  on  the  River  Thames ,  and 
London,  confifts  in  reality  of  a  great  number  of  Towers 
or  Forts,  built  at  feveral  times,  which  ftill 
retain  their  feveral  Names  ;  tho’  at  prefent 
moft  of  them,  together  with  a  little  Towrj 
and  Church,  are  enclos’d  within  one  Wall  and 
Ditch,  and  compofe  but  one  entire  Fortrefs. 

It 
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It  was  the  vulgar  Opinion,  that  the  Tower 
was  built  by  Julius  Ccefar  ;  but  Hiftory  in¬ 
forms  us,  That  Ccefar  made  no  ftay  in  England, 
that  he  ere&ed  no  Town  or  Fortrefs,  unlefs 
that  with  which  he  enclos’d  his  Ships  on  the 
Coaft  of  Kent. ,  nor  left  a  fingle  Garrifon  or 
Soldier  in  the  Ifland  on  his  Departure.  But 
Stow  relates,  that  he  found  in  a  fair  Regifter- 
Book,  where  the  Adis  of  the  Bifhop  of  Ro~ 
chefter  were  recorded  by  Edmond  of  Hade nb am, 
that  the  Conqueror  built  the  great  white 
fquare  Tower,  part  of  the  prefent  Fortrefs, 
A.  D.  1078,  appointing  Gundulph ,  then  Bi¬ 
fhop  of  Rochejler ,  Surveyor'  of  the  Work. 
The  Words  of  the  Book  are,  Gundulphus 
Epnfcopus  mandate  WilUelmi  Regis  .Mai  nil 
prefuit  Operi  Magnce  Turns  London .  Quo. 
tempore  hofpitatus  eft  apud  quondam  Edmerum. 
Burgenfem  London.  Qui  dedit  unum  Were 
Eoclefue  Roffen.  This  Tower  being  very 
much  damag’d  by  a  Tempeft  in  the  fourth 
Year  of  William  II,  Anno  1090,  which  took 
off  the  Roof  of  Bow-Church,  and  demolifh’d 
600  Houfes  in  London  at  the  fame  time,  was 
afterwards,  repair’d  by  this  King  and  Henry  I, 
who  added  another  Cattle  on  the  South  fide 
of  it  next  the  Thames.  And  in  the  Year 
1190,  in  the  fecond  of  Richard  X,  William 
Long  champ,  Bifhop  of  Ely ,  and  Chancellor  of 
England ,  who  was  made  Chief  Juftice  of 
England  by  that  King  on  his  Expedition  to. 
the.  Holy-Land ,  encompafs’d  the  faid:  Tower 
and  Cattle  with  a  Wall  and  Ditch,,  to  defend*, 
himfejfj  againft  Prince.  John  and  the  Barons,; 
who  cou’d  not  bear  hjsArbitrary Government,.. 
a$r  has,  been ?  related.,  already.  In  which.  En- 
clofure  was.  comprehended  Tome  Ground  that 
bfip»g’.d(t%tbe,ttty^  and, ;  formerly  eneqm-r 
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pafs’d  by  the  City- Wall,  with  the  Eaftern 
Bulwark  thereof.  The  City-Wall  was  at  the 
fame  time  demolifh’d  alfo  as  far  as  the  Gate 
call’d  the  P  oft  cm,  which  afterwards  occafioifd 
many  Contruverfies  between  the  City  and  the 
Lieutenants  of  the  Power  concerning  the 
Extent  of  their  refpedtive  Diftridts. 

My  Lord  Coke ,  in  his  Inftitutes ,  fays. 
Whereas  the  Tower  is  /aid  to  be  within  the  City 
oft  London,  it  is  thus  to  be  underftood ,  That  the 
antietit  Wall  oft  London,  as  Jlill  appear  eth, 
extended  thro ’  the  Tower  ;  and  all  that  which 
is  environ’d  with  the  faid  Wall ,  viz.  on  the 
Weft  part  thereof,  is  within  the  City  oft  London, 
that  is  to  Jay,  in  theParifh  of  All  Saints  Barking, 
within  the  Ward  oft  the  Tower  •,  and  the  refidue 
oft  the  Tower,  on  the  Eaftt  part  oft  the  antient 
Wall,  is  within  the  County  of  Middlefex.  And 
this  upon  View  and  Examination  was  found  out , 
Mic.  13  Jacob.  Regis,  in  the  Cafe  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  who  was  poifton’d  in  a 
Chamber  in  the  Tower  on  the  Wejl  part  oft  that 
old  Wall ;  and  therefore  Wefton,  the  principal 
Murderer ,  was  tried  before  Commiffioners  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  in  London,  and  fto  was 
Sir  Gervafe  Elways,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
as  Accejfary * 

But  not  to  enter  here  into  the  Difputes 
between  the  City  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Power  concerning  the  Extent  of  their  refpec- 
tive  Limits  and  Jurifdidtions,  I  proceed  to 
the  Defcription  of  the  Fortifications  and 
Buildings  which  lie  within  the  Power-Ditchy 
and  which  at  this  Day  are  ufually  look’d 
upon  as  one  Fortrefs,  and  (fil’d  Phe  Power  of 
London.  This  (lands  upon  twelve  Acres  of 
Ground,  and  fomething  more,  being  ,  of  an 
irregular  Form,  but  approaching  near  to  that 
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of  an  oblong,  one  of  the  longeft  Tides  lying  England, 
next  the  River,  from  whence  it  rifes  gradually  w'VV! 
towards  the  North,  by  a  pretty  fteep  Afcent, 
to  the  Armory ,  which  ftands  upon  the  higheft 
Ground  in  the  Tower ,  over-looking  the 
White  T ower  built  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  Remains  of  the  Caftle  below  it  on 
the  Thames  Tide,  faid  to  be  built  by  William 
Rufus. 

As  to  the  Strength  of  the  Place,  the  Works 
being  all  antique,  wou’d  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  four  and  twenty  Hours  againft  an  Army 
prepar’d  for  a  Siege  :  The  Ditch  indeed  is  of 
a  great  Depth,  and  upwards  of  an  hundred 
Feet  broad,  into  which  the  Water  of  the 
Thames  may  be  introduc’d  at  Pleafure  *,  but 
I  queftion  whether  the  Wails  on  the  Inlide 
wou’d  bear  the  firing  their  own  Guns  :  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  two  or  three  Battering-Pieces  wou’d 
foon  lay  them  even  with  the  Ground,  tho% 
after  all,  the  Ditch  alone  is  fufficient  to  de¬ 
fend  it  againft  a  fudden  A  (fault.  There  are 
feveral  fmall  Towers  upon  the  Walls  \  thofe 
of  the  largeft  Dimenfions,  and  which  appear 
moft  formidable,  are,  the  Divelin  Tower , 
on  the  North- Weft  1  and  the  Martin  Tower , 
on  the  North-Eaft  ■,  and  St.  Thomas's  Tower 
on  the  River,  by  Traytors-Bridge  ;  which  I 
take  to  be  Part  of  the  Caftle  faid  to  be  built 
by  William  Rufus.  There  is  alfo  a  large 
Tower  on  the  Outfide  the  Ditch,  call’d  the 
Lyons  Tower,  on  the  South-Weft  Corner,  near 
which  is  the  principal  Gate  and  Bridge  by 
which  Coaches  and  Carnages  enter  the  Tower : 

And  there  are  two  Patterns  with  Bridges  over 
the  Ditch  to  the  Wharf  on  the  Thames  fide, 
one  whereof  is  call’d  Traytors-Bridge ,  under 
which  State-Prifoners  us’d  to  enter  the  Tower 
Yol.  XIV,  Kk  by 
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by  Water  but  they  tell  us,  the  late  Duke 
of  Monmouth  was  the  laft  that  was  brought  in¬ 
to  the  Tower  that  Way. 

The  principal  Places  and  Buildings  within 
the  Tower,  are,  i.  The  Parochial  Church  of 
St.  Peter’s,  (for  the  Tower  is  a  Parifh  of  itfelf, 
in  which  are  fifty  Houfes  and  upwards,  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Governor,  Deputy-Governor, 
Warders,  and  other  Officers  belonging  to  the 
Fortrefs.)  This  Church  is  fuppos’d  to  have 
been  much  larger,  and  more  magnificent  than 
at  prefent,  it  appearing  that  there  were  two 
Chancels,  and  Stalls  for  the  King  and  Queen, 
by  a  Letter  Mandatory  of  Henry  III.  Anno 
1241,  wherein  that  King  commands  the  two 
Chancels  to  be  beautify’d,  and  the  Images  of 
our  Saviour ,  the  hlejjea  Virgin ,  iPc.  therein, 
to  be  new  painted ;  and  the  Image  of  St. 
Chrijlopher  carrying  a  Chrijl ,  to  be  fet  up  in 
the  laid  Church. 

2.  To  the  Eaftward  of  the  Church  Hands 
a  noble  Pile  of  Building,  ufually  call’d  the 
Armoury ,  begun  by  King  James  II,  and  fi- 
niffi’d  by  King  William  III,  being  three  hun¬ 
dred  und  ninety  Feet  in  Length,  and  fixty  in 
Breadth :  The  ftately  Door-Cafe  on  the  South 
fide  is  adorn’d  with  four  Columns,  Entabla¬ 
ture  and  triangular  Pediment,  of  the  Dorick 
Order.  Under  the  Pediment  are  the  King’s. 
Arms,  with  Enrichments  of  Trophy- Work, 
very  ornamental.  It  confifts  of  two  lofty 
Rooms,  reaching  the  whole  Length  of  the 
Building  :  In  the  lower  Room  is  a  compleat 
Train  of  Artillery,  confifting  of  Brafs  Can¬ 
non  and  Mortars  fit  to  attend  an  Afmy  of  an 
hundred  thoufand  Men  •,  but  none  of  the  Can¬ 
non  I  obferv’d  there  were  above  four  and 
twenty  Pounders  ,  the  large  Battering-Pieces 
..  y/hich 
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which  carry  Balls  of  32  and  48  Pounds  England. 
Weight,  I  perceive,  are  in  the  King’s  Store- 
Houfes  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham  and 
Portfmouth.  In  the  Armoury  alfo  we  find  a 
great  many  of  the  little  Cohorn-Mortars,  fo 
call’d  from  the  Dutch  Engineer  Cohorn ,  who 
invented  them  for  firing  a  great  Number  of 
Hand-Grenades  from  them  at  once ;  with 
other  extraordinary  Pieces,  caft  at  home,  or 
taken  from  the  Enemy. 

In  the  Room  over  the  Artillery  is  the  Ar¬ 
moury  of  /mail  Arms ,  of  equal  Dimenfions 
with  that  underneath,  in  which  are  plac’d,  in 
admirable  Order,  Mulkets  and  other  final! 

Arms  for  fourfcore  thoufand  Men,  moft  of 
them  of  the  neweft  Make,  having  the  beft 
Locks,  Barrels  and  Stocks,  that  can  be  con¬ 
triv’d  for  Service  ;  neither  the  Locks  or 
Barrels  indeed  are  wrought,  but  I  look  upon 
them  to  be  the  more  durable  and  ferviceable, 
and  much  eafier  clean’d  :  There  are  abundance 
of  Hands  always  employ’d  in  keeping  them 
bright,  and  they  are  fo  artfully  laid  up,  that 
any  one  Piece  may  be  taken  down  without 
moving  another.  Befides  thefe,  which  with 
Pilafters  of  Pikes  furnilh  all  the  middle  of  the 
Room  from  top  to  bottom,  leaving  only  a 
W alk  thro’  the  middle,  and  another  on  each 
fide,  the  North  and  South  Walls  of  the  Ar¬ 
moury  are  each  of  them  adorn’d  with  eight 
Pilafters  of  Pikes  and  Piftols  of  the  Corinthian 
Order,  whofe  Intercolumns  are  Chequer- 
Work  of  Carbines  and  Piftols  •,  Waves  of  the 
Sea  in  Cutlaces,  Swords  and  Bayonets  j  Half 
Moons,  Semicircles,  and  a  Target  of  Bayo¬ 
nets  ;  the  Form  of  a  Battery  in  Swords  and 
Piftols  *,  Suns,  with  Circles  of  Piftols  ;  a 
Pair  of  Gates  in  Halberts  and  Piftols  ;  the 
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England.  Witch  of  Endor ,  as  ’tis  call’d,  within  three 
,UTV  Elipfis  of  Piftols ;  the  Back-Bone  of  a  Whale 
in  Carbines  ;  a  fiery  Serpent,  Jupiter  and  the 
Hydra  in  Bayonets,  (Ac.  But  nothing  looks 
more  beautiful  and  magnificent  than  the  four 
lofty  wreath’d  Columns  form’d  with  Piftols  in 
the  middle  of  the  Room,  which  feem  to  fup- 
port  it.  They  Ihew  us  alfo  fome  other  Arms, 
which  are  only  remarkable  for  the  Ufe  they 
have  been  put  to  ;  as  the  two  Swords  of 
State  carry’d  before  the  Pretender  when  he 
invaded  Scotland  in  the  Year  1715  ;  and  the 
Arms  taken  from  the  Spaniards  that  landed 
in  Scotland,  Anno  1719,  &V. 

The  fmall  Arms  were  plac’d  in  this  beauti¬ 
ful  Order  by  one  Mr.  Harris ,  originally  a 
Blackfmith,  who  was  properly  the  Forger  of 
his  own  Fortune,  having  rais’d  himfelf  by  his 
Merit :  He  had  a  Place  or  Penfion  granted 
him  by  the  Government  for  this  Piece  of  Ser¬ 
vice  in  particular,  which  he  richly  deferv’d, 
no  Nation  in  Europe  being  able  to  Ihew  a 
Magazine  of  fmall  Arms  fo  good  in  their 
Kind,  and  fo  ingenioufly  difpos’d.  In  the 
Place  where  the  Ar?noury  now  Hands  was  for¬ 
merly  a  Bowling  Green,  a  Garden,  and  fome 
Buildings,  which  were  demolilh’d  to  make 
Room  for  the  Grand  Arfenal  I  have  been  de¬ 
ferring. 

In  the  Horfe- Armoury  the  molt  remakable 
Things  are,  fome  of  our  Kings  on  Horfeback 
in  compleat  Armour,  among  which  the  chief 
are  Edward  III,  Henry  V  and  VII,  King 
Charles  I  and  II,  and  King  William ,  and  a 
Suit  of  Armour  faid  to  belong  to  John  of 
Gaunt ,  feven  Feet  and  an  half  high.  Here 
alfo  they  Ihew  us  the  Armour  ol  the  Lord 
Kingfale,  with  the  Sword  he  took  from  the 

French 
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French  General,  which  gain’d  him  the  Privi-  England* 
lege  of  being  cover’d  in  the  King’s  Prefence  ;  vW 
and  this  his  Pofterity  enjoy  to  this  Day. 

The  Office  of  Ordnance  is  in  the  Tower,  office  of 
with  the  feveral  Apartments  of  the  Officers  6rd- 
that  belong  to  it,  who  have  the  Direction  of  nance. 
all  the  Arms,  Ammunition,  Artillery,  Ma¬ 
gazines,  and  Stores  of  War  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  principal  Officers  are,  the  Matter-Ge¬ 
neral  (the  Duke  of  Argyle)  the  Lieutenant- 
General,  Surveyor,  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance, 

Keeper  of  the  Stores,  Clerk  of  the  Delive¬ 
ries,  Treafurer  and  Paymafter,  Matter  Gun¬ 
ner,  chief  Engineer,  and  Keeper  of  the  fmall 
Arms  •,  of  whom  I  ffiall  fpeak  more  particu¬ 
larly,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  Military 
Government  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  White  Power  is  a  lofty,  fquare,  Stone  The 
Building,  with  a  Turret  at  each  Angle,  White 
Handing  on  the  Declivity  of  the  Hill,  a  little  Fower. 
below  the  Armoury ,  and  difengag’d  from  the 
other  Buildings,  where  fome  thoufand  Bar¬ 
rels  of  Powder  were  formerly  kept  *,  but 
great  Part  of  the  publick  Magazine  of  Pow¬ 
der  is  now  diftributed  in  the  feveral  Yards 
and  Store-Houfes  belonging  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  at  Woolwich ,  Chatham ,  Portfmouth , 
Plimouth,  &c.  to  prevent  Accidents,  I  pre¬ 
fume  ;  for  fhou’d  fuch  a  prodigious  Quantity 
of  Powder  take  Fire,  it  mutt  be  of  fatal  Con- 
fequence  to  the  City  as  well  as  the  Power. 

This  White  P ower  was  founded  by  William  the 
Conqueror ,  but  has  been  fo  often  repair’d  and 
rebuilt,  that  probably  there  may  not  be  ma¬ 
ny  Stones  left  of  the  original  Foundation. 

The  main  Guard  of  the  Power ,  with  the 
Lodgings'of  the  Officers,  are  on  the  Eaft  fide 
of  this  Building, 
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In  the  Chappelof  th t  White  Tower,  ufually 
call’d  CcefaAs  Chappel ,  and  in  a  large  Room 
adjoining  on  the  Eaft  fide  thereof,  fixty-four 
Foot  long,  and  thirty-one  broad,  are  kept 
many  antient  Records,  fuch  as  Privy-Seals  in 
feveral  Reigns,  Bills,  Anfwers,  and  Depofi- 
tions  in  Chancery ,  in  the  Reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  King  James  I,  and  King  Charles 
I ;  Writs  of  Diftringas ,  Superfedeas ,  de  Ex¬ 
communicato  Capiendo ,  and  other  Writs  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  Courts  of  Law  ;  but  the  Records 
of  the  greateft  Importance  are  lodg’d  in  the 
* Tower  call’d  Wakefield  ‘Tower,  confifting  of 
Statute-Rolls  from  the  6th  of  Edward  I,  to 
the  8th  of  Edward  III. 

Parliament-Rolls  beginning  Anno  5  of  Ed¬ 
ward  II,  and  ending  with  the  Reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV. 


Patent-Rolls  beginning  Anno  3  of  John , 
and  ending  with  the  Reign  of  Edward  IV. 
In  thefe  are  contain’d  Grants  of  Offices, 

.  Lands,  Tenements,  Temporalities,  &c.  paf- 
fing  under  the  Great  Seal. 

Charter-Rolls,  from  the  ift  of  King  John, 
to  the  End  of  Edward  IV  •,  in  which  are  In- 
rollments  of  Grants,  and  Confirmations  of 
Liberties  and  Privileges  to  Cities  and  Towns. 
Corporate,  and  to  private  Perfons,  as  Mar¬ 
kets,  Fairs,  Free  Warren,  Common  of  Pa- 
fture.  Waifs,  Strays,  Felons  Goods,  &c. 

The  Foundations  of  Abbies  and  Priories, 
of  Colleges  and  Schools,  together  with 
Lands  and  Privileges  granted  to  them. 

The  Patents  of  Creation  of  Noblemen. 

Clofe  Rolls,  from  the  6th  of  King  John,  to 
the  End  of  Edward  IV  ;  in  which  are  Writs 
of  various  Kinds,  but  more  efpecially  on  the 
Back  of  the  Roll  are  entred  the  Writs  of 

Sum- 
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Summons  to  Parliament,  both  to  the  Lords  England, 
and  Commons,  and  of  the  Bifhops  and  infe-  ^VV. 
rior  Clergy  to  Convocations  :  There  are  alfo 
Proclamations,  and  Inrollments  of  Deeds  be¬ 
tween  Party  and  Party. 

French  Rolls,  beginning  Anno  ill  of  Ed¬ 
ward  II,  and  ending  with  Edward  IV ;  in 
which  ate  Leagues  and  Treaties  with  the 
Kings  of  France ,  and  other  Matters  relating 
to  that  Kingdom. 

Scotch  Rolls,  T ranfacftions  with  that  King¬ 
dom. 

Rome ,  touching  the  Affairs  of  that  See. 

Vafcon  Rolls,  relating  to  Gafcoign. 

There  are  alfo  other  Rolls  and  Records  of 
different  Natures. 

In  this  Tower  are  alfo  kept  the  Inquifitions 
P  oft  Mortem,  from  the  iff  Year  of  King  Henry 
III,  to  the  3d  Year  of  Richard  III. 

The  Inquifitions  Ad  quod  Damnum ,  from 
the  1  ft  of  Edward  II,  to  the  End  of  Hen.  V. 

Writs  of  Summons,  and  Returns  to  Par¬ 
liament,  from  the  Reign  of  Edward  I,  to  the 
17  th  of  Edward  IV. 

Popes  Bulls,  and  original  Letters  from  fo¬ 
reign  Princes. 

All  which  were  put  into  Order,  and  fe- 
cur’d  in  excellent  Wainfcot  Preffes,  by  Order 
of  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  in  the  Years  1719  and 
1720.  Attendance  is  given  at  this  Office, 
and  Searches  may  be  made  from  Seven  a-Clock 
in  the  Morning  to  Eleven,  and  from  One  to 
Five  in  the  Afternoon,  unlefs  in  December , 

January  and  February ,  when  the  Office  is  open, 
only  from  Eight  to  Eleven  in  the  Morning, 
and  from  One  to  Four,  except  Holy-Days  ; 
the  prefent  Keeper  of  the  Records  being  Da- 
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England,  vid  Polhill ,  Efq*,  and  his  Deputy  Mr.  George 
l/VNj  Holmes. 

The  The  next  Office  I  fhall  mention  is  the  Minty 

Mint.  where,  at  prefent,  ail  the  Money  in  the  King¬ 

dom  is  coin’d  :  This  makes  a  confiderabie 
Street  in  the  'Tower,  wherein  are  Appartments 
for  the  Officers  belonging  to  it.  The  princi¬ 
pal  Officers  are,  i.  The  Warden,  who  re¬ 
ceives  the  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion,  and  pays 
the  full  Value  for  it,  the  Charge  being  de¬ 
fray’d  by  a  fmall  Duty  on  Wines.  2.  The 
Mafter  and  Worker,  who  takes  the  Bullion 
from  the  Warden,  caufesit  to  be  melted,  de¬ 
livers  it  to  the  Moneyers,  and  when  it  is 
minted  receives  it  from  them  again.  3.  The 
Comptroller,  who  fees  that  the  Money  be 
made  according  to  the  juft  Affize,  over-looks 
the  Officers,  and  controlls  them.  4.  The 
Affay-Mafter,  who  fees  that  the  Money  be 
according  to  the  Standard  of  Finenefs.  5. 
The  Auditor,  who  takes  the  Accounts,  and 
makes  them  up.  6.  The  Surveyor-General, 
who  takes  Care  that  the  Finenefs  be  not  alter’d 
in  the  Melting.  And,  7.  The  Weigher  and 
Teller  ;  of  which  Office  I  fhall  enlarge  when 
I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  State  of  the  Coin. 

The  Jewel-Office ,  where  the  Regalia  are 
Jewel-  repofited,  ftands  near  the  Eaft  End  of  the 
Office,  Armoury.  A  Lift  is  ufually  given  to  thofe 
and  Re-  who  come  daily  to  fee  thefe  Curiofities  in  the 
gali a.  Jewel-Houfe ,  a  Copy  whereof  follows,  viz. 

A  Lift  of  His  Majeftfs  Regalia,  befides  Plate 
and  other  rich  Things ,  at  the  Jewel-Houfe 
in  the  Tower  of  London. 

1.  The  Imperial  Crown  which  all  the  Kings 
of  England  have  been  crown’d  with,  ever  fince 
Edward  the.  Confejffior's  Time.  2.  The 
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2.  The  Orb,  or  Globe,  held  in  the  King’s  England. 
Left  Hand  at  the  Coronation  ;  on  the  top  of  L/VNl 
which  is  a  Jewel  near  an  Inch  and  half  in 
Height. 

3.  The  Royal  Scepter  with  the  Crofs, 
which  has  another  Jewel  of  great  Value  un  ; 
der  it. 

4.  The  Scepter  with  the  Dove,  being  the 
Emblem  of  Peace. 

5.  St.  Edward' s  Staff,  all  beaten  Gold, 
carry’d  before  the  King  at  the  Coronation. 

6.  A  rich  Salt-fellar  of  State,  the  Figure 
of  the  Power  ^  us’d  on  the  King’s  Table  at  the 
Coronation. 

7.  Curt  ana ,  or  the  Sword  of  Mercy,  born 
between  the  two  Swords  of  Juftice,  the  Spi¬ 
ritual  and  Temporal,  at  the  Coronation. 

8.  A  noble  Silver  Font,  double  gilt,  that 
the  Kings  and  Royal  Family  were  chriften’d 
in. 

9.  A  large  Silver  Fountain,  prefented  to 
King  Charles  II,  by  the  Town  of  Plymouth. 

10.  Queen  Anne's  Diadem,  or  Circlet  which 
her  Majefty  wore  in  proceeding  to  her  Coro¬ 
nation. 

11.  The  Coronation-Crown  made  for  the 
late  Queen  Mary . 

12.  The  rich  Crown  of  State  that  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  wears  on  his  Throne  in  Parliament,  in 
which  is  a  large  Emerald  feven  Inches  round, 
a  Pearl  the  fineft  in  the  World,  and  a  Ruby 
of  ineftimable  Value. 

13.  A  Globe  and  Scepter  made  for  the  late 
Queen  Mary . 

14.  An  Ivory  Scepter  with  a  Dove,  made 
for  the  late  King  James's  Queen. 

15.  The  Golden  Spurs  and  the  Armillas 
that  are  worn  at  the  Coronation. 

Vol, XIV,  LI  x6.  The, 
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1 6.  The  Ampulla ,  or.  Eagle  of  Gold* 
which  holds  the  Holy  Oil  that  the  Kings  and 
Queens  are  anointed  with,  and  the  Golden 
Spoon  that  the  Bifhop  pours  the  Oil  into  j 
which  are  Pieces  of  great  Antiquity. 

But  thefe  Regalia  are  more  fully  defcrib’d 
by  Francis  Sandford ,  Efq*,  late  Lane  after  He¬ 
rald  :  He  fays  there  are  three  Swords,  two 
callM  the  Swords  of  Juftice,  and  one,  whofe 
Place  is  in  the  middle  between  them,  call’d 
the  Sword  of  Mercy.  One  Sword  of  Juftice 
reprefents  the  Spiritual  Sword,  and  is  bom 
on  the  Right  Hand  the  Point  of  that  Sword 
is  pointed,  but  yet  fomewhat  obtufe :  The 
other  Sword  of  Juftice,  being  the  Temporal 
Sword,  is  born  in  the  Left  Hand ;  this  hath 
a  very  ftiarp  Point.  Then  there  is  the 
Sword  call’d  Curtana ,  or  the  Sword  of  Mer¬ 
cy,  which  hath  the  Point  flat,  and  as  it  were 
broken  off. 

This  pointlefs  Sword  is  the  principal  of  the 
three  in  Dignity  ;  it  is  a  broad  bright  Sword, 
the  Length  of  the  Blade  thirty-two  Inches, 
the  Breadth  almoft  two  Inches ;  the  Handle, 
cover’d  with  a  fine  Gold  Wire,  four  Inches, 
befides  the  Pomel  an  Inch  and  three  Quarters, 
which,  with  the  Crofs,  is  plain  Steel,  gilt ; 
the  Length  of  the  Crofs  being  almoft  eight 
Inches:  This  is  born  naked  before  the  King 
at  his  Coronation. 

1  he  l'econd  Sword,  the  Sword  of  Juftice  to 
the  Spiritualty,  hath  the  Length  of  the  Blade 
forty  Inches,  the  Breadth  an  Inch  and  an 
halD  the  Handle  as  before,  cover’d  with 
Gold  Wire. 

The  third  Sword,  the  Sword  of  Juftice  to 
the  Temporal ty,  is  (  both  Blade  and  Hilt) 
in  Eftefl  of  the  fame  Size  with  the  former. 

The 
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The  Scabbards  of  all  the  three  Swords  alike,  England, 
cover’d  with  a  rich  brocaded  Cloth  of  Tilfue,  (✓W 
with  a  rich  Ferule,  Hook  and  Chape. 

The  Spurs  call’d  the  great  Golden  Spurs, 
are  curioufly  wrought. 

The  Ampulla ,  or  Eaglet  of  Gold,  con¬ 
tain’d  the  Holy  Oil  :  It  is  in  the  Form  of  an 
Eagle,  with  Wings  expanded,  Handing  on  a 
Pedeftal  all  of  pure  Gold,  finely  chas’d.  The 
Head  fcrews  off  at  the  middle  of  the  Neck, 
for  the  Convenience  of  putting  in  the  Oil  5 
and  the  Neck  being  hollow  to  the  very  Beak, 
the  Holy  Oil  is  pour’d  out  into  the  Spoon 
thro’  the  Point  of  the  Beak.  The  Height  of 
it  from  Bottom  to  Top,  including  the  Pede¬ 
ftal,  is  about  nine  Inches ;  the  Diameter  of 
the  Pedeftal  about  three  Inches  and  an  half, 
and  the  Breadth  between  the  furtheft  Point  of 
the  Wings  about  feven  Inches  ;  the  Weight 
of  the  whole  about  eight  or  ten  Ounces.  ° 

The  Anointing  Spoon  is  likewife  of  pure 
Gold,  with  four  Pearls  in  the  broadeft  Place 
of  the  Handle,  and  the  Bowl  of  the  Spoon 
finely  chas’d  both  within  and  without :  By 
the  extreme  Thinnefs  thereof  it  appears  to 
be  very  antient. 

There  are  thefe  feveral  Crowns  belonging  Crowns, 
to  the  Regalia ,  viz. 

Firft,  King  Edward's  Crown,  with  which 
the  Kings  of  this  Land  are  crown’d,  fo  call’d 
as  it  is  made  in  Imitation  of  the  antient  Crow  n 
in  the  Church  of  Wefiminfter ,  remaining  till  the 
Beginning  of  the  great  Rebellion,  when,  with 
the  reft  of  the  Regalia ,  it  was  plunder’d  away 
md  converted  to  other  Ufes.  It  is  a  very  rich 
Imperial  Crown  of  Gold,  made  againft  the 
Coronation  of  King  Charles  II,  embellifh’d 
ykh.  Pearls  and  precious  Stones  of  divers 
LI  2  Kinds, 
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England.  Kinds,  viz.  Diamonds,  Rubies,  Emeralds, 

{wOOO  and  Saphires  •,  with  a  Mound  of  Gold  on  the 
top  of  it,  encircled  with  a  Band  or  Fillet  of 
Gold,  embellilh’d  alfo  with  precious  Stones 
and  three  very  large  Oval  Pearls,  one  at  the 
Top  of  the  Crofs,  and  the  two  other  pen¬ 
dant  at  the  Ends  of  the  Crofs.  The  iaid 
Crown  is  compos’d  (as  all  the  Imperial 
Crowns  of  England  are)  of  four  CroiTes,  and 
as  many  Flowers-de-Liz  of  Gold  upon  a 
Rim  or  Circlet  of  Gold,  all  embellifh’d  with 
precious  Stones.  The  Cap  within  the  Fid 
Crown  is  of  Purple  Velvet,  lin’d  with  white 
Taffata,  and  turn’d  up  with  Ermine  thick 
powder’d,  in  three  Rows. 

Secondly,  The  Crown  of  State,  fo  call’d 
becaufe  it  is  worn  by  the  King  or  Queen  at 
fuch  Times  as  they  come  in  State  to  the  Par- 
liament-Houfe.  This  was  alfo  new  made  at. 
the  Coronation  of  King  Charles  II.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  rich,  being  embellifh’d  with  divers 
large  Rofe,  or  Faucet,  or  Table-Diamonds, 
and  other  Stones  •,  but  moft  remarkable  for  a 
wonderful  large  Ruby  fet  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  four  Croffes,  cfteem’d  worth  10,000/. 
as  alfo  for  that  the  Mound  is  one  entire  Stone, 
of  a  Sea- Water-Green  Colour,  known  by  the 
Name  of  the  Agrmnne.  This  Crown  was 
taken  to  pieces,  being  too  weighty  for  Queen 
Anne,  and  made  fit  for  her. 

Thirdly,  The  Queen’s  Circlet  of  Gold , 
Queen  Mary ,  Confort  of  the  late  King  James 
II,  wore  it  in  her  proceeding  to  her  Corona¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  Rim,  or  Circlet  of  Gold,  very 
richly  adorn’d  with  large  Diamonds  curiouflyt 
fet,  with  a  String  of  Pearl  round  the  uppef 
Edge  thereof :  The  Cap  of  Purple  Velvet, 
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lin’d  with  white  Taffata,  and  turn’d  up  with  England. 
Ermin  richly  powder’d. 

Fourthly,  The  Queen’s  Crown,  wherewith 
the  Queens  are  crown’d  ;  being  a  very  rich 
Imperial  Crown  of  Gold,  fet  with  Diamonds 
of  great  Value,  intermix’d  with  a  few  preci¬ 
ous  Stones  of  other  Kinds,  and  fome  Pearl  : 

The  Cap  of  PurpleVel vet,  lin’d  with  rich  white 
Taffata,  turn’d  up  with  Ermin,  or  Minever 
pure,  richly  powder’d. 

Fifthly,  The  Queen’s  rich  Crown,  which 
is  worn  in  her  Return  to  JVeftminfter- II all  [af¬ 
ter  the  Coronation-Ceremony  ended.]  It  is 
of  Gold,  but  fo  richly  embellifh’d  with  Dia¬ 
monds  and  Pearl,  that  little  or  none  of  the 
Gold  appeareth.  It  is  an  Imperial  Crown, 
compos’d  of  Croffes  and  Flowers-de-Liz, 
with  Arches  and  a  Mound  as  the  other 
Crowns. 

The  Orb,  Mound,  or  Globe,  which  is  put 
into  the  King’s  Right  Hand  immediately 
before  his  being  crown’d,  born  in  his  Left 
Hand  upon  his  Return  into  Weftminfter-Halh 
It  is  a  Ball  of  Gold  of  fix  Inches  Diameter, 
encompafs’d  with  a  Band  or  Fillet  of  Gold, 
embellifh’d  with  Rofes  of  Diamonds  encircling 
other  precious  Stones,  and  edg’d  about  with 
Pearl  ;  on  the  Top  whereof  is  a  very  large 
Amethyft,  of  a  Violet  or  Purple  Colour, 
near  an  Inch  and  half  in  Height,  of  an  Oval 
Form  which  being  encompafs’d  with  four 
Silver  Wires,  becometh  the  Foot  or  Pedeftal, 
of  a  very  rich  Crofs  of  Gold,  of  three  Inches 
and  a  quarter  in  Height,  and  three  Inches  in 
Breadth,  fet  very  thick  with  Diamonds, 
having  in  the  Middle  thereof  a  fair  Saphire 
on  one  fide,  and  a  fair  Emerald  on  the  other, 
and  embellifh’d  with  four  large  Pearls  in  the 

Angles 
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Bnglando  Angles  of  the  Crofs  near  his  Center,  and  three 

V*VV  large  Pearls  at  the  End  of  the  faid  Crofs. 
The  whole  Height  of  the  faid  Orb  and  Crofs 
being  eleven  Inches, 

'Scepters.  St-  Edward's  Staff,  in  Length  four  Foot 
feven  Inches  and  an  half,  is  a  Staff  or  Scepter 
of  Gold,  with  a  Pike  or  Foot  of  Steel  about 
four  Inches  and  a  quarter  in  Length,  and  a 
Mound  and  Crofs  at  the  Top  •,  the  Garnifh- 
ings  are  alfo  of  Gold  •,  and  the  Diameter  is 
about  three  quarters  of  an  Inch. 

The  King’s  Scepter  with  the  Dove  is  a 
Scepter  of  Gold,  in  Length  three  Foot  feven 
Inches,  and  three  Inches  in  Circumference  at 
the  Handle,  and  two  Inches  and  a  quarter 
about  the  Top  ;  the  Pomel  garnifh’d  with  a 
Circle  or  Fillet  of  Table  Diamonds,  and  in 
feveral  Places  with  precious  Stones  of  all  forts, 
and  the  Mound  at  the  Top  embellifh’d  with 
a  Band  or  Fillet  of  Rofe  Diamonds  ;  upon 
the  Mound  is  a  fmall  Jerufalem  Crofs,  where¬ 
on  is  fix’d  a  Dove  with  Wings  expanded,  as 
the  Emblem  of  Mercy. 

The  King’s  Scepter  with  the  Crofs,  or 
Scepter  Royal,  likewife  of  Gold  ;  the  Handle 
plain,  and  the  upper  part  wreath’d  ;  in 
Length  two  Foot  nine  Inches  and  a  quarter, 
and  of  the  fame  Thicknefs  as  the  former  •, 
the  Pomel  at  the  Bottom  enrich’d  with  Rubies 
and  Emeralds  and  fmall  Diamonds  ;  the  Top 
rifeth  into  a  Flower-de-Liz  with  fix  Leaves, 
whereof  three  are  upright,  and  the  other 
three  hanging  down,  all  enrich’d  with  pre¬ 
cious  Stones  :  out  of  the  fame  Flower-de-Liz 
ilfueth  a  Mound,  made  of  an  Amethyft, 
garnifh’d  with  Table-Diamonds  ;  and  upon 
the  Mound,  a  Crofs,  wholly  cover’d  with 
precious  Stones,  with  a  large  Table-Diamond 
in.  the  Center,.  f^hg. 
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The  Queen’s  Scepter  with  the  Crofs,  alfo  England, 
of  Gold,  adorned  with  Diamonds  and  other  t/V'V 
precious  Stones,  in  Length  two  Foot  ten 
Inches,  with  a  Mound  and  Crofs  at  the  Top, 
iffuing  out  of  a  Flower-de-Liz  ;  very  like 
the  King’s  in  all  the  Embellifhments  thereof, 
only  fmaller,  and  not  wreath’d,  nor  altogether 
fo  thick. 

The  Queen’s  Ivory  Rod  is  a  Rod  or  Scep¬ 
ter  of  white  Ivory,  in  Length  three  Foot  one 
Inch  and  half,  whereof  the  Pomel  and  Garni¬ 
ture  is  Gold,  as  is  alfo  the  Mound  and  Crofs 
at  the  Top,  only  the  Dove  at  the  Top  of  the 
Crofs  is  enamell’d  with  White  ;  the  Circum¬ 
ference  at  the  Bottom  about  two  Inches,  and 
at  the  Top  about  an  Inch  and  an  half. 

The  King’s  Coronation  Ring  is  a  plain  Rings. 
Gold  Ring,  with  a  large  Table  Ruby  Violet, 
wherein  a  plain  Crofs,  or  Crofs  of  St.  George , 
is  curioufly  enchas’d. 

The  Queen’s  Coronation  Ring,  likewife  of 
Gold,  with  a  large  Table  Ruby  fet  therein, 
and  fixteen  other  fmall  Rubies  round  about 
the  Ring,  whereof  thofe  next  to  the  Collet 
are  the  largeft,  the  reft  diminifhing  propor- 
tionably. 

The  other  Regalia ,  as  the  Open  Pall,  the 
Supertunica  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  the  Surcoat  of 
Crimfon  Sattin,  the  Colobium  Syndonis,  the 
Armilla,  the  Bulkins,  Sandals,  King  Edward's 
Chair,  &c.  are  kept  at  V/efiminfier-Abby. 

There  is  alfo  an  Apartment  in  the  Tower  prifon  of 
where  Noble  Prifoners  us’d  to  be  confin’d,  the  2"o!zu- 
but  of  late  Years  forge  of  lefs  Quality  have  er. 
been  fent  thither,  either  to  prevent  their 
Efcape,  or  their  converfing  and  cofrefponding 
with  their  Friends,  as  they  found  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  in  other  Prifons.  The  only 

Prifoners 
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England.  Prifoners  I  can  hear  of  that  are  confin’d  in, 
the  ' Tower  at  prefent  are  Mr.  Kelly  and 
Mr.  Plunket ,  againft  whom  A£ls  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  pafs’d  for  their  perpetual  Imprifon- 
ment,  Anno  17 22,  when  the  Bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefier  was  banifh’d  by  another  Ad:  for  the 
like  fuppofed  Crime  of  High-Treafon,  for 
which  they  might  have  been  executed  as 
Traytors,  if  legal  Evidence  cou’d  have  been 
produc’d  againft  them. 

Teespaid  When  a  Duke  is  committed  Prifoner  to 
by  Pi'ifo-  the  Tower  >  he  pays  a  Fee  of  two  hundred 
rers  fent  Pounds  ;  and  every  Peer  under  the  Degree 
to  the  0f  a  Duke,  one  hundred  Pounds  ;  and  every 
U°xc) .  Commoner  fifty  Pounds.  The  Gentleman- 
Porter,  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Prifoner,  allb 
pretends  to  be  entitled  to  his  upper  Garment, 
or  a  Compofition  for  it,  which  is  ufually  for 
a  Peer  forty  Pounds,  and  for  a  Commoner 
five  Pounds. 

Befides  which,  the  King  allows  for  every 
Duke  and  Marquis,  Prifoner  in  the  Tower, 
four  Pounds  a  Week,  and  for  every  other 
Peer  forty-four  Shillings  and  5  d.  for  Knights 
and  Gentlemen  1 3  s.  4  d.  and  for  Indigent 
Prifoners  10  s.  a  Week  ;  which  ufually  comes 
moft  of  it  into  the  Lieutenant’s  Pocket,  and 
the  Prifoners  provide  for  themfelves. 

Tieute-  The  Officers  belonging  to  the  'Tower  ares 
rant  and  the  Conftable,  or  Lieutenant,  either  of  whom 
other  Of-  has  the  Government  or  Command  of  the 
ficers  of  Eortrefs  •,  tho’  it  has  been  more  ufual  of  late 
th eTow-  Years  to  appoint  a  Lieutenant  than  a  Con¬ 
ftable.  The  Lieutenant,  by  Virtue  of  his 
Office,  is  in  the  Commiffion  of  the  Peace  for 
the  Counties  of  Middlefex ,  Kent  and  Surrey  % 
and  if  there  be  a  Conftable  conftituted,  he  is 
to  execute  all  fuch  Powers  and  Authorities 

relating 
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relating  to  the  Office  of  Conftable  during  his  England. 
Abfence,  as  the  Conttable  might  do  if  he 
were  prefent ;  and  he  is  invefted  with  the  like 
Powers  where  there  is  no  Conftable  in  being. 

He  hath  many  valuable  Perquifites  by  the 
Grants  of  former  Kings,  befides  his  Salary, 
as  the  Privilege  of  taking  JJnam  Lagenam, 
two  Gallons  and  a  Pint,  ante  malum  &  retro , 
before  and  behind  the  Mail,  ol  all  Ships 
laden  with  Wine  that  pafs  by  the  Tower,  and 
a  certain  Quantity  of  every  Boat  loaded  with 
Lobfters,  Oy Iters,  and  other  Shell-fiffi. 


The  Salary  of  a  Conftable,  j 
when  there  is  one,  is  per  C 

Diem - - - j 

The  Salary  of  the  Lieutenant— 
Of  the  Deputy-Lieutenant— - 

Of  the  Chaplain - 

Of  the  Tower  Major- - 

Surgeon 


l.  s.  d. 
2  14  09 


} 


Matter  Gunner - - - 

Four  other  Gunners,  1  s.  each- 

Gentleman  Porter — - - 

Forty  Yeomen  Warders,  at 

15.  6  d.  each  ■■■  - — 

Phylicia  n - —  -  -  - 

Apothecary  - - - 

Gentleman  Goaler  - - 

Water-Pumper - —  — 

Yeoman  Porter———— 

Scavenger - — - ■ — 

Clock-keeper  -  -  — - - 

Repairs,  Intelligence,  and } 

(weeping  Chimnies - J 

Fuel  for  the  Warders - - 
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England.  The  Conftable,  or  Lieutenant  of  the  'Tower , 
befides  the  Command  of  the  Officers  above- 
mention’d,  and  the  Forces  in  Garrifon  in  the 
Tower ,  hath  the  Command  of  the  Militia 
for  a  confiderable  Compafs  about  it  in  feveral 
The  Divifions,  call’d  the  Tower  Hamlets ,  which 
Tower  *n  r^e  Pariffies  of  Hackney,  Stepney ,  White- 
Hamlets.  Chapel ,  the  Minories ,  St.  Katherine’s ,  Wapping , 
Shadwell ,  Shoreditch ,  and  the  Liberty  of 
Norton  Folgate  and  Bromley  :  The  Names  of 
which  Hamlets  are  as  follows  ;  Hackney „ 
■TVwto#  Folgate ,  Shoreditch ,  Spittle-fields , 

Chapel ,  Trinity  Minories,  Eaft-Smithfield,  Tower 
Extra,  Tower  Intra,  St.  Katherines ,  Wapping , 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehoitfe ,  Poplar ,  Black- 
wall,  Bromley ,  Bow,  Old-ford,  Mile-end,  and 
Bednal-Green. 

Thefe  one  and  twenty  Hamlets  raife  two 
Regiments,  confifting  of  eight  hundred  Men 
each  j  and  this  Time  out  of  Mind  hath  been 
the  conftant  Militia  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Tower  •,  tho’  the  Government  feem  to  relie 
much  more  on  the  Garrifon  of  regular  Troops 
they  introduce  there  in  Times  of  Danger. 
The  ordinary  Guard  confifts  of  a  fmall  De¬ 
tachment  of  the  King’s  Foot-Guards. 

TheLy-  The  Tower  where  the  Lyons  and  other 
or]s  an?  Savage  Animals  are  kept  is  on  the  Right 
wiWAm-  Hand,  on  the  out-fide  the  Ditch,  as  we  enter 
malskept  the  Fortrefs,  Thefe  confift  of  Lyons,  Leo¬ 
pards,  Tygers,  Eagles,  Vultures,  and  fuch 
other  wild  Creatures  as  Foreign  Princes  or 
Sea-Officers  have  prefented  to  our  Kings  and 
Queens.  The  Office  of  Keeper  of  the  Lyons 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  antient  Office  ; 
we  find  Grants  of  it  in  the  Tower  Records  in 
the  Reigns  of  Edward  I,  and  Edward  II.  In 
the  1 6th  of  Henry  VI.  the  Office  of  Keeper 
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>f  the  Lyons  and  Leopards  in  the  Tower  was  England® 
granted  to  Robert  Mansfield ,  Efq;  for  Life*  v'W 
irith  a  Fee  of  6  d.  a  Day  for  every  Lyon* 

^eopard,  &c.  In  the  4th  of  Edward  IV. 
he  fame  Office  was  granted  to  Robert 
'■ iafiings ,  Efq; 

In  the  Reign  of  Henry  III.  we  meet  with 
wo  Orders  of  that  King*  direfted  to  the 
Sheriffs  of  London ,  to  make  Provifion  for  a 
Vhite  Bear  and  an  Elephant  that  were  in  the 
tower  •,  which  Charges  were  to  be  allow’d 
hem  in  their  Accounts  at  the  Exchequer. 

In  Mr.  Strype’s  laft  Edition  of  Stow ,  he  King 
elates,  ‘  That  in  the  Month  o tjune,  1604,  James's 
King  James  I,  taking  with  him  the  Duke  Curiofity 
of  Lenox ,  and  feveral  other  Perfons  of  *n  rela*1" 
Diftin&ion,  went  to  fee  the  Lyons  at  the  2*1  t°gt  e 
Tower ,  and  caus’d  two  of  them,  a  He  Lyon  Aj^ons* 
and  a  She,  to  be  put  forth,  and  then  a  live 
Cock  was  caff  to  them,  which  being  their 
natural  Enemy,  they  prefently  kill’d  it  and 
fuck’d  the  Blood.  Then  the  King  caus’d  a 
live  Lamb  to  be  put  to  them,  which  the 
Lyons,  out  of  their  Generofity  (as  having 
Refpeft  to  its  Innocency)  never  offer’d  to 
touch,  altho’  the  Lamb  was  fo  bold  as  to 
go  clofe  to  them.  Then  the  King  caus’d 
the  Lyons  to  be  taken  away,  and  another 
Lyon  to  be  put  forth,  and  two  Maftiffs  to 
be  turn’d  to  him  :  The  Maftiffs  prefently 
flew  upon  the  Lyon,  and  turn’d  him  upon 
his  Back  *,  and  tho’  the  Lyon  was  fuperior 
to  them  in  Strength,  yet  it  feems  they  were 
his  Match  in  Courage. 

*  There  was  a  Spaniel-Dog,  for  fome 
Offence  or  other,  caft  into  the  Lyon’s  Den  ; 
but  the  Lyon  did  not  attempt  to  hurt  him ; 
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and  this  Dog  continu’d  in  the  Den  with  the 
Lyon  feveral  Years,  and  there  died. 

‘  That  in  the  Moiith  of  June ,  1609,  a 
Refolution  was  taken  to  make  Trial  of  the 
Valour  of  the  Lyon,  which  fhou’d  be  by 
turning  him  loofe  to  a  Bear,  which  Bear 
had  kill’d  a  Child,  for  which  it  was  thought 
convenient  that  he  Ihou’d  fuffier  Death, 
The  Bear  was  brought,  and  turn’d  loofe  in 
an  open  Yard  ;  then  a  Lyon  was  turn’d  out 

4  of  his  Den  to  him,  but  he  wou’d  not  aflault 

5  him,  but  fled  from  him.  And  fo  was  ii 

4  done  with  other  Lyons  one  after  another 

5  And  laftly,  two  together  were  turn’d  tc 
4  him  i  but  none  fet  upon  him,  but  rathet 
4  fought  to  return  to  their  Dens.  A  Stone 
4  Horfe  foon  after  was  put  into  the  Yan 

*  with  the  firft  Lyon  and  the  Bear  :  the  Horf 
4  fell  to  grazing  between  them,  after  he  hat 
4  gaz’d  a  little  upon  them.  Two  Maftiff 
4  Dogs  were  let  in,  who  boldly  fought  wit] 
4  the  Lyon.  Afterwards  fix  Dogs  more  wer 

*  let  in,  who  flew  upon  the  Horfe,  moft  i 
4  fight  at  their  firft  Entrance,  and  wou’i 

*  foon  have  worried  him  to  Death,  had  no 
4  three  flout  Bearwards  enter’d  in  and  refcu’i 
4  the  Horfe,  and  brought  away  the  Dog! 
4  while  the  Lyon  and  Bear  flood  ftarin 
4  upon  them.  At  this  Sight  were  prefer 
4  King  Jams ,  the  Queen,  and  Prince,  an 
4  divers  great  Lords.  But  though  th 
4  Bear  had  fo  efcap’d  this  Bout,  the  Kin 
4  gave  Command  he  lhou’d  be  baited  t 
4  Death  with  Dogs  upon  a  Stage  ;  and  fo  h 
4  was.  Abridgment  of  Englijh  Chronicle. 

Having  view’d  the  antient  Walls,  Gat< 
and  Fortrefies,  in  and  about  the  City,  Iprc 
ceed  to  furvey  the  Bridges,  of  which  th; 

OV( 
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over  the  'Thames  to  the  Borough  of  Southwark  England, 
is  much  the  moft  confiderable,  having  by 
way  of  Eminence  obtain’d  the  Name  of 
LONDON  BRIDGE. 

The  firfb  Bridge  over  the  River  between 
London  and  Southwark ,  was  built  of  Wood, 
and  fomething  lower  down  the  Stream  than 
the  prefent  Stone  Bridge  for,  in  the  Reign 
of  the  Conqueror ,  Buttolph* s  Wharf  is  laid  to 
,  be  at  the  Foot  of  the  Bridge.  Antiently 
there  was  a  Ferry  at  the  fame  Place,  the  Own¬ 
er  whereof  having  only  one  Daughter,  fhe, 
with  the  Profits  of  the  fame,  and  the  Fortune 
her  Father  left  her  after  hisDeceafe,  ’tisfaid, 
erefted  a  Nunnery  ;  which  being  afterwards 
converted  into  a  College  of  Priefts,  thefe  Fa¬ 
thers,  according  to  Tradition,  firft  built  a 
Timber  Bridge  in  the  Place  where  the  Ferry 
us’d  to  be  •,  but  in  what  Year  or  Century, 
remains  uncertain.  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  very  antient  *,  for  we  find  it  mention’d  in 
the  Relation  our  Hiftorians  give  of  Sweyn, 

King  of  Denmark’s  befieging  the  City  in  994, 
and  again  in  1016,  when  Canute ,  King  of 
Denmark ,  befieg’d  it ;  alfo  in  the  Year  1052, 
when  Earl  Godwin  with  a  Fleet  fail’d  up  the 
River,  it  is  faid,  that  none  made  any  Re- 
fiftance  on  the  Bridge. 

In  the  firft  Year  of  King  Stephen ,  Anno 
1136,  there  happening  a  great  Fire  in  Lon¬ 
don^  the  Bridge  was  burnt  down,  but  repair’d 
in  the  fame  Reign  *,  and,  Anno  1163,  it  was 
entirely  new  built  of  Timber,  by  Peter  of 
Colechurch ,  Prieft  and  Chaplain,  who  in  the 
Year  1176  begun  a  Stone  Bridge  a  little  to  the 
Weftward  of  the  former,  but  did  not  live  to 
fee  it,  this  Bridge  not  being  finifh’d  till  1209, 
four  Years  after  he  was  dead  ;  when  he  was 

buried 
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England. buried  in  a  Chapel  erected  on  the  fiid  Bridge. 

L/’V'NJ  It  was  at  hr  ft  kept  in  Repair  either  by  the 
Alms  of  well-dilpos’d  People,  for  the  collect- 
ins;  whereof  the  Kins;  granted  his  Letters  Pa- 
tent  in  the  Nature  of  a  Brief ;  or  by  Duties 
laid  on  Goods  brought  into  the  City  over  the 
Bridge  •,  and  fometimes  on  Goods  brought  in¬ 
to  the  City  by  every  other  Paffage.  Several 
Parcels  of  Land  alio  and  Legacies  were  from 
Time  to  Time  left  by  charitable  People,  for 
the  Repair  of  it. 

Within  four  Years  after  the  building  this 
Stone  Bridge,  viz.  Anno  1212,  the  Houfes 
in  Southwark,  near  the  Foot  of  it,  being  on 
Fire,  and  a  Multitude  of  People  running  over 
the  Bridge  from  London  to  aflift  in  extinguifh- 
ing  it,  the  North  fide  alfo  was  fet  on  Fire  by 
the  Flames  that  were  driven  over  with  the 
Wind  ;  whereupon  the  People  paffing  the 
BMdge  being  hemm’d  in  between  the  two 
Fires,  endeavour’d  to  efcape  in  Boats  brought 
to  take  them  in  •,  but  over-loading  the  Vef- 
fels,  they  were  all  funk,  and  it  was  computed 
there  were  not  lefs  than  three  thoufand  that 
perifh’d,  either  by  the  Fire  or  the  Water. 
About  the  Year  1282,  five  Arches  of  the 
Bridge  were  born  down  and  carry’cT  away  by 
the  Ice,  upon  a  fudden  Thaw.  On  the  13  th 
of  February,  1632,  the  North  End  of  the 
Bridge,  to  the  firft  Vacancy,  was  burnt  down  i 
occafton’d  by  the  Carelefnefs  of  a  Maid-Ser¬ 
vant,  who  fet  a  Tub  of  hot  Sea-Coal  Afhes 
under  a  Pair  of  Stairs,  and  thereby  fet  the 
Houfe  on  Fire.  After  which,  the  Houfes  at 
the  North  End  remain’d  in  Ruins  for  feveral 
Years  ;  but  in  the  Years  1 645  and  1646,  thefe 
Houfes  were  rebuilt,  but  burnt^down  again, 
with  great  Part  of  the  City,  in  1 666.  The 
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old  Buildings  at  the  South  End  of  the  Bridge  England, 
however  ftill  efcap’d,  but  were  pull’d  down  i/YVJ 
and  rebuilt,  in  order  to  make  the  Bridge  uni¬ 
form,  about  the  Year  1685. 

This  Bridge  has  nineteen  Arches  befides 
the  Draw -Bridge,  and  is  built  with  hewn 
Stone,  being  one  thoufand  two  hundred  Feet 
in  Length,  and  feventy-four  in  Breadth, 
whereof  the  Houfes  built  on  each  fide  take  up 
twenty-feven  Feet,  and  the  Street  between 
the  Houfes  twenty  Feet ;  there  #  being  only 
three  Vacancies  about  the  middle  of  the  Bridge 
where  there  are  no  Houfes,  but  a  low  Stone 
Wall,  with  an  Iron  Palifade,  thro’  which  we 
have  a  fine  View  of  the  Shipping  and  Veffels 
in  the  River.  This  Street  over  the  Bridge  is 
as  much  throng’d,  and  has  as  brifk  a  Trade  as 
any  Street  in  the  City  ;  and  the  perpetual 
Paflage  of  Coaches  and  Carriages  makes  it 
troublefome  walking  in  it,  there  being  no 
Polls  to  keep  off  Carriages,  as  in  other  Streets. 

The  middle  Vacancy  was  left  for  a  Draw- 
Bridge,  which  us’d  formerly  to  be  drawn  up 
when  Shipping  pafs’d  that  Way  ;  but  no  Vef¬ 
fels  come  above  the  Bridge  at  this  Day  but 
fuch  as  can  ftrike  their  Mails,  and  pafs  under 
the  Arches.  Four  of  the  Arches  on  the  North 
fide  of  the  Bridge  are  now  taken  up  with 
Mills  and  Engines,  that  raife  the  Water  to 
a  great  Height,  for  the  Supply  of  the  City : 

This  brings  in  a  large  Revenue,  which,  with 
the  Rents  of  the  Houfes  on  the  Bridge,  and 
other  Houfes  and  Lands  that  belong  to  it, 
are  apply’d  as  far  as  is  neceffary  to  the  Repair 
of  it,  by  the  Officers  appointed  for  that  Ser¬ 
vice,  who  are,  a  Comptroller  and  two  Bridge- 
Mafters,  wich  their  fibordinate  Officers : 

And  in  forpe  Years,  it  is  Ltd,  not  lefs  than 

three 
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England,  three  thoufand  Pounds  are  laid  out  in  repair- 

O'V'Nu  ing  and  fupporting  this  mighty  Fabrick,  tho* 
it  be  never  fuffer’d  to  run  much  to  Decay. 
Every  Arch  is  defended  by  large  Starlings,  or 
Piles,  which  break  the  Force  of  the  Stream, 
and  ar&  vifible  at  low  Water.  It  has  been 
fjggefted  by  fome,  but  without  any  Colour 
of  Proof,  that  while  this  Stone  Bridge  was 
building,  the  Courfe  of  the  River  was  divert¬ 
ed  into  a  Channel  cut  between  Batterfea  and 
Redrlff:  B^t  as  the  Bridge  was  thirty  odd 
Years  in  building,  it  is  very  ftrange  no  an- 
tient  Hiftorian  fhou’d  make  the  leaft  mention 
of  fuch  a  Channel,  if  there  was  one;  be- 
fides,  I  believe  the  Gentlemen  that  fuppofe 
there  was  one,  never  confider’d  the  Nature  of 
the  Ground  thro*  which  it  is  fuppos’d  to  run, 
and  whether  the  digging  a  Channel  capable 
of  containing  fo  great  a  River,  and  refilling 
the  ftrong  Spring-Tides  with  which  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  l'well’d,  might  not  be  a  Work  of 
greater  Labour  and  Expence  than  even  the 
Building  the  Bridge  itfelf.  I  prefume  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Difficulty  fome  People  appre¬ 
hended  there  might  be  in  carrying  on  the 
Work  in  fo  large  a  River,  was  the  real  and 
only  Occafion  of  this  Surmife  :  But  the  En¬ 
gineers  of  that  Time  had,  no  doubt,  fome- 
thing  like  the  Contrivances  we  have  at  this 
Day,  to  force  the  Water  to  one  Side  of  the 
River,  while  they  work’d  on  the  other  ;  tho3 
the  Art  was  not  brought  to  that  Perfeflion 
probably  it  is  at  prefent,  or  they  cou’d  ne¬ 
ver  have  been  three  and  thirty  Years  in  fi- 
niffiing  the  Bridge.  About  the  middle  of  the 
Bridge  is  an  Houfe  that  runs  crofs  it,  form¬ 
ing  an  Arch,  on  the  North  Side  whereof  is 
this  Infcription,  ANNO  1685,  &  PRIMO 

JACOBI 
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JACOBI  SECUNDI,  R.  THIS  STREET  England. 
WAS  OPEN’D  AND  ENLARG’D  ismTsJ 
FROM  12  TO  THE  WEDTH  OF 
20  FEET,  SIR  JAMES  SMITH,  KT. 

LORD  MAYOR.  The  Motto  of  the  Di¬ 
al  on  this  Arch  is,  TIME  AND  TIDE 
STAYS  FOR  NO  MAN. 

Notwithftanding  this  Bridge  is  faid  to  have 
been  built  by  Peter  Colechurch  abovemen¬ 
tion’ d,  the  King,  I  perceive,  granted  great 
Sums  towards  it  ;  as  did  the  Pope’s  Legate 
here,  and  the  then  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

Peter  Colechurch  poffibly  was  one  of  the  chief 
Benefactors,  Promoters,  and  Overfeers  of 
the  Work  *,  but  it  could  never  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  any  private  SubjeCt.  We  find  alfo, 
that  he  died  four  Years  before  the  Bridge 
was  finifh’d ;  and  that  Searle  Mercer ,  V/il- 
liam  Almalne ,  and  Benedictine  Bote-write,  had 
then  the  Direction  of  the  Work.  Befides 
this  Grand  Bridge  there  were  feveral  others 
laid  over  lefTer  Streams  that  run  thro’  the 
City  antiently,  particularly  over  the  little 
River  Walbroke ,  which  enter’d  the  Wall  from 
whence  it  receiv’d  its  Name  between  Bijhopf- 
gate  and  Moor  gate,  and  by  feveral  Windings 
and  Turnings  run  thro’  the  City  into  the 
"Thames,  a  little  below  the  Street  at  this  Day 
call’d  W allbrook,  dividing  the  City  into  Eaft 
and  Weft.  This  Water-Courfe  was  after¬ 
wards  vaulted  over,  and  paved  level  with  the 
Streets  through  which  it  pafs’d,  and  built  up¬ 
on  ;  fo  that  the  Courfe  of  it  is  now  hardly 
known. 

On  the  Weft  End  of  the  City  all?)  there  run  Fleet - 
a  fmall  River  from  North  to  South,  call’d  ‘Ditch, 
fometimes  Wells  River,  and  afterwards  Turn-  * LT'ntIJ 
mill-Brook ,  from  the  Mills  upon  it ;  over  "  el  s 
You  XIV.  Nn  which  *** 
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England,  which  likewife  there  were  feveral  Bridges  laid. 

i/VV  In  a  Book  among  the  Parliament-Records  in 
the  Tower  it  appears,  that  at  a  Parliament 
holden  at  Carlijle  the  35th  Edward  I,  Anno 
. 'Domini  130 7,  Henry  Lacy ,  Earl  of  Lincoln , 
complain’d,  Thai  whereas  in  Time  pafs’d  the 
Stream  of  Water  running  by  London  under 
Oldborne-B ridge  and  Fleet-Bridge  into  the 
Thames,  had  been  of  fuch  Breadth  and  Depths 
that  ten  or  twelve  Ships  Navies  at  once ,  with 
Merchandizes ,  were  wont  to  come  to  the  fore- 
faid  Bridge  of  Fleet,  and  fame  of  them  to  Old- 
borne-Bridge  :  Now  the  fame  Courfe  ( by  Filth 
of  the  T anners  and  fuch  others )  was  fore  decay'd ; 
alfo  by  raifing  cf  Wharfs ,  but  efpecially  by  a  Di- 
verfion  of  the  Water  made  by  them  of  the  New 
Temple,  for  their  Mills  J landing  without  Bay - 
nard’j  Caftle,  in  the  firjl  Tear  of  King  John, 
and  by  divers  other  Impediments  ;  fo  as  the  faid 
Ships  cou’d  not  enter  as  they  were  wont ,  and  as 
they  ought.  Wherefore  he  defin'd  that  the  Mayor 
cf  London,  with  the  Sheriffs ,  and  other  difcreet 
Aldermen ,  might  be  appointed  to  view  the  Courfe 
cf  the  faid  W ater  and  that  by  the  Oaths  of 

good  Men  all  the  forefaid  Hindrances  might  be 
remov'd ,  and  it  to  be  made  as  it  was  wont  of 
old.  Whereupon  Roger  le  Brabazon,  the  Con - 
fable  of  the  Tower,  with  the  Mayor  and  She¬ 
riffs,  were  affign'd  to  take  with  them  honefl  and 
difcreet  Men ,  and  to  tnake  diligent  Search  and 
Enquiry  how  the  faid  River  was  in  old  Time  » 
and  that  they  leave  nothing  that  may  hurt  or 
fop  it,  but  keep  it  in  the  fame  Efiate  that  it  was 
wont  to  be.  So  far  the  Record. 

Whereupon  it  follow’d,  that  the  faid  River 
was  at  that  Time  cleans’d,  thefe  Mills  re¬ 
mov’d,  and  other  Things  done  for  the  Prefer- 
vation  of  the  Courfe  thereof.  Notwithftand- 

ing 
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ing  which,  it  was  never  brought  to  the  old  England. 
Depth  and  Breadth  •,  whereupon  the  Name  of 
River  ceas’d,  and  it  was  fince  call’d  a  Boook, 
namely,  T urnemtll ,  or  Tremill-Brook ,  for  that 
divers  Mills  were  eredted  upon  it,  as  appear¬ 
ed!  by  a  fair  Regifter-Book  containing  the 
Foundation  of  the  Priory  at  Clerkenwell ,  and 
Donation  of  the  Lands  thereunto  belonging  *, 
as  alfo  by  divers  other  Records. 

This  Brook  hath  been  divers  Times  fince 
cleans’d,  particularly  in  the  Year  1502.  The 
1 7th  of  Henry  VII,  the  whole  Courfe  of  Fleet- 
Hike, ,  then  fo  call’d,  was  fcower’d  down  unto 
the  Thames^  fo  that  Boats  with  Fifh  and  Fuel 
were  row’d  to  Fleet -Bridge  and  Oldborne- 
Bridge ,  as  they  of  old  Time  had  been  accuf- 
tom’d,  to  the  great  Advantage  of  all  the  In¬ 
habitants  in  that  Part  of  the  City. 

Oldborne ,  or  Holborne ,  was  a  Brook  that  Three 
had  its  Source  at  the  Place  where  Holborne-  hand- 
Bars  now  Land,  and  ran  down  the  Street  to  fome 
Oldborne-Bridge ,  where  it  was  united  with  the  Bridges 
River  of  Wells. ,  or  Turnmill-Brook.  Between  over 
Oldborne-Bridge  and  the  '■Thames  were  antiently  f7yet] 
feveral  other  Bridges  *,  and  fince  the  Rebuild-  ^ltc 
ing  of  London ,  and  making  this  Brook .  or 
Ditch  navigable  again  for  Barges  and  Ligh¬ 
ters  to  bring  up  Coals,  three  handforne  Stone 
Bridges  have  been  laid  over  it ;  the  one  againft 
Fleet-Lane ,  the  fecond  between  Fleet-Street 
and  Ludgale-Hill,  and'  the  other  overagainft 
Bridewell. 

There  were  alfo  antiently  feveral  other 
Bridges  over  the  Town-Hitch ,  viz.  Without 
Aldgate ,  Bijhopfgate ,  Moorgate ,  Alderjgate ? 
Newgate ,  and  Ludgate  \  which  are  all  now 
pav’d  over,  and  level  with  the  Street. 
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The  Prefect  State  of 

1  come  next  to  defcribe  that  Circuit  of 
Ground  which  lies  without  the  Walls,  but 
within  the  Freedom  and  Jurifdidlion  of  the 
City  of  London  *  And  this  is  bounded  by  a 
Line  which  begins  at  Temple-Bar ,  and  extends 
itfelfby  many  Turnings  and  Windings  thro* 
Part  of  Shear-Lane ,  Bell-Tard ,  Chancery- 
Lane,  by  the  Rolls-Liberty ,  (fie,  into  Holborne, 
a  1  molt  againft  Graf  s- Inn-Lane,  where  there 
is  a  Bar,  confiding  of  Polls,  Rails,  and  a 
Chain,  ufually  call’d  Holborne-Bar  *,  from 
whence  it  paffes  with  many  Turnings  by  the 
South  End  of  Brook-Street,  FurnvuaV  s-Inn, 
Leather-Lane,  the  South  End  of  Hatton-Gar- 
den,  Ely-Houfe ,  Field-Lane,  and  Chick-Lane , 
to  the  Common-Sewer  •,  then  to  Cow-Crofs, 
and  fo  to  Smithfield-Bars  \  from  whence  it 
runs  with  feveral  Windings  between  Long- 
Lane  and  Charterhoufe-Lane  to  Gofwell-Street, 
and  fo  up  that  Street  Northward  to  the  Bars, 

From  thefe  Bars  in  Gofwell-Street,  where 
the  Manner  of  Finsbury  begins,  the  Line  ex¬ 
tends  by  Golden-Lane  to  the  Pofis  and  Chain 
in  Whitecrofs-Street,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Pofis  and  Chain  in  Grub-Street ;  and  then  runs 
thro’  Rope?nakers-  Alley  to  the  Pofis  and  Chain 
in  the  Highway  from  Moorgate ,  and  from 
thence  by  the  North  Side  of  Moorfields  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  it  runs  Northwards  to  Norton- Fol- 
gate ,  meeting  with  the  Bars  in  Bifhopfgate- 
Street,  and  from  thence  runs  Eaftward  into 
Spit tlefi elds,  abutting  all  along  upon  Norton- 
Folgate. 

From  Norton-Folgate  it  returns  Southwards 
by  Spittlefields ,  and  then  South-Eaft  by  Went- 
worth-Street,  to  the  Bars  in  White-Chappel : 
From  hence  it  inclines  more  Southerly  to  the 
Little  M'raories  and  Goodman1  s-Fidds  ;  from 

whence 
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whence  it  returns  Weftward  to  the  Fofis  and  England. 
Chain  in  the  Minories,  and  fo  on  more  Weft- 
erly  till  it  comes  to  London-Wall ,  abutting  on 
the  T ower  Liberty,  and  there  it  ends.  The 
Ground  comprehended  betwixt  this  Line  and 
the  City-Wall,  containing  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  Acres. 

There  is  no  Wall  or  Fence,  as  has  been 
hinted  already,  to  feparate  the  Freedom  of 
the  City  from  that  Part  of  the  Town  which 
lies  in  the  County  of  Middlefex ,  only  Pofis 
and  Chains  at  certain  Places,  and  one  Gate  at 
the  Weft  End  of  Fleet-Street ,  which  goes  by 
the  Name  of  Temple-Bar. 

This  Gate  refembles  a  Triumphal  Arch  :  Gate  ot 
It  is  built  of  hewn  Stone,  each  Side  being  Temple- 
adorn’d  with  four  Pilafters,  their  Entabla-  ‘Bar. 
ture,  and  arch’d  Pediment,  of  the  Corinthian 
Order.  The  Intercolumns  are  Niches  reple- 
nifh’d  ;  thofe  within  the  Bar  towards  the  Eaft, 
with  the  Figures  of  King  Jaynes  I,  and  his 
Queen  ;  and  thofe  without  the  Bar ,  with  the 
Figures  of  King  Charles  I,  and  King  Charles 
II.  It  is  enrich’d  alfo  with  Cornucopia's ,  and 
has  two  large  Cartouches ,  by  Way  ot  Sup¬ 
porters  to  the  whole  ;  and  on  the  Infide  of 
the  Gate  is  the  following  Infcription,  viz. 

Eredled  in  the  Tear  1670,  Sir  Sa¬ 
muel  Starling ,  Mayor.  Continued  in  the  Tear 
1671 ,  Sir  Richard  Ford,  Lord  Mayor  :  And 
JmiJh'din  the  Tear  1672,  Sir  George  Water¬ 
man ,  Lord  Mayor. 

As  to  the  Liberties  of  the  City  to  the  South-  Wards  of 
ward  of  the  Thames ,  I  defer  treating  of  them  the  City, 
till  I  come  to  the  Defcription  of  the  Borough 
of  Southwark. 

The  City  of  London ,  properly  fo  call’d, 
and  its  Liberties,  North  of  the  Thames ,  in  the 

Reign 
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Reign  of  Henry  III,  was  divided  into  twen- 
ty-four  Wards,  whereof  thirteen  lay  on  the 
Eaft  Side  of  the  abovemention’d  Brook  call’d 
WoMrook ,  and  eleven  to  the  Weftward  of  the 
faid  Brook  ;  but  in  the  Reign  of  Richard  II, 
Anno  1393,  the  Buildings  of  Farringdon  Ward 
being  mightily  encreas’d,  it  was  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  order’d  to  be  divided  into  two  Wards, 
the  one  fill’d  Farringdon  Within ,  and  the 
other  Farringdon  Without ,  which  made  the 
Number  of  Wards  to  be  twelve  on  the  Weft 
of  Wallhrook.  On  the  other  Hand,  the  Mayor 
and  Commonalty  of  London ,  in  the  Year 
1 5 5°->  purchafing  the  Liberties  of  the  Borough 
of  Southwark,  appointed  the  fame  to  be  a 
Ward  of  London  :  So  that  the  whole  Number 
of  Wards  belonging  to  the  City  and  Liberties 
at  this  Day,  are  twenty-fix,  viz.  On  the  Eaft 
of  Wallhrook , 

1.  Portfoken  Ward ,  without  the  Walls.  2. 
Lower-Street  Ward.  3.  Ealdgate  Ward.  4. 
Lime-Street  Ward.  5.  Bijhopfg ate  Ward,  within 
and  without  the  Walls.  6.  Broad-Street  Ward , 
7.  Cornhill  Ward.  8.  Langhourne  Ward.  9.  Bil- 
linfgate  Ward.  10.  Bridge  Ward  within.  11. 
Candlewick  Ward.  12.  WalhrookWard.  13, 
Dowgate  Ward,  to  the  Weft  of  Walbrook . 
14.  Vintry  Ward.  15.  Cordwainer-ftreet 
Ward.  1 6.  Cheap  Ward.  17.  Coleman-ftreet 
Ward.  18.  Bafinghall  Ward ,  19.  Cripple- 
gate  Ward,  within  and  without.  20.  Alderf- 
gate  Ward,  within  and  without.  21.  Far¬ 
ringdon  Ward  within.  22.  Bread-ftreet  Ward , 
23.  Queenhith  Ward.  24.  Caftle-Baynard 
Ward.  25.  Farringdon  Ward  without :  And, 
26.  Bridge  Ward  without.  Of  which  I  fhal! 
fpeak  in  their  Order,  beginning  with  thofe 
in  the  Eaft, 
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i,  Portfoken  Ward,  fituate  without:  Aid- 
gate,  the  molt  Eafterly  Ward  belonging  to 
the  City  the  Word  Portfoken  fignifying, 
according  to  Stow,  the  Franchife  or  Liberty 
at  the  Gate,  the  Original  of  which  Franchife 
is  faid  to  be  as  follows  : 

In  the  Reign  of  King  Edgar ,  about  the 
Year  959,  there  being  thirteen  Knights  in 
great  Efteem  with  that  Prince  for  the  Servi¬ 
ces  they  had  done  the  Crown,  the  King 
granted  them  this  Spot  of  Ground  on  the 
Eaft  of  the  City,  on  Condition  they  fhou’d 
with  their  Spears  fight  all  Combatants  that 
offer’d  themfelves  on  a  certain  Day  in  Eaft - 
Smithfield ,  and  perform  fome  other  Services 
fuitable  to  the  Mode  of  thofe  Times  ;  and 
that  thefe  Knights  acquitting  themfelves  glo- 
rioufly,  the  King  gave  the  Franchife  the 
Name  of  Knighten  Guild ,  as  belonging  to  the 
Brotherhood  or  Society  of  thefe  valiant 
Knights.  This  Liberty  was  afterwards  con¬ 
firm’d  to  their  Succeffors  by  Edward  the 
Confejfor ,  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I  ;  but 
Queen  Matilda ,  the  Wife  of  Henry  I,  found¬ 
ing  the  Convent  and  Church  of  the  Holy 
! Trinity  within  Aldgate  in  this  Reign,  fhe 
prevail’d  with  the  Knights  to  convey  to  the 
faid  Church  and  Convent,  all  the  faid  Lands 
and  Soke  call’d  Knighten  Guild ,  lying  without 
the  City  Wall,  and  extending  to  the  River 
! Thames ,  and  to  incorporate  themfelves  with 
the  faid  Religious  Society,  and  Church  of  the 
Holy  ‘Trinity. 

Which  Church,  Convent  and  Franchife 
belonging  to  it,*  was  furrender’d  into  the 
Hands  of  King  Henry  VIII,  in  the  23d  Year 
of  his  Reign,  Anno  1531,  by  Nicholas  Han - 
cock,  the  laft  Prior,  and  his  Convent  affem- 

bled 
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England,  bled  in  their  Chapter-Houfe,  the  Reafons 
affign’d  for  this  Surrender  being  pretty  ex¬ 
traordinary,  namely.  That  the  Convent  was 
funk  in  its  Revenues  and  Perquifites,  and 
over  Head  and  Ears  in  Debt,  and  therefore 
they  grant  it  to  his  Majefty,  fubmitting  and 
fubjeding  themfelves,  their  Monaftery,  and 
all  their  Rights,  into  his  Hands,  with  Power 
to  alienate  and  difpofe  of  the  fame  to  whom 
he  pleafed. 

Whereupon  the  King  by  certain  Letters 
Patent,  dated  9  April-,  25  Hen.  Hill,  i533» 
granted  the  Site  of  the  faid  Convent  or  Priory, 
with  certain  IVXeffuages  in  Hertfordjhire ,  to 
Sir  'Thomas  Audley ,  Kt.  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England.  And  by  other  Letters  Patent, 
dated  28  June,  27  ifc#.VIII,  he  granted  to 
die  faid  Lord  Chancellor  Audley ,  ah  that 
belong’d  to  the  faid  Convent,  within  Aldgate 
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This  Ward  extends  from  Aldgate  Eahward 
to  the  Bars.  The  chief  Streets  and  Places 
comprehended  in  it,  are.  Part  of  Whitechapel* 
Street ,  the  Minories ,  Houndfditch ,  and  the 
Weft  Side  of  Petticoat-Lane . 

White-Chapel  is  a  handfome  broad  Street., 
by  which  we  enter  the  Town  from  the  Eaft. 
The  South  fide,  great  part  of  it,  is  taken  up 
by  Butchers  who  deal  in  a  wholefale  way, 
fellino-  whole  Carcaffes  of  Veal,  Mutton  and 
Lamb  (which  come  chiefly  out  of  the  adjacent 
County  of  EJJex)  to  the  Town  Butchers.  On 
the  North  fide  are  a  great  many  good  Inns, 
and  feveral  confiderable  Tr^defmens  Houfes 
who  ferve  the  Eaft  part  of  England  with  fuch 
Goods  and  Merchandize  as  London  affords. 
On  the  South  fide  is  a  great  Market  for  Hay 
three  times  a  Week. 

Houndfditch 
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-Houndfditch  is  at  prefent  a  handfome  Street,  England, 
between  White-Chapel  and  Bifhopfgate-Street ,  ■ 
without  the  Gates,  extending  in  Length  four 
hundred  Yards,  and  fo  denominated  from 
being  part  of  the  Town-Ditch  antiently, 
where  dead  Dogs  and  other  Carrion  were 
frequently  thrown.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Joyners,  Salelmen,  Brokers,  Brafiers,  and  fuch 
as  deal  in  old  Cloths  and  Furniture,  where 
they  have  a  pretty  brifk  Trade. 

The  Minories  are  divided  into  the  Great  The 
and  Little  Minories  \  the  Great  Minories  is  a  Minories 
handfome  broad  Street,  running  from Aldgate* 

Street  to  the  Southward  as  far  as  Little  Lower - 
Hill ,  being  460  Yards  in  Length.  This  was 
formerly  part  of  the  City  Ditch  alfo,  but  now 
fill’d  up  and  built  into  a  Street,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Gunfmiths.  The  Little  Minories 
confilt  of  Buildings  ere&ed  upon  the  Site  of 
the  Abby  of  Nuns  call’d  Minorites ,  and  con¬ 
tain  two  or  three  Courts. 

Petticoat-Lane ,  formerly  call’d  Hog-Lane , 
begins  near  White -Chapel-Bars,  and  runs 
Northwards  towards  Spittle-Fields,  being  550 
Yards  in  Length  ’,  In  which  Lane  (fays  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Strype,  who  publilh’d  the  laft 
Edition  of  Stow )  there  is  a  pav’d  Alley,  now 
call’d  Strype’s-Court,  from  my  Father ,  who 
inhabited  a  large  Houfe  in  it,  wherein  I  was 
horn.  Befides  the  Streets  and  Lanes  already 
mention’d,  there  are  a  multitude  of  littlp 
Lanes,  Courts  and  Alleys  that  run  out  or 
them  in  this  Ward  •,  but  it  is  not  confifbent 
with  a  Work  of  this  Nature  to  enter  into  a 
Defcription  of  all  of  them. 

Portfoken  Ward  has  its  Alderman,  his  De-  Officers 
puty,  fix  Common-Council-Mea,  four  Con-  ot  the 
‘  Vol.  XIY.  Oo  gables,  Ward. 
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England,  ftables,  four  Scavengers,  eighteen  for  the 
Wardmote  Inqueft,  and  a  Beadle. 

St  So-  Within  this  Ward  I  meet  with  no  other 
tolph's  Church  than  that  of  St.  Botolph’ s,  on  the 
Church .  North  fide  of  the  high  Street  juft  without 
Aldgate ,  fo  call’d  of  St.  Botolph  the  Briton ,  a 
Native  of  Cornwall ,  who,  according  to 
Tradition,  wrought  many  Miracles  about 
the  Time  of  King  Lucius.  It  is  an  old  Church, 
having  elcap’d  the  great  Conflagration,  and 
has  nothing  in  it  that  deferves  a  particular 
Delcription.  The  Parifh  of  St.  Botolph  with- 
Houfes  out  Aldgate  contains  1300  Houfes  fituated 
an  this  within  the  Freedom,  and  1000  without  the 

Parifh.  Freedom  ;  for  it  extends  beyond  the  Ward 

as  far  as  Hermitage-Bridge  •,  from  whence, 
and  many  other  Inftances,  it  is  evident,  that 
in  laying  out  the  feveral  Wards  they  had  no 
Regard  to  the  Divifion  of  the  Town  into 
Parifhes  ;  or  in  fetting  the  Bounds  of  Parifhes 
the  Wards  were  not  at  all  confider’d  ;  for  I 
muft  confefs  it  does  nor  appear  to  me  which 
are  antienteft,  the  Divifion  of  Wards  or 
Parifhes. 

’•tower-  ower-Hill  Ward  extends  along  the  Thames 
j Pill  from  the  Tower  on  the  Eaft  almoft  to  Billings- 

War  d.  gate  in  the  Weft,  and  that  part  of  the  Tower 

it  felf  which  lies  to  the  Weftward  of  the  Whitt 
T ower  is  held  by  feme  to  be  within  this  Ward. 
Streets  The  principal  Streets  and  Places  contain’d  in 
in  it.  it  ar t  Great  Tower-Street ,  part  of  Little  Tower- 

Street  zxA  Tower-Hill,  part  of  Thames-Street, 
Mark -Lane,  Mincing-Lane ,  Seething -Lane, 
St.  Olive  Hart-Street ,  Idle-Lane,  St.  Dunjlan’s- 
Hill,  Harp-Lane,  Water-Lane  and  Bear-Lane , 
with  the  Courts  and  Alleys  that  fall  into 
them. 
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Great  'Tower -Street  is  a  handfome  well  England, 
built  Street,  reaching  from  Tower-Hill  to  /"MVJ 
Little  Tower-Street ,  inhabited  by  fubftantial 
Tradefmen,  being  a  great  Thorough-fair  *  e 
from  Wrapping,  the  Tower  and  the  Water-lide 
to  the  Heart  of  the  City.  No  more  of  Little 
Tower-Street  is  within  the  Ward  than  what 
lies  to  the  Eaftward  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens 
Church. 

Thames-Street  is  taken  up  almoft  with  Thames- 
wholefale  Dealers,  at  leaft  fo  much  of  it  as  is  Street . 
within  this  Ward  :  And  as  it  lies  low  and  wet, 
and  is  perpetually  throng’d  with  Carts  that 
carry  Goods  from  the  Wharfs  on  the  Thames 
fide  into  the  City,  there  is  not  a  dirtier  or  more 
incommodious  Street  to  walk  in  in  London , 
notwithstanding  it  is  of  a  good  Breadth  and 
tolerably  well  built,  efpecially  that  part  of  it 
that  has  been  rebuilt  ftnce  the  Y\rt,Anno  1714. 

Bear-Lane  is  a  Thorough-fare  from  Tower- 
Street  to  Thames-Street ,  and  has  little  to  re¬ 
commend  it.  Water-Lane  runs  parallel  to  it, 
and  is  ftill  a  greater  Thorough-fare,  leading 
to  the  Water-gate  by  the  Cuftom-Houfe ,  and 
confifts  chiefly  of  Publick-Houfes. 

Harp-Lane  alfo  runs  from  Thames-Street  to 
Tower-Street ,  and  is  perpetually  throng’d 
with  Carts  alfo,  to  the  Difturbance  of  the 
Inhabitants,  and  all  that  pafs  that  way. 

Mincing-Lane ,  leading  from  Tower-Street  Mincing- 
to  Fenchurch-Street ,  is  a  narrow  Street,  200  Lane „ 
Yards  in  Length,  tolerably  well  built,  and 
inhabited  by  confiderable  Merchants,  and  is 
laid  to  have  receiv’d  its  Name  from  the 
Minchans ,  or  Nuns  of  St.  Helens  in  Bifhopfgate- 
dStreet. 

Mark-Lane ,  or  Mart -Lane,  from  a  Fair  Mark- * 
or  Market  formerly  held  here,  is  a  handfome  Lane* 
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well  built  Street,  that  runs  parallel  to  that  of 
Mincing-Lane ,  280  Yards  in  Length,  inha¬ 
bited  chiefly  by  Merchants.  Thefe  Streets 
between  'Tower-Street  and  Fenchurch-Street  are 
not  fo  much  encumber’d  with  Carriages  as 
thofe  that  lie  between  Thames-Street  and 
Tower-Street ,  tho’  they  are  great  Thorough¬ 
fares  from  the  Water-flde  to  the  Heart  of  the 
City. 

Hart-Street  leads  from  Mark-Lane  to 
Crutched-Fryars ,  and  is  but  fhort. 

Seething  or  Sything-Lane ,  runs  from  Tower- 
Street  to  Crutched-Fryars ,  being  220  Yards 
in  Length  •,  but  has  little  that  deferves  our 
Attention,  unlefs  fome  Merchants  Houfes 
and  the  Navy-Office ,  which  joins  to  it  on  one 
fide  •,  but  the  latter  will  be  defend’d  in 
Aldgate  Ward ,  where  the  greateft  part  of  it 
Hands. 

Great  Tower-Hill  lies  on  the  out-ftde  of  the 
Tower-Ditch  towards  the  North-Weft  :  It 
was  formerly  encumber’d  with  old  Buildings 
to  the  very  Moat  or  Ditch  •,  but  in  the 
Reign  of  King  Charles  II,  Sir  John  Robinfon , 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower ,  demolilh’d  them, 
by  Order  of  the  Government,  and  left  the 
Tower  open  on  all  fides.  On  the  North-Weft 
of  the  Hill  are  fome  handfome  Buildings, 
inhabited  by  Gentlemen  and  Merchants,  or 
fuch  as  have  Places  in  the  Cujtom-Houfe ,  Navy- 
Office,  the  Tower ,  &c. 

Upon  this  Hill  is  a  Scaffold  erefted,  at  the 
Charge  of  the  City,  for  the  Execution  of 
Noble  Offenders  imprifon’d  in  the  Tower 
( after  Sentence  pafs’d  upon  them ).  The 
Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlefex  receive  the 
Prifoners  of  the  Lieutenant  at  certain  Limits 
without  the  Tower ,  and  conduct  them  to  this 
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Scaffold,  which  they  infill  is  within  the  Bounds  England, 
of  the  City  ;  tho’  there  have  been  warm 
Difputes  formerly  between  the  Lieutenants 
and  the  Magiftrates  of  the  City  on  this 
Subjedt. 

The  Names  of  the  Keys  or  Wharfs  lying  wharfs 
on  the  Thames  fide  in  this  Ward  between  the  jn  Tower 
Tower  and  Billinjgate ,  are,  Brewers-Key ,  Ward. 
Chefier-Key ,  Galley-Key ,  V/ool-Key,  Fcrters- 
Key ,  Cuftom-Houje-Key ,  Great  Bear-Key ,  Little 
Bear- Key ,  V/iggings-Key ,  Ralyhs-Key ,  Little 
Dice-Key,  Great  Dice-Key ,  and  Smart s-Key  -, 
of  which,  next  to  the  Cuftcm  -  Houfe  -Key, 

Bear-Keys  are  the  moll  confiderable,  there 
being  one  of  the  greateft  Markets  in  England 
for  Wheat  and  other  kinds  oi  Grain,  brought 
hither  by  Coafting  Veffejs. 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  (be-  Pub 'ck 
Tides  the  Weftern  part  of  the  Tower  above-  ?U1  dF 
mention’d  to  be  within  the  City)  are  the  ^sWard 
Cuftom-Houfe ,  Clothworlers-Hall ,  Bakers-Hall, 
and  the  three  Parifh-Churehes  of  Alhallows 
Barking,  St.  Olave  Hart -Street,  and  St.  Dun- 
flan's  in  the  Eafl.  .. 

The  Cuftom-dionfe  is  fimated  on  the  North  Cuficm- 
fide  of  the  Thames,  between  the  Tower  and  Houfe. 
Billinjgate  ■,  confifting  of  two  Floors,  in  the 
uppermoft  of  which,  in  a  wainfeotted  magnifi¬ 
cent  Room,  almoft  the  whole  Length  ol  the 
Building,  and.  fifteen  Foot  in  Height,  fit  the 
Commiffioners  of  the  Culloms,  with  their 
under  Officers  and  Clerks.  The  Length  of 
this  Edifice  is  an  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
Foot,  and  the  general  Breadth  twenty-feven, 
but  at  the  Welt  End  it  is  fixty  Foot  broad. 

It  is  built  of  Brick  and  Stone,  and  cover’d 
with  Lead,  being  adorn’d  with  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Orders  of  Architecture  :  The 

Lower 
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England.  Lower  are  Stone  Columns,  and  Entablament 
5/W  ol  the  Tufcan  Order  ;  the  Upper  are  Pilafters, 
Entablament,  and  five  Pediments  of  the 
lonick  Order.  The  Weft  End  is  fupported 
by  Columns,  which  form  a  Piazza  or  Cloyfter  : 
And  on  each  Side  the  Cufio?n-Houfe  are  hand- 
fome  lofty  Brick  Buildings  and  Houfes,  that 
ferve  as  Warehoufes  for  Goods  and  Merchan¬ 
dizes  imported  at  this  and  the  neighbouring 
Keys. 

Cloth-  Clothworkers-Hall  is  a  magnificent  Building, 
workers-  ^ltual;ed  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  Mincing-Lane  : 
Hall.  The  Hall,  or  Room  of  Entertainment,  is 
wainfcotted  to  the  Top,  and  the  Ceiling  is 
a  fine  Piece  of  Fretwork  :  The  Weft  end  is 
adorn’d  with  the  Figures  ol  King  James  I. 
and  King  Charles  I,  large  as  the  Life,  with 
their  Robes  and  Regalia  gilt  with  Gold.  Here 
alfo  is  a  fine  painted  Window,  with  the  King’s 
Arms,  and  thofe  of  Sir  John  Robinfon ,  Bart. 
Lieutenant  of  the  Lower ,  and  Lord  Mayor 
0 i  London,  Anno  1 663,  who  kept  his  Mayo¬ 
ralty  in  this  Hall,  where  he  entertain’d  their 
Majefties  King  Charles  and  his  Queen,  the 
Queen-Mother,  and  their  Royal  Highnefles 
the  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  Tork.  In  another 
Window  are  the  Arms  of  Sir  Jof  TVilliamfon, 
Knt.  principal  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Reign 
of  King  Charles  II,  and  Matter  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  Anno  1676.  The  out-fide  is  adorn’d 
with  Brick  fluted  Columns,  with  Corinthian 
Capitals  of  Stone. 

jBakers-  Bakers-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  Eaft  fide  of 
Hall.  Harp-Lane.  The  Room  properly  call’d  the 
Hall  is  moderately  large,  adorn’d  at  one  end 
with  a  fine  Wainfcot  Skreen,  having  four 
Columns  and  two  Pilafters  with  Entablature 
of  the  Corinthian  Order  $  at  the  other  the 
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Pidture  of  St.  Clement ,  Patron  of  the  Com-  England, 
pany,  and  another  of  Juftice,  between  which 
are  the  Company’s  Arms.  Under  the  Hall 
is  a  handfome  Court-Room  ;  and  above  it  a 
Repofitory  for  Grain. 

The  Parifti  Church  of  Alhallows  Barking  is  jjihal- 
fituated  on  the  South  fide  of  Barking-Alley , 
near  the  Eaft  end  of  Great  Tower-Street,  being  Barking. 
call’d  Alhallows  on  account  of  its  being  dedi¬ 
cated  to  All  Saints  •,  the  Word  Barking  is  faid 
to  be  the  Name  of  a  Manner  of  which  this 
was  part,  and  added  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
fome  other  Churches  of  the  fame  Name.  In 
the  Year  1646  this  Church  was  almoft  de- 
molifh’d,  by  the  blowing  up  feveral  Barrels 
of  Gun-Powder  in  a  Tradefman’sWarehoufe  ; 
but  being  afterwards  repair’d,  efcap’d  the 
Fire  Anno  1 666  and  in  1705  was  beautifully 
adorn’d  and  wainfeotted.  The  Pillars  and 
Windows  are  generally  of  the  modern  Gothick 
Order,  but  fome  of  the  Pillars  on  the  South 
and  Weft  of  the  Tufcan.  The  Capitals  are 
gilt  with  Gold,  and  the  Roof  cield  with 
painted  Boards  and  a  Variety  of  Figures. 

The  Altar-Piece  is  finely  carv’d,  painted  and 
gilded,  adorn’d  with  four  Columns,  and  their 
Entablement  of  the  Corinthian  Order  ;  the 
Creed,  Lord’ s-Prayer,  £s?r.  in  golden  Letters, 
as  ufual  in  Altar-Pieces.  Over  the  two  inner 
Columns  are  Acroters,  and  between  them  an 
open  Pediment  5  under  which  is  a  Glory 
painted  on  the  expans’d  Figure  of  a  Holy 
Lamb.  At  the  Weft  end  of  the  Church  is  a 
pretty  Organ-Gallery  }  and  underneath  a 
Marble  Font,  on  the  Cover  whereof  are 
Enrichments  of  Cupids,  Fruit,  Leaves,  and 
a  Dove  with  an  Olive-Branch  in  her  Mouth. 

This  Church  is  108  Foot  long,  67  broad, 

and 
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England,  and  35  Foot  high,  and  the  Height  of  the 
t/W  Tower  about  80  Foot. 

This  Parifh  comprehends  feventeen  Houfes 
in  Mark-Lane ,  and  in  Power-Street  extends 
from  Mark-Lane  end  to  Lower-Hill  on  the 
North  fide,  and  from  the  fame  Hill  to  Water- 
Lane  on  the  South  fide  ;  fronting  the  Hill  it 
extends  North  from  Tower-Dock  to  Mufcovy- 
Court  by  the  Navy -Office ,  with  fix  Houles  in 
Crutched-Fryars  •  Mortimer' s-Tard,  Brown' s- 
Court ,  Barking- Alley,  Seelking-Lane  and  Bear- 
Lane ,  and  other  little  Lanes  and  Courts  that 
fall  into  them  ;  and  in  Thames -Street ,  from 
Water-Lam e  on  the  North  fide,  and  Cuftom- 
Houfe-P  of 'age  on  the  South,  it  extends  Eafterly 
to  Tower-Dock ,  including  the  Keys  and  it 
has  been  held,  that  part  of  the  Tower  it  felf, 
which  lies  totheWeftward  of  the  White  Tower , 
is  within  this  Parifh.  It  contains  about  400 
Houfes. 

St.  Olave  The  Church  of  St.  Olave  Hart-Street  hands 
Hart-  on'  the  South  fide  of  Hart-Street ,  and  is  a 
Street,  fmall  Edifice  that  does  not  merit  a  particular 
Defcription.  I  final  1  only  obferve,  that  a 
late  Writer  is  a  little  difpleas’d  to  find  the 
Effigies  of  an  old  Man  in  the  Altar-Piece 
between  two  Cherubinis. 

The  Parifh  belonging  to  this  Church  com¬ 
prehends  all  Hart-Street  and  Crutched-Fryars , 
lo  me  Houfes  in  Mark-Lane  and  Seething-Lane , 
part  of  Poor  Jury-Lane ,  Savage-Garden , 
Gold-Square ,  River-Street  and  Colchefter-Street , 
containing  in  all  219  Houfes. 

St.  Dun-  St.  Dunfian's  in  the  Eaft  is  fituated  on  an 
fians  in  Eminence  between  Tower-Street  on  the  North 
the  Eaft.  and  Thames-Street  on  the  South,  having  St. 

Dunjlan' s-Hill  on  the  Eaft,  and  Idle-Lane  on 
the  Weft  ;  receiving  its  Name  from  the 
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celebrated  St.  Dunfian ,  to  whom  it  is  dedi-  England, 
cated.  This  Saint  is  faid  to  have  been  a  W'W 
Native  and  Monk  of  Glaffenbury ,  fkilful  in 
Painting,  Graving  and  Mufick,  and  in  form¬ 
ing  Iron  and  Brafs  Utenfils,  fo  much  fuperior 
to  the  Artifts  of  that  Age,  that  he  was  charg’d 
with  Magick,  and  banifh’d  by  King  Athelfiane 
about  the  Year  933  particularly  it  is  faid 
of  him,  that  his  Harp  play’d  of  it  felf,  with-  . 
out  being  touch’d  : 

St.  Dunftan’r  Harp ,  faft  by  the  Wall 
Upon  a  Pin  did  hang  a : 

■  The  Harp  it  felf ,  with  Ly  and  all. 

Untouch'd  by  Hand  did  twang  a. 

Tradition  adds.  That  as  he  was  forging 
fome  Pieces  of  Jron  in  his  Cell,  the  Devil 
.appear’d  to  him  in  the  Shape  of  a  fineWoman, 
and  that  he  took  the  Apparition  by  the  Nofe 
with  his  red-hot  Tongs,  and  held  the  Demon 
till  he  roar’d  out.  This  Saint  was  afterwards, 

♦by  King  Edgar ,  recall’d  from  Banifhment, 

.made  Bifhop  of  London  and  Worcefter  at  the 
fame  time,  and  laftly,  Archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  in  which  Cathedral  he  was  buried  under 
the  High-Altar,  Anno  987.  The  Church  is 
a  handfome  Edifice,  87  Foot  long,  63  broad, 
and  3  3  in  height  *,  and  the  Steeple,  which  is 
a  fquare  Stone  Tower,  with  a  Spire  at  each 
Corner,  and  another  in  the  Middle,  75 -Foot 
in  height.  It  has  a  mufical  Ring  of  Bells, 
and  an  Organ. 

This  Parifh  comprehends  part  of  Idle-Lane , 
part  of  Tower-Street  and  Mincing-Lane ,  St. 
Jdunjlan'  s-Tar.d,  and  the  Weft  fide  of  Water- 
Lane,  part  .of -Thames-Street  and  Croft -Lane  ; 
.containing  in  all  aoo  Houfts. 

Vo  l,  XIV.  Pp  TJiis 
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England.-  This  Ward  hath  an  Alderman,  his  Deputy, 
eight  Cpmmon-Council-Men,  thirteen  Con- 
ftables,  twelve  Scavengers,  thirteen  Ward¬ 
mote-Men,  and  a  Beadle. 

Aldgate  Aldgat ,  or  Ealdgate,  Ward,  which  takes  its 

Ward,  Name  from  the  Gate,  is  bounded  by  the 
Wall  or  the  Line  where  it  flood,  which  divides 
i't  from  Portfoken  Ward,  on'  the  Eaft  •,  by 
‘ Power-Street  Ward  on  the  South  •,  by  Lime- 
Street  Ward  towards  the  Weft,  and  Bijhopfgate 
Ward  towards  the  North.  The  principal 
The  Streets  and  Places  in  it  are,  Aldgate-  Street, 
Streets.  Berry-Street ,  part  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  part  ot 
Leaden  -  Hall  -  Street,  part  of  Lime -Street, 
Billiter-Lane  and  Square,  part  of  Mark-Lane, 
Fenchurch -Street  and  Crouched-Fryars. 

Aldgate-Street  within  is  a  broad,  but  fhort 
Street^  ^treet:’  tunning  from  the  Gate  Weftward  to 
the  Pump,  where  it  divides  into  two  Parts, 
that  on  the  Right  Hand  call’d  Leaden-Hall- 
Street,  and  that  on  the  Left  Fenchurch-Street. 
Thefe  Streets  make  as  good  a  Figure  as  any 
in  the  City,  whether  we  confider  the  Buildings, 
the  Trade,  or  Subftance  of  the  Inhabitants. 
But  this  Ward  extends  no  farther  in  Leaden- 
Hall-Street  than  to  the  Eaft-fide  of  Lime-Street 
on  the  South,  and  of  St.  Mary  Axe  on  the 
North. 

St. Mary  $t.  Mary  Axe  is  a  good  Street,  running 
jlxe.  from  Leaden-Hall-Street  to  Cammomile-Street 
near  the  City-Wall,  inhabited  by  Merchants 
<7,  t  and  fubftantial  Tradefmen.  Dukes-Place  runs 
'Place*  from  Aldgate  North-Weft  along  the  City- 
Wall  •,  in  which  Street  there  is  a  Court  call’d 
Dukes-Place-Court :  Here  antiently  flood  the 
Priory  of  the  Holy  F 'rinity,  which  the  Prior 
furre.ndred  to  King  Henry  VIII,  Anno  1531  ; 
and  that  Prince  granted  it  to  Sir  FhomasAudley , 
v,:..  Z  .  ;  *  Lord 
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Lord  Chancellor,  who  dwelt  here  ;  as  did  England, 
afterwards  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk ,  who  ^^VNl 
married  his  Daughter  and  Heirefs  ;  from 
whence  it  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Dukes-Place. 
Berry-Street  extends  it  felf  between  St.  Mary 
Axe  and  Bevis-Lane. 

Crouched ,  or  Crutch  ed-Fryars,  is  a  crooked  Crutch ed 
Street,  that  runs  from  Poor  Jury-Lane  to  Fryars. 
Hart-Street  •,  laid  to  have  receiv’d  its  Name 
from  the  C refs’ d  or  Crutched  Fryars  who  had 
a  Houle  here,  founded  Anno  1298,  and  fur- 
render’ d  to  the  Crown  30  Henry  VIII. 

Poor  Jury-Lane  runs  to  the  Southward  Poor 
along  the  W all  from  Aldgate ,  and  is  faid  to  Jewry, 
have  receiv’d  its  Name  from  the  Jews ,  who 
inhabited  it  antiently. 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward,  are,  Publick 
the  African-Houfe,  the  Navy -Office ,  Bricklayers-  Budd- 
Hall ,  the  Churches  of  St.  Catherine  Creechurch , 

St.  James’s  Dukes-Place ,  St.  Andrew  Under- thlsWar  L 
J haft ,  St.  Catherine  Coleman ,  and  the  Jews 
Synagogue. 

The  Royal  African-Houfe  is  fituated  on  the  African- 
South  fide  of  Leaden-Hall-Street ,  near  the  Eaft  Houfe„ 
end  of  it,  on  the  Ground  where  formerly 
flood  a  diffolv’d  Priory,  and  afterwards  was 
the  Refidence  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton . 

Here  the  Affairs  of  the  Company  are  tranfacl- 
ed  ;  but  the  Houfe  has  nothing  in  it  that 
merits  "a  particular  Defcription. 

The  Navy-Office  is  fituated  on  the  South  dAavy- 
fide  of  Crutched-Fryars  near  Tower-Hill ,  being 
a  large  well  built  Pile  of  Buildings,  and  the 
Offices  for  every  Branch  of  Bufinefs  relating 
to  the  Navy  admirably  well  difpos’d. 

Bricklayers- Hall  is  fituated  on  the  South  Brick- 
fide  of  Leaden-Hall-Street ,  againfi:  St.  Cathe-^ffffi 
nne  Creechurch, 

Pp  2 
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England.  St.  Catherine  Chriftchurcb ,  or  Creechurch , 
f0  denominated  from  the  Virgin  Martyr  of 
$t.Cathe-  tjTat  ]S[ame  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  has 
rineCree-  t^e  Addition  of  Chriftchurcb  becaufe  it  Hands 
church .  *n  t^e  church- Yard  of  the  late  diffolv’d  Mo- 
naftery  of  'Trinity  Chriftchurcb  :  It  is  fituated 
on  the  North  fide  of  Leaden-Hall-Street ,  near 
the  Eaft  end  of  it,  and  is  as  well  built  as  any 
of  the  old  Churches  that  efcap’d  the  Fire  : 
The  Roof  is  fquare,  fupported  by  Pilafters 
and  ftrong  Stone  Pillars  of  the  Corinthian 
Order  •,  the  Roof  adorn’d  with  Fret-work, 
and  the  Walls  wainfcotted.  There  is  alfo  a 
handfome  Altar-Piece,  and  a  neat  little  Organ 
Gallery.  The  Church  being  90  Foot  in 
length,  51  in  breadth,  37  in  height,  and  the 
Steeple  75  Foot  high. 

The  Parifh  extends  from^%^^Weftward, 
comprehending  part  of  Fenchurch-Street ,  and 
the  Poor  Jury  part  of  Leaden-Hall-Street , 
Billiter-Lane ,  Creechurch-Lane,  Berry-Street , 
and  the  Weft  fide  of  Henage-Lane ,  with  feve- 
tal  fmall  Courts  and  Alleys  therein,  contain¬ 
ing  about  349  Houfes. 

gt  czams  St.  James's  Dukes-Place  Church,  dedicated 
L)ukes-  to  St.  James ,  receives  the  additional  Name  of 
place.  Dukes-Place  from  its  Situation  in  that  Precincft, 
a  little  to  the  Northward  of  Aldgate-Street. 
It  is  not  properly  within  the  Ward  of  Aldgate , 
tho’  it  be  furrounded  by  it,  but  a  Precindl  of 
it  felf.  This  Church  alfo  efcap’d  the  Fire 
Anno  1666,  and  is  an  ordinary  Brick  Fabrick 
that  does  not  require  a  particular  Defcriptiom 
This  Parifh  confifts  of  Church-Court,  Broad- 
Court,  part  of  Shoe-maher-Row ,  Sugar -bakers - 
Yard,  Little  Dukes-Place,  Rofe-Alley,  and 
Kmgs-Street,  containing  166  Houfes. 
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St  Andrew  Underjhaft  is  fituated  on  the  England, 
North  fide  of  Leaden-Hall-Street,  at  the  Eafi: 

Corner  of  St.  Mary  Are,  dedicated  to  St. 

Andrew  the  Apoftle,  and  received  the  additi- 
onal  Name  of  Underjhaft  from  a  Shaft  or 
May-Pole  fet  up  at  the  South  Door  every 
May-Bay,  about  which  die  Mob  ufed  to 
affemble  to  be  merry,  till  the  Tear  1517, 
when  an  Infurreftion  being  made  by the  Ap¬ 
prentices  and  others  on  pretence  that  jt  or^ign- 
ers  engrofs’d  their  Trade,  feveral  of  them 
were  executed  (and  the  Day  from  thence  ob¬ 
tain’d  the  Name  of  the  Evil  May-Bay)  the 
May-Pole  was  taken  down,  and  laid  upon 
Hooks  under  the  Penthoufes  afterwards,  till 
one  Stephen,  a  Curate  of  St.  Catherine  Crce - 
church,  was  fo  offended  at  this  Shaft  or  May- 
Pole,  that  he  inveigh’d  againft  it  at  P aul’s- 
Crofs  as  an  Idol  to  which  this  Church  had  been 
dedicated,  and  perfuaded  the  People  to  cut  it 
to  Pieces  and  burn  it  for  that  Reafon,  in  the 
Reign  of  Edward  VI,  32  Years  after  the 
May-Pole  had  been  taken  down.  But  to 
return  to  St.  Andrew’s  Underjhaft  \  it  is  one  of 
thofe  that  efcap’d  the  Fire,  and  being  new 
pew’d,  wainfcotted,  and  otherwise  adorn’d, 
in  the  Year  1704,  makes  a  beautiful  Figure, 
being  96  Foot  in  length,  54  hi  breadth,  42 
in  height  1  the  Steeple  Square  73  Feet  and 
half  high,  and  the  Top  of  the  Pinacle  91 
Foot  from  the  Ground.  This  Parifh  lies 
partly  in  Aldgate  and  partly  in  Lime-Street 
JUard,  containing  part  of  Leaden-Hall-Street , 
part  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  Allen’ s-Cmirt,  Shaft- 
Alley,  Lme-Street-Square ,  Richcs-Court,  and 
part  of  Billeter -Square.  The  Number  of  Houfes 
fn  this  and  St.  Mary  Axe,  which  was  united 
10  k  Anno  1565,  being  21°. 
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England.  St.  Catherine  Coleman  Church  is  fituated  on 
the  South  fide  of  Fenchurch-Street ,  dedicated 
S t.Cathe- t0  Catherine  the  Virgin  Martyr  •,  the  Ad- 

7mn  6  diti°n  °f  Coleman'  taken  from  Coleman- Haw , 
that  lay  here,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other 
Churches  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine.  This 
Church  efcap’d  the  Fire,  and  has  nothing 
extraordinary  in  its  Fabrick.  The  Pariih 
contains  good  part  of  Fenchurch-Street ,  part 
of  Mark-Lane ,  Northumberland- Place,  Ma gjye- 
AUey ,  French-Ordinary-Court ,  and  part"  of 
Poor  Jewry -Lane  ;  containing  about  240 
Houfes. 

JewsSy-  The  Jews  Synagogue  is  in  Dukes-Place , 
nagogue.  where  many  of  that  Religion  inhabit  :  The 
Synagogue  ftands  Eaft  and  Weft,  as  Chrifiian 
Churches  ufually  do  :  The  great  Door  is  on 
the  Weft,  within  which  is  a  long  Defk  upon 
an  Afcent,  rais’d  above  the  Floor,  from  whence 
the  Law  is  read.  The  Eaft  part  of  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  alfo  is  rail’d  in,  and  the  Places  where 
the  Women  fit  enclos’d  with  Lattices  :  The 
Men  fit  on  Benches  with  Backs  to  them, 
running  Eaft  and  Weft  ;  and  there  are 
abundance  of  fine  Branches  for  Candles, 
befides  Lamps. 

Officers  The  Officers  of  this  Ward  are,  an  Alderman, 

of  the  his  Deputy,  fix  Common-Council-Men,  fix 
Ward.  Conftables,  nine  Scavengers,  eighteen  Ward¬ 
mote-Men  for  Inqueft,  and  a  Beadle. 

Lime-  Lime-Street  Ward  has  Aldgate  Ward  on  the 
Street  Eaft,  Bijhopfgate  Ward  on  the  North,  and 
Ward.  Cornhill  Ward  on  the  Weft,  The  principal 
Streets  and  Places  in  it  being  part  of  Leaden- 
Hall-Street  and  Leaden-Hall-Market ,  part  of 
Lime-Street ,  and  part  of  St.  Mary  Axe. 
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Leaden-Hall-Street ,  efpecially  the  Weftern  England, 
part  of  it  that  lies  in  thisWard,  is  a  handfome 
ipacious  Street,  inhabited  by  fubftantial 
Tradefmen,  and  leads  into  Cornhill.  „ * 

Leaden-Hall-Market ,  the  fined  Shambles  Leaden,_ 
in  Europe ,  lies  between  Leaden-Hall-Street  jjau_ 
and  Fenchurcb-Street.  Of  the  three  Courts  or  jp[ar^et. 
Yards  that  it  conftfts  of,  the  firft  is  that  at 
the  North-Eaft  Corner  of  Gracecburch-Street, 
and  opens  into  Leaden-Hall-Street .  This  Court 
or  Yard  contains  in  length  from  North  to 
South  164  Foot,  and  in  breadth  from  Eaft 
to  Weft  80  Foot :  Within  this  Court  or  Yard, 
round  about  the  fame,  are  about  100  ftanding 
Stalls  for  Butchers,  for  the  felling  of  Beef 
only,  and  therefore  this  Court  is  call’d  the 
Beef-Market.  Thefe  Stalls  are  either  under 
Warehoufes,  or  lhelter’d  from  the  Weather 
by  Roofs  over  them.  This  Yard  is  on  Yuefday 
a  Market  for  Leather,  to  which  the  Tanners 
•  refort  ;  on  T'burfdays  the  Waggons  from 
Colcbejler ,  and  other  parts,  come  with  Bayes, 

Cfr.  and  the  Felmongers  with  their  Wool 
and  on  Fridays  it  is  a  Market  for  raw  Hides  -7 
on  Saturdays  for  Beef  and  other  Provifions. 

The  fecond  Market-Yard  is  call’d  the 
Green-Yard ,  as  being  once  a  green  Plot  of 
Ground  •,  afterwards  it  was  the  City’s  Store- 
Yard  for  Materials  for  building,  and  the  like ; 
but  now  a  Market  only  for  Veal,  Mutton, 

Lamb,  Cfr.  This  Yard  is  170  Foot  in 
length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  90  Foot 
broad  from  North  to  South  :  It  hath  in  it 
1 40  Stalls  for  the  Butchers,  all  cover’d  over. 

In  the  middle  of  this  Green-Yard- Market  from 
North  to  South  is  a  Row  of  Shops,  with 
Rooms  over  them,  for  Fifhmongers  ;  and  on 
the  South  fide  and  Weft  end  are  Houfes 

and 
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England,  and  Shops  alfo  for  Fifhmongers.  Towards 
the  Ealt  end  of  this  Yard  is  erefted  a  fair 
Market-Houfe,  Handing  upon  Columns, 
with  Vaults  underneath,  and  Rooms  above, 
with  a  Bell-Tower,  and  a  Clock,  and  under 
it  are  Butchers  Stalls.  The  Tenements  round 
about  this  Yard  are  for  the  moft  part  inhabited 
by  Cooks  and  Victuallers,  and  in  the  Pafiages 
leading  out  of  the  Streets  into  this  Market 
are  Fifhmongers,  Poulterers,  Cheefmongers, 
and  other  Traders  in  Provifion. 

The  third  Market  belonging  to  Leaden- 
Hall  is  call’d  the  Herb-Market ,  for  that 
Herbs,  Roots,  Fruit,  &c.  are  only  there  fold. 
This  Market  is  about  140  Foot  fquare  ;  the 
Weft,  Eaft  and  North  fides  have  Walks  round 
them,  cover’d  over  for  fhelter,  and  Handing 
upon  Columns  •,  in  which  Walks  there  are 
2  8  Stalls  for  Gardiners,  with  Cellars  under 
them. 

Lime-  Lime-Street  and  St.  Mary  Axe  are  narrow 
Street.  Streets,  the  one  running  Southward  and  the 
other  Northward  out  of  Leaden-Hall-Street  \ 
but  generally  inhabited  by  Merchants  and 
People  of  Subftance  ;  as  is  Queens-Squa>re  in 
Lime-Street.  The  Merchants  in  this  part  of 
the  Town  frequently  have  high  great  Gates 
and  Courts  before  their  Houfes,  fo  that  they 
are  not  vifihle  to  the  Street  ;  but  many  of 
thefe  Houfes  wou’d  pafs  for  Palaces  in  Paris : 
Nor  are  their  Gates  left  magnificent  than 
many  of  the  Port  Cochers ,  fo  much  talk’d  of 
in  that  City. 

Fublick  The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward,  are. 
Build-  Leaden-Hall ,  the  Eofi-Jndia-Houfe ,  Pewterers- 
ings,  Hall  -and  Fletchers-HcUL 
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Leaden-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  South  fide  of  England. 
Leaden-Hall-Street.  It  is  a  large  Stone  F abrick, 
confiding  of  three  large  Courts  or  Yards,  as 
has  been  obferv’d  already  •,  part  of  it.  is  at 
prefent  a  Warehoufe,  in  the  Occupation  of 
the  Eaft-India- Company,  where  the  fined 
China-Ware,  and  other  Curiofities  of  the 
Eaftern  part  of  the  World,  are  repofited  ; 
another  part  of  it  is  a  Warehoufe  for  Colchefier 
Bays,  and  is  open  every  Fhurfday -  and  Friday . 

The  Mannor  of  Leaden-Hall ,  in  the  Year 
1309,  we  find  was  the  Inheritance  of  Sir  Hugh 
Hevil ,  Knt.  and  afterwards  came  into  the 
Polfeffion  of  Robert  Rikeden ,  ol  EJfeXi  and. 

Margaret  his  Wife  ;  of  whom  Richard 
Whittington ,  Lord  Mayor  of  London ,  and 
fome  other  Citizens,  purchas’d  it,  Anno  1408, 
together  with  the  Advoufons  of  St.  Peter  s 
Church  in  Cornhill ,  and  St.  Margaret  Pattons , 
which  they  afterwards  granted  to  the  City 
in  the  Year  1443,  and  it  was  long  after  us  d 
as  a  Magazine  of  Arms  and  Storehoufe  for 
the  City.  Here  was  alfo  antiently  a  Chapel, 
and  a  Fraternity  of  60  Priefts  conllituted  to 
celebrate  Divine  Service  every  Day  to  .  the 
Market  People;  diffolv’d  with  other  Religious 
Societies  at  the  Reformation. 

On  the  South  fide  of  Leaden-Hall-Street  Rafi-In- 
alfo,  and  a  little  to  the  Eaftward_  of  Leaden-  dutHoufe 
Hall ,  Lands  the  Eaft -India -Houfe,  lately 
magnificently  rebuilt,  with  a  Stone  Front  to 
the  Street  ;  but  the  Front  being  very  narrow, 
does  not  make  an  Appearance  anfwerable  to 
the  Grandeur  of  the  Houfe  within,  which 
Hands  upon  a  great  deal  of  Ground,  the 
Offices  and  Storehoufes  admirably  well  con¬ 
triv’d,  and  the  publickHall  and  the  Commitee 
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England.  Room  fcarce  inferior  to  any  thing  of  the  like 
Nature  in  the  City. 

‘Pewter-  Pewterers-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  Weft  fide 
ers-Hall.  of  Lime-Street ,  confifting  of  a  large  Hall, 
Parlour  and  Court-Room,  wainfcotted,  and 
adorn’d  with  Fretwork  Cielings. 

Fletchers  Fletchers-Hall  ftands  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  but 
Hall .  has  nothing  in  it  worth  obferving. 

There  is  not  one  Church  in  this  Ward  at 
prefent.  The  Officers  of  the  Ward  are,  an 
Alderman,  his  Deputy,  four  Common- 
Council-Men,  four  Conftables,  two  Sca¬ 
vengers,  fixteen  for  the  Wardmote  Inqueft, 
and  a  Beadle. 

Sifhotf-  Bijhopfgate  IVard  lies  on  both  Tides  of 
gate  Bi/hopfgate-Street,  and  extends  in  toG  race  church - 
Ward.  Street  as  far  as  Lombard-Street  and  Fenchurch- 
Street ,  being  divided  into  two  Parts,  one 
within  Bijhopfgate  and  the  other  without. 
Streets  in  The  Streets  and  Places  in  this  Ward, 
thisWard  within  the  Gate,  are,  all  BiJhopJ'gate-Street , 


part  of  Gracechurch-Street ,  all  Great  and 
Little  St.  Hcllens ,  all  Crojby -Square,  all 
Camomile-Street ,  and  a  fmall  part  of  Worm¬ 
wood-Street ,  with  feveral  Courts  and  Alleys 
that  fall  into  them. 

Biflopf-  Bijhopfgate-Street  within  is  a  fpacious  Street, 
gate-  inhabited  by  fubftantial  Tradefmen,  and 
Street,  pretty  well  replenifh’d  with  Inns ;  but  confifts 
chiefly  of  old  Timber  Houfes,  the  F'ire  in 
1666  not  extending  fo  far  :  There  are, 
however,  fome  good  new  Buildings  in  it. 
r  Gracechurch-Street ,  which  lies  South  of 

church-  Bijhopfgate ,  is  a  handfome  fpacious  Street, 
Street,  confifting  of  lofty  Brick  Houfes,  inhabited 
by  fubftantial  Tradefmen. 

St.  Great  St.  Ffellens  is  a  handfome  large  Court, 

Hellens.  confifting  of  good  Houfes,  well  inhabited. 

Crojhy - 
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Crojby-Square ,  on  the  Eaft  of  Bifhopfgate-  England. 
Street ,  alfo  is  a  pleafant  Square,  confiding  of 
Brick  Houfes,  inhabited  by  Merchants  and 
fubftantial  People. 

That  part  of  this  Ward  that  lies  without  ‘Biftopfi 
Bifaopfgate  extends  Northwards  as  far  as  the  gate 
Bars,  being  the  Bounds  of  the  City  Freedom  without. 
on  this  fide. 

The  principal  Streets  and  Places  in  this 
Ward,  without  the  Gate,  are,  Bifhopfgate- 
Street,  Petty-France ,  Bethlem  Court  and  Lane, 
and  Devonfhire-Square  befides  which,  there 
are  little  Courts  and  Alleys  without  number 
between  Bifhopfgate -Street  and  Moorfields. 

Bifhopfgate-Street  without  is  a  handfome 
broad  Street,  and  of  a  very  great  length  ;  but 
generally  old  Wooden  Buildings,  having  been 
eredted  before  the  Fire  in  1666. 

Petit  France  is  a  Street  that  lies  on  the  Eaft 
fide  of  Moorfields  near  the  end  of  Bethlem , 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  call’d  from  the 
French  inhabiting  it  antiently.  Bethlem  is  a 
Place  confiding  of  ieveral  Courts  and  Alleys, 
between  Moorfields  and  Bifhopfgate,  where  old 
Bethlem  flood,  an  Hofpital  founded  for  the 
Cure  of  Madmen  ;  which  being  decay’d, 
the  City  pull’d  it  down,  and  built  that 
magnificent  Hofpital  in  Moorfields  for  the 
fame  Purpofes  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  its 
proper  place.  Devonjhire-Square,  on  the  Eaft 
fide  of  Bifhopfgate-Street ,  is  fmall,  but  as  well 
built  as  any  Square  in  the  City,  and  inhabited 
by  Merchants  and  People  of  Condition.  Here 
flood  a  great  Houfe  belonging  to  the  Earls  of 
Devon  formerly,  from  whence  it  receiv’d  its 
Name.  p  ...  , 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward,  are, 
Leatherfellers  -  Hall ,  Grefham  -  College ,  the  ings  in 
QjJ  2  Churches  thisWard 
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England.  Churches  of  Sc.  Botolph* s  Bijhopfgate ,  St. 
Ethelburgh ,  and  St.  Helens. 

Leather-  Leatherfellers-Hall  is  fi  mated  to  the  Eaft- 
fellers-  ward  of  Little  St.  Helens.  It  is  an  antient 
Hall .  Fabrick,  but  admir’d  neverthelefs  for  the 

fine  Carving  and  Fretwork  that  adorns  the 
Hall. 

<§ rejham  Grejham-College ,  fo  call’d  of  Sir  Lhomas 

College.  Grejham ,  its  Founder,  is  fituated  on  the  Weft 
fide  of  Bijhopfgate-Street  within  :  It  is  a  large 
fquare  Brick  Court, and  was  given  by  Sir  Thcraas 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  City  of  London ,  Anno 
1579,  for  the  reading  of  Lectures  of  Divinity, 
Geometry,  Mufick  and  Aftronomy,  with 
Stipends  of  50 l.  per  Annum  to  each  Profeffor. 
In  a  Room  of  this  College  the  Royal  Society 
formerly  met •,  but  are  now  remov’d  to  Crane- 
Court  in  Fleet-Street. 

St.  The  Church  of  St.  Botolph's  Bijhopfgate  is 
SotolpF s  fituated  on  the  Weft  fide  of  the  Street,  a  little 
without  the  Gate  :  A  fine  Fabrick,  newly 
rebuilt.  The  Parifh  lies  between  the  Weft 
fide  of  Bijhopfgate-Street  without ,  and  Moor- 
fields  •,  containing  1676  Houfes. 

St  .Ethel-  The  Church  of  St.  Ethelburgh  is  fituated  on 

burgh.  the  Eaft  fide  of  Bijhopfgate-Street ,  a  little 
within  the  Gate.  It  is  a  fmall  Church,  and 
has  nothing  extraordinary  in  its  Fabrick. 
The  Parifh  lies  moft  of  it  in  the  Street  within 
the  Gate,  and  contains  only  120  dwelling 
Houfes. 

St.  The  Church  of  St.  Helen's  is  fituated  in 

Helens  Great  St.  Helen's ,  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  Bijhopf- 
Church.  gate-Street  within,  and  to  the  Southward  of 
St.  Lthelburgh.  Here  was  a  Priory  of  Black 
Nuns  antiently,  which  being  difiolv’d  in  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the  Partition  between 
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the  Church  and  Priory  was  taken  down,  and  England, 
the  Church  enlarg’d.  It  is  at  prefent  h  i 
Feet  in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and  3  8  in 
height,  but  has  little  remarkable  in  its 
Structure.  The  Parifh  extends  itfelf  towards 
the  South  end  of  Bifhopfgate-Street ,  and 
contains  about  124  Houfes. 

London-Workhoufe  for  the  Poor  of  the  City  London- 
of  London ,  alfo  Hands  in  this  Ward,  juft  Work- 
without  Bijhopfgate ,  being  a  long  Brick  Edifice  bonfe. 
four  hundred  Feet  in  length,  confifting  of 
feveral  Work-Rooms  and  Lodging-Rooms  for 
the  Vagrants  and  Parifh-Children  brought 
thither,  who  are  employ’d  in  fpinning  Wool 
and  Flax,  in  Sewing,  Knitting,  or  winding 
Silk,  or  making  their  Cloaths  or  Shoes,  and 
are  taught  to  Write,  Read  and  caft  Account. 

The  grown  Vagrants  brought  here  for  a  Time 
only,  are  employ’d  in  Wafhing,  beating 
Hemp,  and  picking  Oakham,  and  have  no 
more  to  keep  them  than  they  earn,  unlefs 
they  are  fick  *,  and  the  Boys  are  put  out 
Apprentices  to  Sea-faring  Men  or  Artificers 
at  a  certain  Age,  and  in  the  mean  time  have 
their  Diet,  Cloaths,  Phyfick  and  other 
Neceflaries,  provided  for  them  by  the  Houfe, 
which  is  fupported  by  private  Charities,  by 
Sums  rais’d  annually  by  the  City,  or  by  the 
Labour  of  the  Children,  which  laft  Article 
produces  feven  or  eight  hundred  Pounds  per 
Annum. 

Bijhopfgate  Ward  hath  its  Alderman,  two 
Deputies,  one  without  the  Gate  and  the  other 
within,  fix  Common  Council-Men,  fix  Confta- 
bles,  feven  Scavengers,  thirteen  for  the  Ward¬ 
mote  Inqueft  and  a  Beadle. 
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England.  Broad-Street  Ward  has  London-Wall  on  the 
Nani,  Bijhopfgate  Ward  on  the  Eaft,  Cornhill 
Street  Ward  on  the  South,  and  Coleman-Street  Ward 
Ward.  Pn .^e  Weft.  The  principal  Streets  contain’d 
Streets  f  1C  being  ParC  of  Phreadneedle-Street ,  Bartho- 
in  it.  l°mew-Lane,  part  of  Princes-Street,  part  of 
Lothbury ,  part  of  Throgmorton-Street ,  great 
part  of  Broad-Street ,  Wincbefter-Street ,  Auftin- 
Fryars ,  part  of  Wormwood-Street ,  and  part 
of  Londra-Wall-Street ,  with  the  Courts  and 
Lanes  running  into  them. 

^thread-  Threadneedle-Street  runs  from  Bifhopfeate - 
oieerde-  Street  on  the  back  fide  of  the  Royal-Exchange , 
Street.  to  Stocks-Market ;  and  is  generally  well  built, 
and  inhabited  by  fubftantial  Tradefmen  and 
Merchants. 

Bartho-  Bartholoraew-Lane  runs  from  the  back  fide 
lomeex-  of  the  Royal-Exchange  in  Threadneedle-Street, 
Lane.  Northward  into  Lothbury. 

Trinces-  Princes-Street  is  a  narrow  crooked  Street, 
Street,  but  well  built  and  inhabited,  running  from 

the  Weft  end  of  Threadneedle-Street'Northwa.rd 
into  Lothbury. 

Throg-  Throgmorton-Street  runs  from  Lothbury  in 
morion -  the  Weft  to  Broad-Street  on  the  Eaft  of  it  ; 
Street,  and  is  a  handfome  Street,  inhabited  by  Mer¬ 
chants  and  People  of  Condition. 

Broad-  Broad-Street  is  a  fpacious  Street,  as  the 
Street.  Name  implies,  running  from  the  middle  of 
Threadneedle-Street ,  Northward  as  far  as 
W mnwood-Street ,  by  London-Wall. 

Win -  Winchefter- Street  runs  firft  to  the  Weftward 
chefier-  from  Broad-Street ,  and  then  turning  about 
Street,  to  the  Northward,  extends  to  London-Wall 
againft  the  Poftern  that  leads  into  Moorfields . 
It  was  fo  nam’d  from  a  great  Houfe  of 
Sir  William  P owlet’s,  Marquifs  of  Winchefter , 
t&at  flood  here. 


Auftin - 
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An jiin-Frya rs  lies  on  the  North-Weft  fide  England. 
)f  Broad-Street ,  well  built,  and  inhabited 
ay  Merchants  ;  and  receiv’d  its  Name  from  Aujhn- 
;he  Convent  of  the  Auftin-Fryars ,  built  on 
:he  fame  Spot  of  Ground  antiently. 

Wormwood-Street  runs  along  London  North  Worm- 
Wall  from  Bifhopfgate  Weftward  to  the  North  wood- 
;nd  of  Broad-Street ,  where  it  falls  into  London-  Street, 
Wall-Street ,  which  runs  further  Weftward 
along  the  Wall,  having  Houfes  only  on  the 
South  fide,  and  the  Remains  of  the  North 
Wall  of  the  City  over  againft  it. 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are  Publick 
Carpenters -Hall,  Drapers -Hall,  Merchant-  Build- 
' Paylors-Hall ,  the  South  Sea-Houfe,  the  Pay-  kgs- 
Office,  Alballows  on  the  Wall,  St.  Peter’s  Poor , 
the  Dutch  Church,  St.  Martin’s,  St.  Bennet’ s 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  St.  Chrijlopher’s,  and  the 
French  Church . 

Carpenter s-H all  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  Carpen- 
London-Wall ,  near  the  end  of  Bethlem,  and  is  ters  Hall. 
a  Timber  Building  of  no  great  Elegancy. 

Drapers-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  North  fide  Drapers 
of  Phrogmorton-Street .  It  is  a  handfome  Brick  Hall 
Edifice,  built  on  four  fides  of  a  Quadrangle, 
elevated  on  Pillars,  adorn’d  with  Arches 
which  form  a  Piazza  about  the  Court.  The 
Room  call’d  the  Hall,  and  others,  are  finely 
wainfeotted  ;  and  there  is  a  large  Garden 
belonging  to  it.  Here  formerly  ftood  the 
Houfe  of  Phomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  EJfex , 

Vicar  General,  and  High  Chamberlain  of 
England  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII ;  a  great 
Promoter  of  the  Reformation  •,  but,  according 
to  Stow,  a  haughty  arbitrary  Nobleman,  and 
guilty  of  great  Injuftice  and  Opprefiion. 

Merchant -Paylors- Hall  is  fituated  on  the  Merchant* 
South  fide  of  Phreadneedk-Street ,  towards  the  T*yldrs~- 

Eaft  H*L 
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Eaft  end,  formerly  the  Houfe  of  the  Lord 
Crepin.  It  is  a  capacious  Building  •,  and 
Handing  near  the  Heart  ol  the  City,  is 
frequently  made  ule  ol  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
for  the  time  being  to  hold  his  Mayoralty  in. 
But  the  moft  magnificent  and  beautiful 
Edifice  of  the  kind  in  this  Ward,  and  indeed 
in  the  City  of  London ,  is  the  South-Sea-Houfey 
lately  eredted  at  the  North-Eaft  Corner  of 
Threadneedle-Street,  near  Bijhopfgate-Street,  and 
over  againft  the  Church  of  St.  Martins,  Outwich . 
It  is  built  of  Stone  and  Brick,  about  a  Qua¬ 
drangle,  fupported  by  Stone  Pillars,  which 
form  a  fine  Piazza  :  The  Front  next 
Threadneedle-Street  is  all  of  Stone,  and  has 
the  Air  of  a  Prince’s  Palace,  being  adorn’d 
with  Ranges  of  Pilafters,  the  Intercolums 
whereof  are  Niches,  and  other  Ornaments 
fuitable  to  fo  noble  a  Fabrick.  The  Walls 
are  of  a  vaft  thicknefs  ;  and  there  are  Vaults 
underneath  the  Houfe  arch’d  over,  to  preferve 
their  Treafure  and  rich  Merchandize  from 
Fire.  The  feveral  Offices  for  tranfadling  the 
Bufinefs  of  this  great  Company  are  admirably 
well  difpos’d  ;  and  the  great  Hall  for  Sales 
is  no  where  to  be  parallell’d,  either  in  its 
Dimenfions  or  Ornaments,  any  more  than 
the  Dining-Room,  Galleries  and  Chambers 
above.  The  greateft  Misfortune  is,  that  it 
is  not  more  difengag’d  from  the  Buildings 
that  almoft  encompafs  it,  and  that  the  Front 
is  in  fo  narrow  a  part  of  'Threadneedle-Street 
that  the  Beauties  of  the  Building  are  in  a  great 
Meafure  hidden. 

The  Pay-Office  of  the  Royal  Navy  is  fituated 
on  the  Weft  fide  of  Broad-Street ,  towards  the 
North  end.  It  is  a  large  Houfe,  difpos’d 
into  Offices  for  managing  the  Treafure 

appropriated 
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appropriated  to  the  Service  of  the  Royal  Na-  England, 
vy,  and  was  formerly  call’d  Winch  eft er -Place,  '/V'V 
from  a  Palace  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchefter , 
which  formerly  flood  there. 

The  Church  of  Alhallows  on  the  Wall ,  is  fo  Alhal- 
denominated  from  its  Situation  on  the  North  lows  on 
Wall  of  the  City,  near  the  Eaft  End  of  Beth- the  Wall . 
lem-Hofpital ,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other 
Churches  dedicated  to  All-Saints.  It  is  a  little 
old  Church,  that  does  not  deferve  a  particular 
Defcription  :  The  Parifh  extends  along  the 
Wall  Weftward  towards  Moorgate ,  and  into 
Wonnwood-ftreet  •,  Eaftward  to  Great  and 
Little  Winchefter-Jlreet ,  White-Lyon  Court , 
Fhomfon's  Rents ,  Maidenhead  and  Wreftler's- 
Courts ,  by  the  Wall,  containing  30oHoufes. 

St.  Peters  Poor  is  fituated  on  the  Weft  Side  StTeters 
of  Broad-ftreet ;  but  whether  it  was  diftin-  poor. 
guifh’d  by  the  Addition  of  Poor  from  other 
Churches  dedicated  to  this  Saint,  on  Account 
of  the  Poor  that  were  reliev’d  by  the  Auftin 
Friars  in  its  Neighbourhood,  or  becaufethofe 
Fathers  made  a  Profeffion  of  Poverty ;  or 
laftly,  becaufe  it  was  a  poor  Parifh,  I  find  is 
not  determin’d  :  But  the  Church  is  at  this 
Day  a  poor  old  Edifice,  if  compar’d  with 
fome  others  of  the  fame  Name,  and  moft  re¬ 
markable  for  having  been  the  Oratory  of  that 
moft  ferene  Father  the  Rt.  Reverend  Bifhop 
Hoadley ,  who  now  pofleffes  the  See  of  Salis¬ 
bury. 

This  Parifh  contains  a  good  Part  of  Broad- 
ftreet ,  Part  of  Fhrogmorton  and  Winchefter- 
ftreets,  and  the  beft  Part  of  Auftin-Friars ^ 
containing  about  140  Houfes.  The  Church  Qpurcjy 
of  the  Auftin-Friars  was  a  Conventual  Church,  antjentfy 
and,  on  the  Diffolution  of  Monafteries,  30th  the  An- 
Henry  VIII,  granted  to  Sir  William  Pawlet ,  fti»  fri* 
Vol,  XIV.  R  r  JLord  an* 
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England.  Lord  Treafurer  of  England,  who  demoliftvd 
the  Monaftery,  and  built  himfelf  a  Palace  in 
the  room  of  it,  but  left  the  Church  Handing  *, 
the  Eaft  Part  whereof  he  converted  into  Store- 
Rooms  and  other  Offices  •,  and  his  Son,  the 
Marquis  of  IVinchejler ,  afterwards  made  his 
Stables  here,  felling  the  Pavement  and  Mo¬ 
numents  of  an  hundred  of  the  Nobility  and 
Perfons  of  Diftin&ion  who  had  been  interr’d 
here,  fora  Trifle  :  And  the  Weft  Part  was 
fold  to  the  Butch  Merchants,  Anno  1550,  who 
have  ever  fince  celebrated  Divine  Service  in 
it,  after  their  Manner,  and  it  goes  at  this 
Day  by  the  Name  of  ‘The  Dutch  Church.  Mr. 
Stow  laments  the  fuffering  of  the  fine  Spire- 
Steeple  belonging  to  this  Church  to  run  to 
Ruin,  which,  he  fays,  was  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Ornaments  of  the  City  :  And  we  find  a 
Petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
London  ( in  Stow)  addrefs’d  to  the  Marquis  of 
JVinchefter ,  to  repair  it  ;  but  they  cou’d  not 
prevail  with  him:  Nor  was  it  likely  they 
ftiou’d,  when  he  had  converted  the  Chancel 
into  a  Stable. 

St.  Mar-  St.  Martin  Outwich,  or  Otefwich  Church , 

tin's.  diftinguiffi’d  from  other  Churches,  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin ,  by  the  additional  Name  of 
Otefwich ,  from  a  Family  of  that  Name  who 
were  the  Founders  of  it,  is  fituated  at  the 
Eaft  End  of  Threadneedle-Jlreet ,  agai,nft  the 
South -Sea-Houfe.  It  is  one  of  thofe  little  old 
Churches  that  efcap’d  the  Fire,  and  has  no¬ 
thing  in  it  that  requires  a  particular  Defcrip- 
tion  :  The  Parilh  confifts  of  but  63  Houfes, 
or  thereabouts,  part  of  them  Handing  in  Bi- 
faopfgate-Jlreet ,  and  part  of  them  in  Thread - 
•  needle-ftreeti  near  the  Church. 
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The  Church  of  St.  BennetFink ,  diftinguifh’d  England, 
from  other  Churches  dedicated  to  St.  Bennett 
by  the  Name  of  Fink ,  or  Finch ,  on  Account  ren~ 
of  its  being  rebuilt  by  one  of  that  Name,  net  s' 
is  fituated  on  the  South  fide  of  Fhreadneedle- 
ftreet ,  a  little  to  the  Eaftward  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  It  is  built  of  Stone,  the  Body  of 
it  a  compleat  Elipfis  (Oval)  and  the  Roof  an 
eliptical  Cupulo,  environ’d  with  a  Cantalee- 
ver  Cornilh,  and  fupported  with  fix  Stone 
Columns  of  the  Compofit  Order,  between 
each  of  which  is  a  fpacious  Arch,  and  a 
large  light  Window ;  and  in  the  Center  of 
the  Cupulo  is  a  Turret,  glaz’d  round  :  And 
being  well  wainfcotted  and  pew’d,  and  a- 
dorn’d  with  a  fine  Altar-Piece,  the  whole  is 
look’d  upon  as  a  pretty  Piece  of  Architecture. 

The  Length,  or  larger  Diameter  of  the 
Church,  is  63  Foot  ;  the  Breadth,  or  lefler 
Diameter,  48  Foot  •,  and  the  Height  49 
Foot.  The  Steeple  is  a  fquare  Tower,  over 
which  is  a  Cupulo  ;  and  above  it  a  Spire, 
making  together  an  hundred  and  ten  Foot  in 
Height ;  the  Tower  being  adorn’d  with  Frefco 
Work  of  Fejioons ,  CL.  The  Parifh  contains 
Part  of  Fh  readme  die  -fi  reel ,  Part  of  Fhrog- 
morton-fireet ,  Part  of  Broad-ftreet ,  and  fome 
Courts  and  Alleys  that  fall  into  them,  to  the 
Number  of  98  Houfes,  or  thereabouts. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Church  is  fituated  at  the  St.  Sar- 
South  End  of  Bartholomew -Lane ,  againft  the  tholo- 
back  fide  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  is  78  mew's 
Foot  long,  60  broad,  and  41  in  Height  Church 
the  Roof  flat,  and  divided  into  Quadrangles,  f  6 
adorn’d  with  Fretwork  ;  a  ftrong  Stone  Fa-  7*' 
brick,  fupported  by  Columns  and  large  Arch-  *  * 
es  of  the  Fufcan  Order,  well  wainfcotted  and 
pew’d,  and  has  three  fine  Door-Cafes.  The 
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England.  Steeple  is  a  fquare  Tower,  90  Foot  high.  The 
i/YV  Parifh.  contains  Part  of  Threadneedle-ftreet ,  all 
Bartholomew-Lane ,  Part  of  Lothbury ,  Part  of 
Fhrogmorton-Jlreet  all  New  Court ,  a  great 
Part  of  the  North  and  Eaft  Sides  of  the  Royal 
Exchange ,  and  fome  Courts  and  Alleys  in  the 
Streets  abovemention’d,  having  in  all  about 
.  120  Houfes. 

St.  Chn-  E}ie  Church  of  St.  Chrijlophers  is  fituated 
flop  her.  on  Side  of  Yhreadneedle-Jlreet,  near 

Stocks-Market.  It  receiv’d  confiderable  Da¬ 
mage  by  the  Fire  Anno  1 666,  but  was  not 
burnt  down,  and  appears  one  Part  of  it  to  be 
old,  and  the  other  new  Work,  which  is  all 
that  is  remarkable  in  it. 

This  Parilh  contains  Part  of  Yhreadneedle - 
ftreet ,  Part  of  Prince s-fireet,  and  Part  of  Corn - 
hill ,  to  the  Number  of  92  Houfes. 

Trench  The  French ,  or  Walloon  Church ,  Hands  on 

Church .  the  North  Side  of  Yhreadneedle-fireet,  over- 
againft  Finch-Lane. 

This  Ward  hath  its  Alderman,  his  Deputy, 
ten  Common-Council  Men,  ten  Conftables, 
ten  Scavengers,  thirteen  for  the  Wardmote 
Inquejl,  and  a  Beadle. 

Cornhill  Cornhill  Ward  comprehends  little  more  than 
Ward*  the  Street  of  the  fame  Name,  and  fome  little 
Lanes  and  Alleys  that  fall  into  it,  as  Caftle - 
Alley ,  Sweeting's,  or  Swithing’s  Alley ,  Free¬ 
man's  Yard ,  Part  of  Finch-Lane ,  Weigh-houfe- 
Yard ,  Star-Court ,  the  North  End  of  Birching- 
Lane ,  St.  Michael's  Alley ,  Pope's-Head  Alley , 
and  Ex  change -Alley. 

Cornhill  Cornhill-Street  may,  in  many  Refpefls,  be 
look’d  upon  as  the  principal  Street  of  the 
City  of  London  *,  for  here  almolf:  all  Affairs 
relating  to  our  Navigation  and  Commerce  are 
tranfa&ed  1  and  here,  all*  the  Bufmefs  rela- 
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ting  to  our  great  Companies  and  the  Bank ,  England, 
are  negotiated.  This  Street  alfo  is  fituated  near 
the  Centre  of  the  City,  and  feme  fay,  upon 
the  higheft  Ground  in  it.  It  is  fpacious, 
and  well  built  with  lofty  Houfes,  four  or 
five  Stories  high,  inhabited  by  Linnen-Dra- 
pers  and  other  confiderable  Tradefmen,  who 
deal  by  Wholefale  as  well  as  Retail,  and 
adorn’d  with  the  principal  Gate  and  Front  of 
the  Royal  Exchange.  Here  alfo  it  is  laid  the 
Metropolitan  Church  was  _  fituated,  when 
London  was  an  Archbifhoprick. 

Exchange-Alley ,  fo  denominated  from  its  Ex- 
being  fituated  on  the  South  Side  of  this  Street,  change - 
overagainft  the  Royal  Exchange ,  has  long  MW* 
been  famous  for  the  great  Concourfe  of  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Commanders  of  Ships,  and  the 
Bargains  and  Contracts  made  there  and  in  the 
two  celebrated  Coffee-Houfes  in  it,  which  go 
under  the  refpeCtive  Names  of  Jonathan’s  and 
Gar  raw  ay*  s,  where  Land,  Stocks,  Deben¬ 
tures  and  Merchandize,  and  every  Thing 
that  has  an  Exiftence  in  Nature,  is  bought, 
fold,  and  transferr’d  from  one  to  another  •, 
and  many  Things  contracted  for,  that  fubfift 
only  in  the  Imagination  of  the  Parties.  Here 
the  Fortunes  of  Thoufands  were  play’d  away 
in  the  Year  1720,  and  fome  few  Sharpers 
poffefs’d  themfelves  of  immenfe  Eftates  ; 
which  gave  fuch  a  Blow  to  the  Credit  of 
thefe  Ex  change- Alley  Negotiations,  that  the 
Words  Stock-Jobber ,  and  Sharper ,  are  now 
become  Terms  of  the  fame  Import.  As  to 
the  reft  of  the  little  Courts  and  Alleys  in  this 
Street,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  they  are 
generally  well  built  and  neatly  pav’d,  and 
well  replenifh’d  with  Publick  Houfes  ;  and 
that  the  Taverns,  Coffee-Houfes,  and  Victu¬ 
alling- 
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England.  alling-Houfes  in  this  Part  of  the  Town,  are 
fo  throng’d  with  People,  that  it  muft  be  their 
own  Faults  if  they  do  not  raife  handfom  For¬ 
tunes. 

As  to  the  antient  State  of  this  Street  and 
Ward,  Stow  informs  us,  that  it  obtain’d 
the  Name  of  Cornhill  from  its  having  been  a 
Market  for  Corn  Time  out  of  Mind  ;  and 
that  at  the  Eaft  End  of  the  Street  there  was 
a  Refervoir,  or  Ciftern,  fupply’d  with  Thames 
Water  by  an  Engine,  from  whence  it  was 
diftributed  by  Pipes  to  the  neighbouring 
Streets :  That  there  was  alfo  a  Conduit  in 
the  middle  of  the  Street,  which  was  firft  a 
Prifon  for  Night-walkers,  call’d  the  Turn , 
from  its  Form,  which  refembled  a  Tunn  fet 
upon  the  Head  :  And  that  on  the  Weft  Side 
of  it  was  a  fine  Well  of  Spring  Water.  Here* 
he  fays,  the  Magiftrates  us’d  to  imprifon 
lewd  People,  and  afterwards  fhave  their 
Heads  and  expofe  them,  founding  Trumpets 
before  them,  and  proclaiming  their  Crimes  : 
And  that  having  ferv’d  feveral  Priefts  in  this 
Manner,  the  Bifhop  of  London  complain’d  of 
it  to  King  Edward  I,  as  an  Encroachment  on 
his  Spiritual  Authority.  Whereupon  that 
King  order’d  that  no  Clerk  fhou’d  be  impri- 
fon’d  in  the  Turns  for  the  future  ;  and  in  the 
Year  1401  this  Prifon  of  the  Tunn  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Ciftern  for  preferving  Water, 
that  was  brought  thither  in  Pipes  from  Ty¬ 
burn  :  But  a  Cage  was  however  eredted  near 
it  for  Imprifonment  of  Night-walkers,  and 
on  the  top  of  it  a  Pillory  plac’d  for  the  Pu- 
nifhment  of  Bakers  offending  in  the  Affize  of 
Bread,  for  Millers  ftealing  Corn,  and  for 
Bawds,  Scolds,  &c.  Here  Stow  relates  a 
merry  Story  of  a  Prieft  in  his  Time,  who 

having 
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having  been  too  familiar  with  the  Wife  of  England, 
one  Atwood ,  a  Draper  in  Cornhill ,  was  taken 
in  the  Faft  by  the  Husband,  and  forc’d  to 
jump  out  of  the  Window  •,  and  that  he 
( Stow )  afterwards  faw  the  Prieft  puniffi’d  for 
his  Incontinency  in  the  following  Manner  : 

He  was  on  three  Market-Days  convey’d  thro* 
the  high  Streets  and  Markets  of  the  City, 
with  a  Paper  on  his  Head  declaring  his  Of¬ 
fence.  That  the  firft  Day  he  rode  in  a  Cart, 
the  fecond  on  a  Horfe,  with  his  Face  to  the 
Tail  j  and  the  third  he  was  led  on  Foot  be¬ 
tween  two  People,  and  that  they  rung  Bafons 
before  him,  and  made  Proclamation  of  the 
Fa<51  at  the  Turning  of  every  Street,  and 
particularly  before  Atwood’s,  Stall,  and  at  the 
Church-Door  where  the  Prieft  officiated  •,  and 
that  he  loft  his  Chantry,  and  was  baniffi’d 
for  ever.  But  ’tis  obfervable,  that  this  was 
about  the  Time  of  the  Reformation ,  when 
the  Nation  were  incens’d  at  them ;  for,  I 
prefume,-when  Popery  was  triumphant,  the 
Ecclefiafticks  wou’d  not  fuffer  the  Order  to  be 
thus  expos’d. 

To  proceed,  Stow  obferves  that  this  Street 
of  Cornhill  has  been  inhabited  by  Drapers  for 
many  hundred  Years  pafs’d  :  That  there  were 
no  lefs  than  fifteen  Religious  Houfes  here  % 
and  he  offers  fome  Reafons  to  induce  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  of  the  King’s  Palaces,  or  at 
leaft  fome  great  Nobleman’s  Houfe,  flood  in 
the  Place  where  the  Pope’s-Head-Tavern  and 
fome  neighbouring  Houfes  do  at  prefent, 
particularly,  becaufe  the  Building  was  of 
Stone,  very  large,  and  had  three  Lyons  Paf- 
fant  Gardant  in  the  Windows,  which  were  the 
entire  Arms  of  England  before  Edward  III 
quarter’d  them  with  the  Arms  of  France  ( viz.) 

Three 
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England.  Three  Flowers  de  Lis ,  or  Lillies ;  but  that  this 
Houfe  was  converted  to  a  Tavern  fo  Ions; 
fince  as  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI,  near  three 
hundred  Years  ago,  when  a  Pint  of  Wine  was 
fold  for  a  Penny  there,  and  nothing  paid  for 
Eating  if  a  Man  came  in  to  drink. 

Publick  The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are? 
Buildings  the  Royal  Exchange ,  and  the  Churches  of  St» 
Peter’s  and  St.  Michael’s. 

The  Roy-  The  Royal  Exchange  is  fituated  on  the 
al  Ex-  North  Side  of  CornhUl ,  about  the  middle  of 
change.  tpe  Street,  forming  an  oblong  open  Square, 
the  Infide  whereof  is  an  hundred  and  forty- 
four  Foot  in  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and 
an  hundred  and  feventeen  in  Breadth  from 
North  to  South  ;  the  Area  fixty-one  fquare 
Poles,  on  every  Side  whereof  is  a  noble  Pi¬ 
azza  or  Cloyfter,  confifting  of  twenty-eight 
Columns  and  Arches,  that  fupports  the  Gal¬ 
leries  above. 

The  Length  of  the  Building  on  the  Outfide 
is  two  hundred  and  three  Feet,  the  Breadth 
an  hundred  and  feventy-one,  and  the  Height 
fifty-fix.  On  the  Front  towards  Cornhill  alfo 
is  a  noble  Piazza,  confifting  of  ten  Pillars  ; 
and  another  oh  the  oppofite  Side  next  Thread- 
needle-ftreet ,  of  as  many  *,  and  in  the  middle 
of  each  a  magnificent  Gate  :  Over  the  Corn- 
hill  Gate  is  a  beautiful  Tower,  an  hundred 
and  feventy-eight  Foot  high,  furnifh’d  with 
twelve  fmall  Bells  for  Chimes  and  under¬ 
neath  the  Piazza’s  are  capacious  Cellars, 
which  ferve  for  Warehoufes. 

The  whole  Building  is  of  Portland  Stone, 
Ruftick  Work  ;  above  the  Arches  in  die  in¬ 
ward  Piazza  is  an  Entablament,  with  fine 
Enrichments ;  and  on  the  Cornifh  a  Range  ot 
Pilafters,  with  Entablature,  and  a  fpacious 
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Compafs  Pediment  in  the  middle  of  the  Cor-  England, 
nifh  of  each  of  the  four  Sides.  Under  the  •/" V\J> 
Pediment  on  the  North  Side,  are  the  King’s 
Arms ;  on  the  South,  thofe  of  the  City  ;  and 
on  the  Eaft,  the  Arms  of  Sir  ‘Thomas  Grejham . 

And  under  the  Pediment  on  the  Weft  Side, 
the  Arms  of  the  Company  of  Mercers ,  with 
their  refpedtive  Enrichments.  The  Interco¬ 
lumns  of  the  upper  Range  are  twenty-four 
Niches  nineteen  of  which  are  fill’d  with  the 
Statues  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  Regent  of 
England ,  ftanding  ereCt  with  their  Robes  and 
Regalia,  except  that  of  King  James  II,  and 
KingG^cr^II, which  are  habited  like  th tCcefars, 

On  the  South  Side  are  feven  Niches,  of 
which  four  are  fill’d,  viz. 

1.  The  moft  Eafterly  Figure,  which  has 
this  Infcription  in  Gold  Letters,  Edwardus 
Primus  Rex ,  Anno  Doin'  1272.  2.  Weft- 

ward,  Edwardus  III ,  Rex ,  Anno  Doin'  132  6. 

3.  Henricus  V ,  Rex,  Anno  Domini  1412.  4. 

Henricus  VI,  Rex,  Anno  Domini  1422. 

On  the  Weft  Side  five  Niches,  four  of 
which  are  fill’d,  viz . 

1.  Under  the  moft  Southerly  Figure  is  fub- 
ferib’d  in  Gold  Letters,  Edwardus  IV,  Rex , 

Anno  Domini  1 460.  2 .  Northward  (the  Crown 

pendant  over  his  Head)  Edwardus  V,  Rex , 

Anno  Domini  1483.  3.  Henricus  VII,  Rex , 

Anno  Domini  1487.  4.  Henricus  VIII,  Rex , 

Anno  Domini  1508. 

On  the  North  Side  feven  Niches  are  fill’d, 

viz. 

1.  The  moft  Wefterly  fubferib’d  in  Golden 
Characters,  Edwardus  VI  Rex..  Anno  Domini 
1547.  2.  Maria  Regina,  Anno  Domini  1 553. 

3.  Elizabeiha  Regina,  Anno  Domini  1558. 

4.  Is  fubfeno’d ,  Serenijun ’  C?  P  otentijfun* 
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England .Princif  Jacobo  Primo ,  Mag.  Brit *  /raw*  £s 
U'V'VJ  H'lbertf  Reg.  Fid.  Befenfori.  Societas  Panni 
tonforum  pofuit ,  Z).  1684.  5.  e  I K  fiiv 

B  A  2 1 A I K  H,  Serentffimi  IF  Religiofijfmi  Prin- 
cipis  Caroli  Primi ,  Anglia,  Scotia,  Francia  (5 
Hibernia  Regis,  Fidei  Befenforis  ;  Marty- 
ris  (in  Cor  pore  (F  Ejjigie)  Impiis  Rebelliun, 
Manibus,  ex  hoc  loco  deturbata  &  Confracla, 
Anno  Bom.  1647.  Reftituta  CF  hie  demum 
collocata.  Anno  Bom.  1683.  Gloria  Martyri 
qui  te  fregere  Rebelles  non  potuere  ipfum  quern 
•voluere  Beum.  6.  Carolus  Secundus,  Rex ,  Anni 
Bomini  1648.  7  Jacobus  II,  Rex,  Anno  Bomin\ 
1 685. 

On  the  Eaft  Side  five  Niches,  one  of  which 
is  vacant,  the  other  fill’d,  viz. 

1.  T  he  moll  Northerly  contains  two  Sta- 
tues,  viz.  of  King  IVilliam  and  Queen  Mary , 
fubferib’d  Gulielmus  III,  Rex,  (F  Maria  II, 
Regina,  A.  B.  1688.  S.  P.  Q.  Loadin'  Optim 1 
Principibus.  P.  C.  1695.  2.  Anna  Regina 

Bei  Gratia  Mag.  Britan'  Francia  IF  Hibernia , 
1701.  3.  George  I,  inferib’d  Georgius  B.  G. 

Magna  Britan '  Francia  &  Hibernia,  Rex, 
Anno  Bom.  1714.  S.P.F^L.  4.  Southerly, 
The  Statue  of  King  George  II,  in  the  Habili¬ 
ments  of  a  Cafar,  wreath’d  on  the  Head,  and 
a  Battoon  or  Truncheon  in  his  Hand,  little 
differing  from  that  of  Charles  II,  in  the  Center 
of  the  Area,  only  in  looking  Northward  •,  in- 
ferib  d  Georgius  II,  B.  G.  Mag.  Brit.  Fra. 
&  Hib.  Rex ,  Anno  Bom.  1727.  S.P.F^L. 

On  the  four  Sides  of  the  Piazza  within  the 
Exchange,  are  twenty-eight  Niches,  which 
are  all  vacant  yet,  except  one  near  the  North- 
Weft  Angle,  where  is  the  Figure  of  Sir  Fho 
mas  Grejham.  The  Piazza  itfelf  is  pav’d  with 
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black  and  white  Marble,  and  the  Court,  or  England. 
Area,  pitch’d  with  Pebbles  ;  in  the  middle  U/W I 
^whereof  is  the  Statue  of  King  Charles  II,  in  a 
Roman  Habit,  with  a  Battoon  in  his  Hand, 
jereiled  on  a  Marble  Pedeftal  about  eight 
root  high,  and  looking  Southward ;  ^on 
;Which  Side  of  the  Pedeftal,  under  an  Impe¬ 
rial  Crown,  Wings,  Trumpets  of  Fame, 

JScepter  and  Sword,  Palm-Branches,  &c.  are 
rhefe  Words  infcribed,  viz. 
i  Carolo  //,  Cceflari  Britannico ,  Patrice  Patriy 
Regum  Optimo  ClementiJJimo  Auguftijffimo,  Ge- 
teris  Humani  Deliciis ,  Utriufq ;  Fortune  Victoria 
Dacis  Europce  ArVitro ,  Marium  Domino , 
flndici  Societatis  Merc  at  or  urn  Advent  ur’  Anglia; 
uce  per  CCCC  jam  prope  Annas  Regia  be  nig- 
'■date  floret ,  Fidei  Intemeratee  &  Gratitudinis 
'■ terna  hoc  Fejlimoninm  venerabunda  pofuit , 
inno  Salutis  Humanee  1684. 

On  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Pedeftal  is  neatly 
□t  in  Relievo ,  the  Figure  of  a  Cupid  repofing 
is  Right  Hand  on  a  Shield  containing  the 
trms  of  England  and  France  quarter’d,  and 
1  his  Left  Hand  a  Rofe. 

On  the  North  Side  are  the  Arms  of  Ireland 
a  a  Shield,  fupported  by  a  Cupid. 

On  the  Eaft  Side  the  Arms  of  Scotland , 
ith  a  Cupid  holding  a  Thiftle,  all  in  Relievo „ 

The  inner  Piazza  and  Court  are  divided  in- 
>  feveral  Stations,  or  Walks,  where  the  Mer- 
lants  of  the  refpe&ive  Nations,  and  thofe 
ho  have  Bufinefs  with  them,  aflemble  di- 
indtly  *,  fo  that  any  Merchant  or  Command-  ' 
of  a  Veflel  is  readily  found,  if  it  be  known 
•  what  Country  he  trades.  The  feveral  << 

I alks  are  defcrib’d  in  the  following  Ground- 
lot  of  the  Exchange. 


Sf  2 
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Near  the  South  Gate  is  a  fpacious  Stair-  England. 
Cafe,  and  near  the  North  Gate  another,  that 
lead  up  to  the  Galleries,  on  each  Side  whereof 
are  Shops  for  Milliners  and  other  Trades,  to 
the  Number  of  near  two  hundred,  which 
brought  in  a  good  Revenue  at  firft,  nothing 
being  thought  fashionable  that  was  not  pur¬ 
chas’d  there  •,  but  the  Milliners  are  now  dis¬ 
pers’d  all  over  the  Town,  and  the  Shops  in 
the  Exchange  almoft  defer  ted. 

The  Exchange ,  or  Burfe ,  for  the  Meeting  The  qj^ 
of  Merchants,  was  in  Lombard-ftreet ,  till  the  Burfe. 
Reio-n  of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  in  a  Place  where 
there  was  no  Shelter  from  the  Weather  ;  but 
when  Trade  began  to  flourifh,  as  it  did  in 
that  Reign,  our  Merchants  frequently  re- 
fledting  how  much  it  wou’d  be  to  the  Honour 
and  Advantage  of  the  City  of  London  to  build 
fuch  a  Burfe  as  there  was  then  at  Antwerp,  to 
their  great  Satisfadlion,  Sir  Thomas  Gre/ham, 

Knt.  a  Merchant  of  London ,  Agent  to  the 
Queen,  and  of  the  Company  of  Mercers ,  be¬ 
ing  blefs’d  with  a  Spirit  fuitable  to  the  For¬ 
tune  he  had  acquir’d,  offer’d  the  City  to  build 
them  an  Exchange ,  equal,  if  not  fuperiour  to 
that  of  Antwerp,  if  they  wou’d  allign  him  a 
Piece  of  Ground  to  build  upon. 

Whereupon,  the  City  having  for  4000/. 
purchas’d  a  Spot  of  Ground  on  the  North 
Side  of  Cornhill ,  and  demolifh’d  above  four- 
fcore  Houfes  that  flood  upon  it,  in  the  8th 
Year  of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  Anno  1 566,  con¬ 
vey’d  the  Premiffes  to  Sir  Thomas  Grefham 
and  his  Heirs,  on  Condition  he  fhould  make 
a  Re-affurance  of  it  to  them  again  on  certain 
Conditions. 

The  Ground  being  clear’d.  Sir  Thomas 
Qrejham  laid  the  firft  Stone  in  the  Foundation 
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England,  of  the  Exchange  on  the  7th  of  June  1566, 
IS-T'J  and  it  was  finifh’d  in  the  Month  of  November, 
1 567.  Queen  Elizabeth  coming  to  take  a 
View  of  it  on  the  23d  of  January ,  1570,  fhe 
order’d  it  to  be  call’d.  The  Royal  Exchange  j 
and  Proclamation  was  made  accordingly,  by 
Sound  of  Trumpet. 

This  firft  Exchange  was  built  with  Brick, 
and  cover’d  with  Slate,  and  of  much  the  fame 
Dimenfions  with  the  prefent,  only  the  Mate¬ 
rials  were  not  fo  good ;  and  it  wanted  the 
Piazza’s  on  the  North  and  South,  towards  the 
Street,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  Sculpture  and 
other  Ornaments  we  find  in  this. 

Sir  Thomas  Grejham  did  not  make  any  Re¬ 
conveyance  or  Settlement  of  the  Premifles  in 
his  Life-time,  but  dy’d  in  the  Year  1596, 
having  firft  made  his  Will,  whereby  he  gave 
the  Rents  and  Profits  arifing  from  the  Shops, 
Warehoufes,  &c.  in  the  Exchange,  to  his 
Widow  and  Relidt,  the  Lady  Grejham ,  for 
her  Life  and  after  her  Deceafe,  one  Moiety 
thereof  to  the  Mayor,  Commonalty,  and  Ci¬ 
tizens  of  London ,  and  their  Succeftors,  for 
ever  •,  and  the  other  Moiety  thereof  to  the 
Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the  Myftery  of 
the  Mercers  in  London ,  and  to  their  Succeftors ; 
In  Truft  that  the  City,  out  of  the  Profits  of 
their  Moiety,  fhou’d.  eftablifh  Le&ures  of 
Divinity,  Aftronomy,  Mufick  and  Geometry, 
in  his  Dwelling-Houfe  (  now  call’d  Grejham- 
College)  and  pay  to  each  of  the  four  Profef- 
fors  50  l.  per  Annum  ;  and  that  they  fhou’d 
pay  annually  the  Sum  of  53  /.  6  s.  8  d.  to 
to  eight  poor  Alms-People  ;  and  diftribute 
annually  to  the  Prifons  of  Newgate ,  Ludgate , 
the  Iiing’s-Bench ,  the  Marjhaljea ,  and  the 
Compter  in  W wd-jtreet,  50  /.  And  as  to  the 
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Moiety  devis’d  to  the  Company  of  Mercers ,  England, 
in  Trull  for  eftablilhing  in  his  faid  Dwelling-  L/’V'V) 
Houfe  Lectures  in  Law,  Phylick  and  Rhe- 
torick,  and  to  pay  each  of  the  Profeffors  50/. 
per  Annum  a-piece ;  and  that  the  Mercers 
Ihou’d  lay  out  25  /.  every  Quarter  for  a  Feall 
or  Dinner  for  the  Company  in  Mercers-Hall  •, 
and  diftribute  to  the  Hofpitals  of  Chrift- 
Church ,  St.  Bartholomew* s,  the  Spittle ,  Bedlam , 

St.  Thomas’s ,  and  the  Prifon  of  the  Poultry- 
Compter ,  10  l.  per  Annum  each  :  And  devis’d, 
that  his  faid  Truftees  fhou’d  permit  and  fuffer 
the  feven  Profeffors  aforefaid  to  dwell  in  his 
faid  Houfe  (now  call’d  Grejham-C allege )  and  ^ 

to  read  their  feveral  Lectures  there. 

This  Will  was  afterwards  confirm’d  by  an 
A 61  of  Parliament,  in  the  23d  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth ,  intituled,  An  AA  for  the  eftablifhing  an 
Agreement  between  Sir  Henry  Nevil ,  Knt.  and 
Dame  Anne  Grefham ,  Widow ,  for  the  better  per¬ 
forming  the  laft  Will  of  Sir  Thomas  Grefloam, 

Knt.  deceas’d ,  and  for  Payment  of  his  Debts. 

Thefe  Leblures  began  at  theDeceafe  of  the 
Lady  Anne  Grefham,  which  happen’d  Anno 
1596,  and  continu’d  till  the  Fire  1 666,  when 
the  City  being  burnt,  the  College  was  put  to 
the  fame  Ufes  as  Guildhall  us’d  to  be,  and 
the  inner  Court- Yard  was  affign’d  for  the 
Meeting  of  the  Merchants  till  the  Exchange 
fhou’d  be  rebuilt.  Here  were  alfo  Shops  made 
in  the  Piazza  and  Galleries  of  the  Houfe  for 
thofe  who  had  been  burnt  out  of  the  Exchange , 
which  for  fome  Time  interrupted  the  Ledures 
at  Grefham-College. 

The  Rents  of  the  Old  Exchange ,  during 
the  Life  of  the  Lady  Grefham ,  yielded  feven 
hundred  and  fifty-one  Pounds,  five  Shillings, 
per  Ann.  clear  Profit,  The  prefenc  Exchange 
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is  more  magnificent,  having  coft  the  City 
eighty  thoufandPounds  j  and  the  Rents  of  the 
Shops  at  firft  yielded  a  much  greater  Annual 
Rent  than  thole  of  the  former  ;  but  molt  of 
them  ftanding  empty  afterwards,  the  City 
began  to  difcontinue  the  Payment  of  the 
abovemention’d  Salaries  to  the  feveral  Pro- 
feffors  at  Grejham  College ,  about  the  Year 
1 699  *,  reprefenting  to  them,  That  Sir  Thomas 
Grejham1  s  Gift  had  run  them  into  Debt  ; 
That  the  Expence  of  rebuilding  the  Exchange? 
for  which  they  had  taken  up  large  Sums  at 
Intereft,  was  fo  great,  and  the  Income  of  the 
Exchange  fo  fmall,  the  Trade  there  being- 
fallen  off,  that  the  prefent  Profits  were  lefs 
than  the  Intereft  of  the  Money  borrow’d  to 
rebuild  it,  fo  that  there  was  no  Revenue  left 
to  maintain  and  fupport  the  Ufes  of  Sir 
Thomas  Grejham1  s  Will,  and  confequently 
they  were  not  in  a  Condition  to  pay  the 
Profeffors  their  Salaries  any  longer  ;  neither 
cou’d  they  be  at  the  Expence  of  repairing 
their  College  ;  and  they  infilled  alfo,  that 
the  Ground  Sir  Thomas  built  the  Exchange 
upon  was  not  his  own  Ground. 

To  which  it  was  anfwer’d.  That  no  extra¬ 
vagant  or  extraordinary  Expences  which  the 
City  had  been  at  in  building  the  Exchange 
more  magnificently  than  was  neceffary,  for 
their  own  Grandeur,  cou’d  be  urg’d  for  their 
Non-payment  of  the  Stipends  with  which  the 
Donor  had  charg’d  the  Premiffes  :  That  the 
City  ought  to  account  for  all  the  Rents  and 
Profits  from  the  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Grejham , 
before  they  cou’d  pretend  there  was  a  Defi¬ 
ciency  :  And  that  they  cou’d  not  now  con¬ 
trovert  the  Title  to  the  Ground  on  which  the 
Exchange  was  built. 


But 
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But  the  Truftees  Bill  refufing  to  pay  the  England, 
Profeffors  their  Salaries,  they  preferr’d  a  Bill 
in  Chancery  againft  the  City,  to  compell  them 
to  it :  Whereupon  the  Truftees  were  advis’d 
to  pay  them,  as  they  continue  to  do  to  this 
Day  j  and  there  are  Lectures  as  ufual  in  their 
Terms,  which  are  much  about  the  fame  Time 
as  the  common  Law-Terms  are  held  annually. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Account  of  Grejham 
College  and  the  Royal  Exchange  with  the  In¬ 
fer  ip  tion  we  find  on  the  latter,  viz.  Hoc  Gre- 
jhamii  Perijlyllium ,  Gentium  Commerdis  Sa¬ 
crum ,  Flammis  Extinttum  1666 ,  Auguftuis  e 
Cinere  Refur r exit  1669,  JVillo’  Eurnero  Milite 
Pretore. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter’s  is  fituated  on  the  St. Peters 
South  Side  of  Cornhill ,  near  the  Eaft  End  of  Cor nh ill, 
it,  almoft  contiguous  to  Gracechurch-Street 
it  is  built  of  Stone,  except  the  South  Side  and 
the  T ower,  which  are  Brick  ;  and  the  Dome 
and  Spire  over  them  Timber,  cover’d  with 
Lead.  The  Roof  within  is  camerated,  and 
fupported  with  fquare  Pillars,  adorn’d  with 
Pilafters  of  the  Corinthian  Order :  It  is  wain- 
fcotted  with  Oak  ten  Foot  high,  and  the  Chan¬ 
cel  feparated  from  the  Church  by  a  Screen  of 
feveral  fmall  fluted  Pillars  and  Arches,  four 
larger  Pilafters ,  and  a  ftngle  Cornifh  of 
the  Corinthian  Order,  there  being  a  handfome 
Apperture  out  of  the  middle  Ifle  into  the 
•Chancel.  The  Altar-Piece  alfo  is  of  Oak, 
adorn’d  with  Pilafters  of  the  lonick  Order  : 

The  Intercolumns,  the  Decalogue,  (Ac,  as 
ufual,  under  a  Glory,  between  two  Cheru- 
bims.  The  Outfide  of  the  Church  is  adornld 
with  Pilafters,  Entablature  and  Pediment,  of 
:the  lonick  Order,  .with  Vafes,  Cartouches, 

(Ac.  At  the  Weft  End  is  a  pretty  Gallery, 
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England/fupported  with  Columns  of  the  T ufcan  Order, 
and  the  Infide  of  the  Roof  divided  into  Pan- 
nels  and  Arches  of  Fret- Work.  Here  are 
alfo  four  ornamental  Door-Cafes  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Order,  with  Enrichments  of  Cherubims, 
Flowers,  Cartouches,  &c.  the  Length  of  the 
Church  being  eighty  Foot,  the  Breadth  forty- 
feven,  the  Height  forty,  and  the  Height  of 
the  Steeple  an  hundred  and  forty  Foot. 

St .Peters  But  this  Church,  if  we  may  credit  the  vul- 

antiently  gar  Tradition,  is  much  more  venerable,  on 
the  Me-  Account  of  its  Antiquity  and  Prerogatives, 
tropoli-  than  for  the  Elegancy  of  its  Strufture  or  Or- 
*an  naments  (for  it  is  faid  to  have  been  antiently 
Church.  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  the  Kingdom,  I 
mean,  the  antient  St.  Peter's,  which  flood 
where  this  does  now  ;  for  the  prefent  Fabrick 
above  defcrib’d,  is  entirely  new).  This  Tra¬ 
dition  is  flill  preferv’d  in  a  Table  hung  up  in 
the  prefent  Church,  a  Copy  whereof  follows, 
(vfc.) 

4  Be  it  known  unto  all  Men,  That  the 

*  Year  of  our  Lord  God,  Anno  179,  Lucius , 
4  the  firfl  Chriflian  King  of  this  Land,  then 
4  call’d  Britain,  founded  the  firfl  Church  in 
4  London,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Church  of  St. 
4  Peter  upon  Cornhill  and  he  founded  there 
4  an  Archbifhop’s  See,  and  made  that  Church 
4  the  Metropolitan  and  chief  Church  of  this 

*  Kingdom,  and  fo  endur’d  the  Space  of 
4  400  Years,  unto  the  coming  of  St.  Aujlint 
4  the  Apoflle  of  England,  the  which  was  fent 
4  into  this  Land  by  St.  Gregory,  the  Dodlor 
4  of  the  Church  in  the  Time  of  King  Ethel- 
4  bert  ;  and  then  was  the  Archbifhop’s  See 
4  and  Pall  remov’d  from  the  forefaid  Church 
4  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill ,  unto  Dereberi- 
&  nam,  that  now  is  call’d  Canterbury,  and 
4  there  remaineth  to  this  Day  j  and  Millet 

t  Monk , 
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‘  Monk ,  the  which  came  into  the  Land  with  England. 
St,  Aufiin,  was  made  the  firft  Bifhop  of  Lon- 
don ,  and  his  See  was  made  in  P aul' s  Church  ; 
and  this  Lucius ,  King,  was  the  firft  Founder 
of  St.  Peter's,  Church  upon  Cornhill ,  and  he 
reign’d  in  this  Land  after  Brute ,  Anno  1214 
Years  :  and  the  Years  of  our  Lord  God 
Anno  124,  Lucius  was  crown’d  King,  and 
the  Years  of  his  Reign  were  77  Years,  and 
he  was  ( after  fome  Chronicle )  buried  at 
London -,  and  (after  fome  Chronicle)  he  was 
buried  at  Gloucefter ,  in  that  Place  where 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis  ftandeth  now,5 
Whether  any  Credit  is  to  be  given  to  this, 
pr  not,  I  find  it  generally  agreed  that  London 
was  antiently  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop,  and 
Metropolitan  of  Britain  ;  only  fome  are  in- 
din’d  to  think,  that  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter's 
rit  Weftminfter  was  the  Metropolitan  Church, 
ind  others  contend  for  St.  Peter's  Cornhill :  I 
xiuft  declare  my  felf  for  the  latter,  it  not  being 
=?afy  to  conceive  that  the  Metropolitan  Church 
Fou’d  ftand  a  Mile  and  half  at  leaft  out;  of 
jche  Capital  City  to  which  it  is  faid  to  belong. 
rLhis  Parifh  confifts  of  feveral  Houfes  in  Corn- 
billy  Bifhopfgate-Street ,  Leaden-Iiall-Street  and 
Sracechurch-Street ,  all  Leaden-Hall-  Market y 
except  the  Herb-Market  •,  Loken-Houfe-Tard 
ftiere,  Pav'd  Alley,  with  other  Alleys  and 
^Courts  leading  out  of  them,  containing  in  all 
1 7 1  Houfes. 

'  The  Church  of  St.  Michael’s  alfo  is  fituated 
pn  the  South  fide  of  Cornhill,  a  little  to  the  cfraei> s] 
Weft  ward  of  St.  Peter’s :  It  is  a  handfome  church, 
well-finiflh’d  Church,  but  the  Beauty  of  it  is 
Jthe  fine  fquare  Tower  and  Pinnacles  lately 
,ere£ted,  which  exceed  any  thing  of  the  Kind 
jin  London ,  and  are  a  great  Ornament  to  the 
j  '  Tt  2  City, 
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England.  City.  It  is  alfo  admir’d  for  its  tuneable  Ring 
W’W  of  Bells,  with  which  the  Town  is  entertain’d 
every  Week,  as  well  as  on  Feftivals  and  Days 
ofRejoycing.  This  is  a  kind  ofMufick  in 
which  we  are  arriv’d  at  a  much  greater  Per-  ; 
fedtion  than  our  Anceflors  attain’d  to,  and  are 
not  excell’d  in  it  by  any  Nation  of  Europe 
that  I  am  acquainted  with.  They  have  Bells 
for  Chimes,  indeed,  on  the  other  fide  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  that  play  like  thofe  of  the  Exchange ,  but 
fcarce  any  where  a  good  Steeple  of  Bell§  to 
be  rung  by  Hand  ;  and  one  wou’d  be  tempted 
to  think  that  Foreigners  had  been  confulted  in 
the  Structure  of  our  New  Churches,  that 
there  is  not  a  Ring  of  Bells  in  any  of  them, 
and  fcarce  a  Steeple  that  will  bear  one.  Some 
are  apt  to  look  on  this  as  ominous,  and  to 
prognofticate  their  being  one  Day  converted 
into  Meeting-Houfes.  The  Parifh  of  St.  Mi-  , 
chad's  confifts  of  a  good  Part  of  Cornhill ,  and 
of  the  Lanes  and  Alleys  that  fall  into  it,  con¬ 
taining  122  Dwelling-Houfes,  and  near  half 
the  Royal  Exchange. 

The  Officers  of  this  Ward  are,  an  Aider- 
man,  his  Deputy,  four  ( or  fix )  Common- 
Council-Men,  four  Conftables,  four  Scaven¬ 
gers,  fixteen  for  the  Wardmote-Inqueft,  and 
a  Beadle. 

X.ang-  Langborne-Ward ,  fo  call’d  of  a  Bourne  or 

borne-  Brook  that  had  its  Source  in  it,  and  run  down 
Ward*  Fenchurch-Street ,  is  bounded  by  Cornhill-Wi in 
towards  the  North,  by  Aldgate  and  Tower- 
Street-Wards  towards  the  Eaft,  by  Dowgat. 
and  Billingjg ate -Wards  towards  the  South,  anc 
by  Walbrook-Ward  towards  the  Weft. 
Principal  The  principal  Streets  in  this  Ward  are^ 
Streets.  Part  of  Lombard-Street ,  Part  of  Fenchurch- 
Street j  Part  of  Lime-Street ,  and  Part  of  Grace 
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d)ur'ch-Street\  with  Part  of  the  Courts,  Lanes  England, 
and  Alleys  in  them,  particularly  White- Hart- 
Court ,  Exchange- Alley,  Sherborn-Lane ,  Ao- 
church-Lane,  St.  Nicholds-Lane ,  Mark-Lane, 
Mincing-Lane,  Rood-Lane,  Cullum-Cour t , 
Philpot-Lane ,  and  Braben-Court. 

Lombard-Street,  which  runs  from  Grace-  Lombard 
church-Street  to  Stocks-LAarket,  confins  ol  well-'  Street. 
built  lofty  Houfes,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Bank¬ 
ers,  Goldfmiths,  Mercers,  and  other  confi- 
derable  Trade! men,  at  lead:  it  Was  fo  very 
lately  s  but  there  are  few'  private  Bankers 
here,  or  indeed  in  any  Part  ot  tne  Town  at 
prefent,  moft  People  lodging  their  Money  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  with  the  South-Sea 
or  India  Company.  One  great  Fault  in  this 
Street  is,  that  it  is  very  narrow,  efpecially 
towards  the  Weft  End  :  It  is  laid  to  have  ob¬ 
tain’d  the  Name  of  Lombard-Street  from  the 
Lumbards,  or  Italian  Merchants,  negotiating 
their  Affairs  here  •,  or,  according  to  others, 
from  being  the  Refidence  of  Bankers  and 
U hirers,  who  lent  Money  upon  jewels  and 
other  Pawns,  fuch  Places  being  call’d  Lum¬ 
bar  d-Houfes  at  this  Day  on  the  othei  fide  tne 
Water. 

Fenchurch -Street  extends  from  Aldgate- 
Street  Eaftward  to  Grace  church-Street,  and  is  church* 
of  a  good  Length  and  Breadth,  well  built  Street, 
and  inhabited,  and  receiv’d  its  Name  from  its 
Situation  on  a  Bog,  or  Morals,  form  d  by  tne 
Bourne  or  Brook  which  formerly  had  its 
Source  here.  Others  are  of  Opinion,  it  was 
call’d  Fenchurch-Street  from  the  Latin  Woid 
Fcenutn,  becaufe  Hay  was  fold  here. 

Gracechurch-Street ,  or  GraJJchurch-Street ,  QraCe* 
which  runs  from  Fijh-Street-Hill  to  Bijhopf-  church 
Fate-Street ,  has  been  already  deferib’d.  I  fliall  Streep 
-  '  only 
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England,  only  obferve  further,  that  it  is  fuppos’d  to 
have  receiv’d  its  Name  from  the  Herb-Mar- 
Ztm-  ket  held  here.  Lime-Street  alfo,  that  runs 
Street.  from  Fenchurch-Street  to  Leaden-Hall-Street ; 
has  been  already  defcrib’d  :  As  to  St.  S within' s- 
Lane,  Abchurch-Lane ,  St.  Nicholas -Lane,  and 
St.  dement  5-Lane ,  thefe  all  lye  on  the  South 
fide  of  Lombard-Street ;  and  on  the  North  fide 
are  Pope' 5-Head- Alley,  Ex  change -Alley,  Bir- 
chin-Lane ,  and  George-Tard ,  all  well  built 
and  inhabited,  and  much  frequented  by  Mer¬ 
chants,  Brokers,  and  other  bufy  People  of 
this  great  City. 

Publick  The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are. 
Build-  the  P oft -Office,  Ironmonger s-H all ,  Pewterers- 
ings.  Hall  the  Churches  of  Allhallows  Lombard- 
Street,  St.  Edmond’ s  Lombard-Street,  St.  Mary 
IVoolnoth,  St.  Dionys  Backchurch ,  and  St.  All¬ 
hallows  Stayning. 

hPofl-Of-  The  Poft-Ojftce  is  fituatedon  the  South  fide 
flee.  of  Lombard-Street,  near  Stocks-Market :  It 
was  the  Dwelling-Houfe  of  Sir  Robert  Vyner 
in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  II  :  The  princi¬ 
pal  Entrance  is  out  of  Lombard-Street  thro’  a 
great  Gate  and  Pafiage  that  leads  into  a  hand- 
fome  pav’d  Court,  about  which  are  the  feve- 
ral  Offices  for  receiving  and  diftributing  Let¬ 
ters,  extremely  well  contriv’d. 

Letters  and  Packets  are  difpatch’d  from 
hence  every  Monday  to  France,  Italy ,  Spain , 
Flanders,  Germany ,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Kent , 
and  the  Downs. 

Every  Fueftlay  to  the  United  Netherlands , 
Germany,  Swedeland,  Denmark,  and  to  all 
Parts  of  England ,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Every  Wednefday  to  Kent  only,  and  the 
Downs , 

Every 
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Every  Thurfday  to  France ,  Spain ,  Italy ,  England, 
and  all  Parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Every  Friday  to  the  Auftrian  and  United 
Netherlands ,  Germany ,  Sweden ,  Denmark ,  and 
to  and  the  Downs. 

Every  Saturday  to  all  Parts  of  England » 

Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  Poll  goes  alfo  every  Day  to  thofe  Pla¬ 
ces  where  the  Court  refides,  as  alfo  to  the 
ufual  Stations  and  Rendezvous  of  his  Majefty’s 
Fleet,  as  the  Downs ,  Spithead ,  and  to  Tun¬ 
bridge^  during  the  Seafon  for  drinking  the 
Waters,  &c. 

Letters  and  Packets  are  receiv’d  from  all 
Parts  of  England  and  Scotland ,  except  Wales , 
every  Monday ,  Wednefday  and  Friday  :  From 
Wales  every  Monday  and  Friday ;  and  from 
Kent  and  the  Downs  every  Day. 

His  Majefty  keeps  conftantly  for  the  T ranf- 
port  of  the  faid  Letters  and  P acquets  in  Times 
of  Peace, 

*\  France ,  3  Pacquet-Boats. 

Between  /  Spain  2 ,  one  in  a  Fortnight. 

England  >  Flanders ,  2  Pacquet-Boats. 
and  (  Holland ,  3  Pacquet-Boats. 

J  Ireland ,  3  Pacquet-Boats. 

And  at  Deal  2  Pacquet-Boats  for  the  Downs. 

Not  to  mention  the  extraordinary  Pacquet- 
Boats  in  Time  of  War  with  France  and  Spainy 
as  to  Lisbon  in  Portugal ,  to  the  Leeward 
IJlandsy  &c. 

A  Letter  containing  a  whole  Sheet  of  Pa¬ 
per  is  convey’d  80  Miles  for  3  d.  and  two 
Sheets  6  d.  and  an  Ounce  of  Letters  but  1  s. 

And  above  80  Miles  a  fingle  Letter  is  4  d.  a 
double  Letter  8  d.  and  an  Ounce  is.  4  d. 
and  that  in  lo  fhort  a  Time,  by  Night  as  well 
as  by  Day,  that  every  24  Hours  the  Poft  goes 
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1 20  Miles  •,  and  in  five  or  fix  Days  an  Anfwer 
of  a  Letter  may  be  had  from  any  Place  300 
Miles  diftantfrom  the  Writer. 

If  any  Gentleman  defires  to  ride  Poll  to 
any  principal  Town  in  England ,  Poft-Horfes 
are  always  in  Readinefs,  Three  Pence  only 
being  demanded  for  every  Mile,  and  to  the 
Poft-Boy  Four  Pence  for  conducting  him. 

Ironmongers-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  North 
fide  of  Fenchurch-Street ,  near  Bill'll er -Lane ^ 
and  makes  a  tolerable  Figure. 

P-ewterers-Hall  Hands  on  the  Weft  fide  of 
Lime-Street ,  and  contains  a  large  Hall,  Par¬ 
lour,  and  Court-Room,  wainfcotted,  and 
adorn’d  with  Fretwork  Cielings. 

The  Church  o‘i  Alh  allows  Lombard-Street  is 
fituated  on  the  North  fide  of  Lombard-Street, 
near  the  Eaft  End  :  It  is  a  handfome  Church, 
well  finifh’d  and  adorn’d,  particularly  the 
Altar-Piece  •,  the  Length  of  it  84  Feet,  the 
Breadth  52,  the  Lleight  30  ;  and  the  Height 
of  the  Tower,  which  is  fquare,  85  Foot.  The 
Parifti  confifts  of  Part  of  Lombard-Street ,  and 
Part  of  Gracechurch-Street ,  containing  1 03 
Houfes.  * 

Alh allow s-S tuning  is  fituated  on  the  Weft 
fide  of  Mark-Lane ,  near  Fenchurch-Street , 
faid  to  have  the  Addition  of  Stane ,  or  S tuning, 
given  it  on  Account  of  its  being  built  with 
Stone,  when  moft  other  Churches  were  of 
Brick  or  Timber.  It  is  a  fmall  Church,  and 
does  not  require  a  particular  Defcription. 

This  Parifti  comprehends  good  Part  of 
Billiter-Lane  and  Square ,  Part  of  Fenchurch- 
Street. ,  and  Mark-Lane ,  the  Number  of  Hou- 
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fes  being  about  100. 


St.  Dio.nys ,  or  St.  Denis  Backchurch ,  rebuilt 
fince  the  Fire,  is  fituated  on  the  Weft  fide  of 
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Lime-Street ,  near  Fenchurch-Street ,  built  part-  England 
ly  of  Stone,  and  partly  Brick,  prettily  finilh’d 
and  adorn’d,  being  66  Feet  in  Length,  59  in 
Breadth,  34  in  Height,  and  the  Tower  90 
Foot  high.  This  Parifh  comprehends  part  of 
Fenchurch-Street ,  part  of  Lime-Street ,  and 
part  of  Cullum-Street,  containing  143  Houfes. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  is  fitua-  gt  M 
ted  on  the  South  fide  of  Lombard-Street ,  near  jp-00inDt% 
the  Weft  End  of  it,  adjoining  to  Sherborn-  an<j  gt. 
Lane.  It  is  lately  fubftantially  rebuilt  of  Port-  Mary 
land  Stone,  and  reckon’d  among  the  Fifty  Wool- 
New  Churches  that  were  enabled  to  be  built  church . 
in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  tho’  it  be  an  old 
Foundation.  The  Walls  are  of  a  prodigious 
Thicknefs,  more  like  thofe  of  a  Caftle  than  a 
Church,  whereby  it  was  intended  to  keep  out 
the  Noife  of  the  Coaches,  which  in  this  nar¬ 
row  Street  wou’d  other  wife  drown  the  Preach¬ 
er’s  Voice.  The  Church  is  not  large,  any 
more  than  the  Parifh,  which  contains  but  89 
Dwelling-Houfes,  in  Sherborn- Lane,  Lom¬ 
bard-Street,  Dove-Court,  Bear-Binder-Lane , 
Swithing-Lane ,  Abchurch-Lane ,  Exchange- 
Alley,  Pope'  s-Head- Alley,  and  Cardinal'  s-Cap- 
Alley  :  And  the  Parifh  of  St.  Mary  Woolchurch, 
which  was  after  the  Fire  united  to  this,  corn- 
tains  all  the  Eaft  fide  of  Stocks-Market,  part 
of  Sherborn-Lane ,  part  of  Lombard-Street , 
part  of  Cornhill  and  Bear-Binder-Lane ,  and 
part  of  Walbrook  and  Buckler sbury,  amounting 
to  64  Houfes. 

The  Church  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  is  fitua-  gti 
ted  on  the  North  fide  of  Lombard-Street,  a  mind's 
little  to  the  Eaftward  of  Bir chin-Lane ,  dedi-  Lombard 
cated  to  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr ,  Street . 
whofe  Name  it  bears.  It  is  built  North  and 
South,  the  Altar  being  at  the  North  End  : 
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The  Roof  is  flat,  and  no  Pillars  to  fupport  it : 
The  Length  is  69  Foot,  the  Breadth  39,  and 
the  Height  32,  and  that  of  the  Steeple  90 
Foot  in  Height  •,  the  whole  being  well  finiffi’d 
and  adorn’d.  The  Pariffi  contains  97  Dwel- 
ling-Houfes,  which  ftand  in  Lombard-Street , 

• Plough-Court ,  'Three-King-Court ,  George-Tard 
and  Alley ,  and  Bir chin- Lane. 

The  Pariffi  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeon ,  which  is 
united  to  St.  Edmund’ s,  contains  50  Dwel- 
ling-Houfes  in  Abchurch-Lane ,  St.  Nicholas- 
Lane ,  and  Fox  Ordinary.  The  Officers  of 
this  Ward  are,  an  Alderman,  his  Deputy, 
eight  Common-Council-Men,  fiteen  Confta- 
bles,  nine  Scavengers,  feventeen  of  the  Ward- 
mote-Inqueft,  and  a  Beadle. 

Billingfg  ate -Ward  is  bounded  by  Langbourne- 
Ward  towards  the  North,  by  Tower-Street- 
Ward  on  the  Eaft,  by  the  River  Thames  on 
the  South,  and  by  Bridge-Ward  within  on  the 
Weft.  The  principal  Streets  and  Places 
in  this  Ward  are,  Thames-Street ,  Little  Eaft - 
cheapo  Pudding-Lane ,  Botolph’ s-Lane,  Love- 
Lane ,  St.  Mary  Hill ,  and  Rood-Lane. 

That  Part  of  Thames-Street  which  lies  in 
this  Ward,  extends  from  Smart’s  Key  in  the 
Eaft,  to  St.  Magnus  Church  at  the  Bridge-Foot 
in  the  Weft.  This  Street  is  tolerably  broad, 
and  well  built ;  but  fo  crowded  with  Carts 
perpetually  driving  to  and  from  the  Wharfs 
on  the  Thames  fide,  or  Handing  in  the  Street 
for  a  Fare,  and  is  fo  wet  and  dirty,  that  no 
Man  wou’d  pafs  thro’  it,  much  lefs  dwell  in 
it,  if  his  Bufinefs  did  not  oblige  him. 

Little  Eaftcheap  extends  from  Rood-Lane 
Weftward  to  Gracechurch-Street,  and  is  chiefly 
conflderable  for  its  Shambles. 


Pudding - 
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Pudding-Lane  runs  from  Thames-Street  England. 
Northward  into  Little  Eaftcheap ,  on  the  Eaft 
[ide  whereof,  two  hundred  and  two  Foot  di-  — 
reftly  Eaft  of  the  Monument ,  the  great  Fire 
began,  Anno  1666. 

Botolph-Lane,  a  little  to  the  Eaftward  of  Botolph- 
Pudding-Lane ,  runs  from  Thames-Street  North-  Lane. 
ward  into  Little  Eaftcheap ,  in  which  feveral 
Orange-Merchants  have  their  Houfes. 

Love-Lane ,  to  the  Eaftward  of  Botolph-  Love- 
Lane ,  runs  parallel  to  it  from  Thames-Street  to  Lane. 
Eaftcheap. 

St.  Mary  Hill  lies  to  the  Eaftward  of  Love -  St.  Mary 
Lane ,  and  runs  alfo  from  Thames-Street  to  Hill. 
Eaftcheap ,  parallel  to  Love-Lane. 

Rood-Lane  runs  from  Eaftcheap ,  or  rather  Rooi- 
Little  Tower-Street,  Northward  into  Fenchurch-  Lane » 
Street ,  faid  to  have  receiv’d  its  Name  from  a 
Rood  or  Crucifix  fet  up  in  the  Church- Yard 
adjoining  before  the  Reformation,  and  demo- 
lifh’d  by  an  unknown  Hand  29th  Henry  VIII, 

Anno  1538. 

The  Wharfs,  or  Keys,  as  they  lye  on  the  Wharfs 
Thames  fide  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  are,  Smart's  jn  Sil- 
Key ,  Billingfgate ,  Little  Sower’s  Key ,  Great  lingfgate 
Sower’s  Key ,  Botolph’ s  Wharf,  Cox's  Key ,  and 
Wharf,  which  laft  is  the  next  Key  to  the 
Bridge  •,  of  which  Billingfgate  is  much  the  moft 
capacious,  and  moft  reforted  to  :  It  is  a  kind 
of  lquare  Dock,  or  Inlet,  having  Keys  on 
three  fides  of  it,  to  which  the  Veflels  lye  clofe 
while  they  are  unloading.  By  a  Statute  of 
10th  and  1  ith  of  William  III,  it  was  enaded, 
c  That -^Billingfgate  ftiou’d  be  a  free  Market  miingft 
s  for  Fiih.  every  Day  in  the  Week  except  Sun-  gate  a 
4  days:  That  a Fiftiing- Veflel  ftiou’d  pay  no  freeMar- 
4  other  Toll  or  Duty  than  the  Ad  prefcribes,  ket  tor 

viz.  Every  Veflel  of  Salt-Filh,  for  Ground- 
U  u  2  ‘  ages 
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4  age,  8  d.  -per  Diem ,  and  20  d.per  Voyage  : 

4  A  Lobfter-Boat  2  d.  a  Day  Groundage,  and 
4  13  d.  the  Voyage :  Every  Dogger-Boat,  or 
4  Smack  with  Sea-Filh,  2  d.per  Diem  Ground- 
4  age,  and  13  d.  the  Voyage:  Every  Oyfter- 
4  Veffel  2  d.  a  Day  Groundage,  and  a  Half- 
4  penny  per  Bufhel  Metage.  And  that  it 
4  fhou’d  be  lawful  for  any  Perfon  who  fhou’d 
4  buy  Fifh  in  the  faid  Market,  to  fell  the 
4  fame  in  any  other  Market  or  Place  in  Lon- 
4  don,  or  elfewhere,  by  Retail.*  And  becaufe 
the  Fifhmongers  us’d  to  buy  up  great  Part  of 
the  Fifh  at  Billingfgate ,  and  then  divide  the 
fame  among  themfelves,  in  order  to  fet  an 
extravagant  Price  upon  them,  it  was  ena&ed, 
4  That  no  Perfon  fhou’d  buy,  or  caufe  to  be 
4  bought  in  the  faid  Market  of  Billingfgate, 
4  any  Quantity  of  Fifh  to  be  divided  by  Lot 
4  among  the  Fifhmongers,  or  other  Perfons, 
4  with  an  Intent  to  fell  them  afterwards  by 
4  Retail ;  and  that  no  Filhmonger  fhou’d  buy 
4  any  more  than  for  his  own  Ufe,  on  Pain  of 
4  20  /.’  And  by  6th  Anna  it  was  enafted, 
4  That  no  Perfon  fhou’d  buy  Fifh  at  Billingf- 
*  gate  to  fell  again  in  the  fame  Market ;  and 
4  that  none  but  Fifhermen,  their  Wives  or 
4  Servants,  fhou’d  fell  Fifh  by  Retail  at  Bil- 
4  lingfgate ;  and  that  none  fhou’d  buy  or  fell 
4  Fifh  there  before  the  Ringing  of  the  Mar- 
4  ket-Bell.* 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are. 
Butcher s-Hall,  and  the  Churches  of  St.  Mary 
Hill ,  St.  Margaret  Pattens ,  and  St.  "George  in 
Botolph-Lane. 

Butcher s-HMl  is  fituated  on  the  Eaft  fide  of 
Pudding-Lane ,  confiding  of  three  large  hand- 
fome  Rooms,  wainfcotted,  and  adorn’d  with 
Fretwork. 

St. 
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St.  Mary  Hill  Church  is  fituated  on  the  England- 
Well  fide  of  the  Street  call’d  St.  Mary  Hill, 
about  the  middle  of  it  ;  and  being  burnt  down  SJf  Jrary 
in  the  great  Fire,  was  rebuilt  Anno  1672  :  It  w  * 
is  in  Length  96  Foot,  in  Breadth  60,  and  in 
Height  2  6 ;  the  Cupola  over  the  middle  Ille 
38  Foot  high,  and  the  Steeple,  confiding  of 
a  Tower  and  Turret,  96  Foot  high;  being 
handfomely  wainfcotted  and  adorn’d. 

This  Parilh  confifts  of  137  Houfes,  in  St. 

Mary- Hill-Street,  Thames -Street  and  Love- 
Lane  :  And  the  Parilh  of  St.  Andrew  Huh-  ^n' 
hards  that  is  united  to  it,  81  Houfes,  in 
Little  Eaftcheap ,  Botolph-Lane ,  Philpot-Lane ,  ,  » 

Crofi-Lane  and  Lne-Lane.  _  U 

St.  Margaret  Pattens  Church  is  fituated  on  ^  Mar- 
the  North  fide  of  Little  Tower-Street ,  and  on  gam 
the  Eall  of  Rood-Lane :  It  is  one  of  thofe  that  fattens, 
was  burnt  Anno  1 666,  and  rebuilt  in  1687,  and  St. 
being  66  Feet  in  Length,  52  in  Breadth,  and  Gabriel 
32  in  Height;  the  Tower  and  Spire  about  Fen- 
198  Foot  in  Height,  the  whole  being  prettily  cburcb- 
finilh’d  and  adorn’d.  The  Parilh  confifts  of  btree  ' 

47  Houfes,  in  Eaftcheap ,  Rood-Lane  and 
Little  Tower-Street. 

The  Parilh  of  St.  Gabriel  Fenchurch-Street , 
united  with  it  fince  the  Fire,  contains  79 
Houfes,  in  Rood-Lane ,  Fenchurch-Street ,  Ri¬ 
der*  s-Court,  Cullum-Street ,  Fen-Court  and 
Mincing-Lane. 

St.  George* s  Botolph-Lane ,  is  fituated  on  the  „  „ 
Weft  fide  of  the  Lane,  about  the  middle  of  %’otoipjj_ 
it,  being  rebuilt  in  1 674.  The  Length  of  it  is  j rane> 

54  Foot,  the  Breadth  36,  the  Height  3  6,  and  st. 
and  that  of  the  Tower  84  ;  containing  50  Botolph’s 
Dwelling-Houfes,  in  Pudding-Lane ,  George-  Billing/ 
Lane  and  Botolph-Lane.  Sate- 
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England.  The  Pariffi  of  St.  Botolph’s  Billingfgate , 
C-^V^O  united  to  it  after  the  Fire,  contains  54  Hou¬ 
les,  in  Botolph-Lanc ,  Pudding-Lane  and 
Thames-Street ,  and  all  the  Keys  and  Wharfs 
between  Billingfgate  and  the  Bridge. 

The  Officers  of  this  Ward  are,  an  Aider- 
man,  his  Deputy,  feven  Common-Council- 
Men,  eleven  Conftables,  fix  Scavengers,  four¬ 
teen  W ardmote-Men,  and  a  Beadle. 

Bridge-Ward  within  is  bounded  by  Candle- 
wick-Ward  and  Langhorne-Ward  towards  the 
North,  by  Billingfgate -Ward  towards  the  Eaft, 
by  the  Thames  and  Bridge-Ward  without  to¬ 
wards  the  South,  and  by  Dowgate-Ward  and 
part  of  Candlewick-Ward  towards  the  Weft. 

The  principal  Streets  and  Places  whereof 
are,  London- Bridge,  New  Fifh-Street ,  Grace- 
church-Street  as  far  as  Fenchurch-Street , 
Thames-Street  from  Fifh-Street  to  the  Old 
Swan ,  part  of  St.  Martin’  s-Lane,  part  of 
St.  Michael’ s-Lane ,  and  part  of  Crooked- 
Lane.  The  Street  call’d  London-Bridge  has 
been  defcrib’d  already. 

NcwFiJh  New  Fifh-Street  lies  between  the  Bridge- 
Street.  Foot  and  Gracechurch-Street ,  upon  a  pretty 
fteep  Afcent,  and  is  a  Place  of  brisk  Trade, 
but  chiefly  for  Fiffimongers,  from  whence  it 
receives  its  Name. 

Gracechurch-Street ,  a  fpacious  well  built 
Street,  from  whence  we  afeend  from  Fifh- 
Street  to  Cornhill ,  has  been  defcrib’d  above. 

That  Part  of  Thames-Street  which  is  in  this 
W ard  has  very  little  Beauty  in  it,  and  is  al- 
moft  as  much  throng’d  with  Carts  as  that  to 
the  Eaftward  of  Fifh-Street.  St.  Michael’ s- 
Lane  runs  from  Thames-Street  Northward  to 
Great  Eaflcheap , 
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Crooked-Lane ,  fo  call’d  from  its  Form,  runs  England 
from  St.  Michael' s-Lane  to  Fiftj-Street ,  and  is 
moft  remarkable  for  the  Dutch  Toys  fold  Crooked- 
here.  ^  Lmc' 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are,  public^ 
London- Bridge,  the  Monument ,  Fijhmongers-  Build- 
Hall ,  and  the  Churches  of  St.  Magnus  and  St.  ings. 
Bennet  Gracechurch. 

The  Bridge  has  been  treated  of  already, 
and  therefore  I  proceed  to  the  Defcription  of 
that  celebrated  Pillar  ufually  call’d  THE 
MONUMENT,  which  Hands  on  the  ^ 
Weft  fide  of  Fijh- Street -Hill,  a  little  to  the  ntment. 
Northward  of  the  Bridge,  in  a  little  Square 
call’d  Monument-Yard.  This  Pillar  was  crecft- 
ed  by  the  Legiflative  Authority,  in  Memory 
of  the  Fire  Anno  1666,  and  was  defign’cl  by 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren.  It  is  a  fluted  Column, 
two  hundred  and  two  Foot  high  from  the 
Ground  *,  the  greateft  Diameter  of  the  Shaft 
15  Foot,  and  the  Plinth,  or  loweft  Part  of  the 
Pedeftal,  28  Foot  fquare,  and  40  Foot  high ; 
the  whole  being  of  Portland  Stone,  except  the 
Stair-Cafe  within,  which  is  of  black  Marble, 
containing  345  Steps,  ten  Inches  and  an  half 
broad,  and  fix  Inches  deep ;  and  a  Balcony 
on  the  Outfide  32  Foot  from  the  top,  on 
which  is  a  gilded  Flame.  The  Front  of  the 
Pedeftal  towards  the  Weft,  contains  a  Repre- 
fentation  of  the  Fire,  and  the  Refurredion  of 
the  prefent  City  out  of  the  Ruins  of  the  for¬ 
mer. 

On  the  North  Side  is  this  Infcription  : 

Anno  Chrijli  1 666,  Die  4  Nonas  Septembris, 

Fine  in  Orient em  pedum  102  intcvallo,  (quee  eft  fcrjpt.jOBS 
hujufee  Columnce  Altitude)  erupit  de  media  notte  made  by 
incendum ,  quod  vento  fpirante  hauftt  etiam  the  City. 
longinopia  C?  partes  per  omnes  populabundum 
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England .ferebatur  cum  impetu  £3  fragore  incredibili  89 
Templa ,  Portas ,  Prcetcrium,  Aides  public  as  ^ 
Ptochotrophia ,  Scholas ,  Bibliothecas ,  Infularum 
magnum  numerum ,  Domum  13200,  Aim  400, 
abfumfit  de  26  Regionibus  15  funditus  delevit, 
alias  8  laceras  13  femiuftas  reliquit.  Urbis  Ca¬ 
daver  ad  43  6  jugera  hinc  ab  Arce  per  Tamifis 
rip  am  ad  Templariorum  Fanum ,  Mine  ab  Euro 
AquilonaliPorta fecundumMuros  ad  FofcceFletance 
Caput  porrexit  :  Adverfus  opes  Civium  (3  For- 
tunasinfeftum ,  erg-#  AitaJ  innocuum ,  utper  omnia 
referret  fupremam  Mam  Mundi  Exufiionem. 

Velox  C lades  fuit :  Exiguum  tempus  eandem 
vidit  Civitatem  florentiffima?n  £3  null  am. 

<p °rtio  Die ,  am  /m  plane  evicerat  Humana 
Confilia  i 3  Subfidia  omnia ,  Ccelitus ,  par  9?  ere- 
dereftuffus,  fteiit  fat  alts  Ignis  £3  quavaverfume- 
languit  [Sed  Furor  Papiftibus,  quitamdirapatra- 
vit  nondum  refiinguitur .]  Which  laft  Words 
were  eras’d  at  King  James' s  Accefiion  to  the 
Crown,  and  re-inferib’d  foon  after  the  Revo 
lution. 

In  Englifio  thus : 

In  the  Tear  of  Chrift  1666 ,  the  2d  Day  of 
September,  Eaftwardfrom  hence  at  theDiftance 
0/202  Foot ,  (the  Height  of  this  Column)  about 
Midnight ,  a  Azrc  out,  which 

driven  on  by  a  high  IFind ,  only  wafted  the 

adjacent  Parts ,  alfo  Places  very  remote , 

with  incredible  Noife  and  Fury.  It  confum'd  8  9 
Churches ,  £/ae  City-Gates ,  Guild-Hall,  many 
publick  Structures ,  Hofpitals ,  Schools ,  Libraries , 
17*/?  Number  of  ftately  Edifices ,  1 3  200  Dwel- 
ling-Houfes ,  400  Streets :  of  26  IVards  it  utter¬ 
ly  deftrofd  15,  left  8  others  flatter'd  and 
half  burnt.  The  Ruins  of  the  City  were  436 
Acres ,  from  the  Tower  by  the  Thames  fide  to 
the  Temple-Church ;  from  North- Eaft 
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Cate  along  the  City-Wall  to  Holborn-Bridge  :  England, 
‘To  the  EJlates  and  Fortunes  of  the  Citizens  it  was  O'V’Ni 
mercilefs ,  hut  to  their  Lives  very  favourable , 
z7  might  in  all  Things  refemhle  the  l aft  Con - 
flagration  of  the  World. 

The  DeftruVion  was  fudden,  for  in  a  ftnall 
Space  of  Time  the  fame  City  was  feen  moft  flou - 
rijhing,  and  reduc'd  to  nothing. 

Three  Days  after ,  when  this  fatal  Fire  bad 
baffled  all  human  Counfels  and  Endeavours ,  in 
the  Opinion  of  all ,  as  it  were ,  by  the  Will  of 
Heaven ,  i*  flopp'd,  and  on  every  fide  was  ex - 
tingnifh'd. 

On  the  South  Side, 

Carolus  II.  C.  Mart.  F.  Mag.  Brit.  Fran . 

Hib.  Rex,  Fid.  D.  Princeps  Clementifflimus , 
miferatus  lubluofam  rerum  faciem  plurima  fu - 
m antibus  jam  tarn  Ruinis  in  folatium ,  Civium  & 

Urbis  face  Ornamentum  providit ;  Tributum  re- 
miftt,  PrecesOrdinisid  Populi  Londinenfis  retulit 
adRegniSenatum ,  continuo  decrevit  uti publico, 

Opera  P  ecunia, public  a  ex  vertigali  Carbonis  Foffllis 
criunddinmelioremFormamreftituerentur  \  utique 
Hides  S acres  id  D. Pauli  Templum  a  Fundamentis 
cmniaMagnificentidexftruerentur  \  Pontes,  Porto*, 
Carceres  novi  fierunt ,  emundarentur  Alvei,  Via 
ad  regulam  ref  ponder  ent ,  Clivi  complanarentur , 
aperirentur  Angiportus,  Fora  id  Macella  in  Areas 
fepofitas  eliminarentur.  Cenfuit  etiam  utifngul/s 
Domus Murisintergerinis  concluderentur,  univerfa 
in  Frontem  pari  Altitudine  confurgerent ,  omnefq  5 
Parietes  Saxo  quadrato  eiut  Coclo  latere  folida~ 
rentur,  utiqy  nemini  liceret. ultra  feptennium  cedifi~ 
cando  immorari :  ad  hoc  lites  de  terminis  oritur  as 
Lege  lata  prcefcidit  :  adjecit  quoque  S applications 
Annuas  •,  id  ad  ceternam  Pofteromm  Memoriam* 

H.C .  P.  C. 

Yol.  XIY.  X  x 
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England.  Feftinatur  undique  refurgit  Londinum,  major 
l/W  Celeritate  an  Splendor  e  incertum.  Unum  Trienni 
urn  abfolvit  quod  Seculi  Opus  credebatur. 

In  Lnglifto  thus : 

Charles  II,  Son  of  Charles  the  Martyr ,  King 
of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  tht 
Faith ,  a  moft  gracious  Prince ,  commiferating 
the  deplorable  State  of  Things ,  while  the  Ruin, 
were  yet  fmoaking ,  provided  for  the  Comfort  oj 
his  Citizens  and  Ornament  of  his  City  ;  remittee 
their  T axes ,  and  referred  the  Petitions  of  tht 
Magif  rates  and  Inhabitants  to  the  Parliament^ 
who  immediately  pafs’d  an  Act,  That  publick 
Works  fhould  be  reftor’d  to  a  greater  Beauty  with 
publick  Money ,  to  be  rais’d  by  an  Impofition  upon 
Coals  :  That  Churches ,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St, 
Paulh,  fhou’d  be  rebuilt  from  their  Foundation 
with  all  Magnificence  :  That  Bridges ,  Gates 
and  Prifons  fhou’d  be  new  made ,  the  Shores 
cleans’d ,  the  Streets  made  ftrait  and  regular , 
fitch  as  were  ft  cep  level!  d,  and  thofe  too  narrow 
made  wider ,  and  Markets  and  Sha?nbles  remov’d 
to  feparate  Places.  They  alfo  enadled ,  That  every 
Houfe  fhou’d  be  built  with  Party  TV alls,  and  all 
in  Front  rais’d  of  equal  Height ,  and  thofe  Walls 
all  of  fquar’d  Stone  or  Brick  j  and  that  no  Man 
fhou’d  delay  Building  beyond  the  Space  of  feven 
Tears  :  Moreover ,  Came  was  taken  by  Law 
to  prevent  all  Suits  about  their  Bounds ;  alfo 
Anniverfary  Prayers  were  enjoin’d  ;  and  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  Memory  hereof  to  Pofterity ,  they 
caus’d  this  Column  to  be  erected. 

The  Work  was  carried  on  with  Diligence  5 
London  is  reftor’d  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
with  greater  Speed  or  Beauty  :  a  three  Tears  Time 
finifh’d  what  was  fuppos’d  to  be  the  Bufinefs  of 
an  Age. 

Over 
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Over  the  Door  on  the  Eaft  fide  is  the  following  England. 

Infcription : 

Inepta  Richardo  Ford ,  Equ.  Protore  Lond. 

A .  D.  1 67 1 .  Perdutfa  altius  Georgia  Waterman , 

'Eq.  P.  V.  Roberto  Hanfon ,  Eq.  P.  V.  Gitlielmo 
Hooker ,  Eq.  P.  V.  Roberto  Finer ,  Eq.  P.  V. 

Jofepho  Sheldon ,  Eq.  P.  V.  perfeffia  Thomas 
[Davis ,  Eq.  Urb.  AnnoDom.  1677. 

,  Englilh’d  thus : 

'  This  was  begun ,  -Sir  Richard  Ford,  Knt. 
being  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  the  Tear 
1671  •,  carried  on  by  Sir  George  Waterman, 

RTh*.  -Sir  Robert  Hanfon,  Knt.  Sir  William 
Hooker,  Knt.  Sir  Robert  Viner,  Knt.  Sir 
fofeph  Sheldon,  Knt.  Lord  Mayors  ;  and 
iniflfd,  Sir  Thomas  Davies,  Knt.  being  Lord 
Mayor ,  in  the  Tear  1 677, 

Round  the  Bafe  of  the  Pedeftal  are  thele 
Words,  which  King  James  II  caus’d  to  be 
iras’d,  but  they  were  engraven  on  it  again 
ifter  the  Revolution. 

This  Pillar  was  fet  up  in  perpetual  Remem¬ 
brance  of  the  mofi  dreadful  Burning  this  Pro- 
ejlant  City ,  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  T 'reachery 
'.nd  Malice  of  the  Popifh  Faction  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September ,  in  the  Tear  of  our  Lord 
666,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  their  horrid 
Hot  for  extirpating  the  Protejiant  Religion  and 
Id  Englifh  Liberty ,  and  introducing  Popery  and 
'lavery. 


Notwithftanding  the  Papifts  are  charg’d  in  Whether 
his  Infcription  with  firing  the  City,  our  belt  fhe  Fire 
diftorians  are  in  doubt  whether  it  was  done  m ' 
efignedly  or  not  ;  and  Bifliop  Burnet ,  who  ^on.  ,was 
/as  no  great  Friend  to  the  Papifts,  feems  to  ^  e^~ 

ie  of  Opinion  it  was  purely  accidental :  It  is 
till  a  great  Secret,  fays  that  Right  Reverend 
Xx  2  Writer, 
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England.  Writer,  whether  this  Fire  was  cafual  or  de- 
fign’d  •,  but  adds,  that  upon  the  Englijh. 
landing  at  the  Uly ,  and  burning  a  Butch 
Town,  fome  did  indeed  offer  to  retaliate  the 
Injury,  and  let  London  on  fire  •,  and  fome 
Fanaticks  who  were  hang’d  for  ccnfpiring 
againft  the  Government,  at  their  Execution 
confefs’d  they  had  been  fpoken  to  to  affift  in 
a  Defign  of  burning  London  •,  fo  that  if  it 
was  done  defignedly,  he  feems  to  infinuate, 
that  the  Englijh  Fanaticks  and  Republicans, 
who  were  then  in  a  Plot  with  the  Enemies  of 
England ,  the  French  and  Butch ,  were  the  Au¬ 
thors  of  it,  rather  than  the  Papifts  :  Indeed 
he  fays  afterwards,  that  one  Hubbart ,  a  French 
Papijl,  who  was  thought  to  be  mad  from  the 
confus’d  Account  he  gave  of  it,  confefs’d 
himfelf  to  be  the  Incendiary,  and  was  executed 
for  it  :  And  another  thing  that  gave  fome 
colour  to  the  Papifts  firing  the  City,  he  ob- 
ferves,  was,  That  Mr.  Grants  a  Papift,  whc 
was  employ’d  in  the  Water- Works  of  th( 
j New  River  at  JJlington ,  the  Night  before  the 
Fire  turn’d  off  all  the  Water,  and  carry’c 
away  the  Keys,  fo  that  when  the  Fire  broki 
out  next  Morning  there  was  no  Water  foun< 
in  the  Pipes.  However,  Bifhop  Burnet  de 
dares.  That  He  was  determined  in  his  ow 
“Judgment  by  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  wh 
was  one  of  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Com 
mons  that  examin'd  all  the  Preemptions  of  th 
City's  being  fired ,  and  he  often  ajfur' d  him 
‘That  there  was  no  clear  Prefumption  made  out 
and  that  many  Stories  which  were  publifh'd  wit 
good  AJfurance ,  came  to  nothing  upon  a  Jin 
Examination , 
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I  fhall  not  charge  either  the  Republicans  or  Eagland. 
pur  Enemies  the  French  and  Dutch  with  fetting 
the  City  on  Fire  ;  but  I  verily  believe  the 
Defign  of  the  Sectaries  in  throwing  it  upon 
thePapifts,was  to  clear  themfelves  of  the  ftrong 
Sufpicions  there  were  of  their  own  Guilt,  there 
being  a  great  deal  of  Reafon  to  believe  they 
had  a  Hand  in  it,  or  if  they  had  not,  that 
they  intended  it  about  this  very  time  :  For  at 
the  Seffions  of  the  Old  Bailey,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Year  1666,  we  find  John  Rathbone,  an 
old  Oliverian  Officer,  William  Sanders,  Henry 
pucker ,  Thomas  Flint,  Thomas  Evans,  John 
Miles ,  William  Wefcot  and  John  Cole,  all  of 
them  Officers  and  Soldiers  in  the  Grand  Re¬ 
bellion,  indifted  for  confpiring  the  Death  of 
his  Majefty  and  the  Deftru&ion  of  the  Go- 

[  vernment,  and  who  for  that  end  had  agreed 

<  to  furprize  the  Tower ,  aflaflinate  General 
Monk ,  and  fet  Fire  to  the  City  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  which  Defigns,  there  was  a  Grand 
Council  of  Se&aries  eftablifh’d  in  London, 

J  from  whence  the  Confpirators  receiv’d  their 
Orders  •,  and  this  Council  was  directed  by 
another  that  fat  in  Holland  with  the  States : 

’  And  it  appear’d  further,  that  the  third  Day 
of  September  in  this  Year  was  pitch’d  upon  for 
the  firing  the  City,  as  the  lucky  eft  Day  to 

,  their  Party.  ^  .  . 

The  Evidence  againft  thefe  Criminals  was 

<  full  and  clear,  and  they  confefs’d  at  their  Ex¬ 
ecutions  that  they  had  been  dealt  with  to  affift 
tn  the  firing  the  City  of  London  about  the 
time  it  was  afterwards  adtually  fir’d.  And 
when  we  refleft  that  the  French  and  th e  Dutch 
were  in  a  Confederacy  againft  us,  that,  their. 

Fleets  were  a&ually  endeavouring  to  join,  in 
order  to  invade  the  Kingdom  at  this  very 

Moment ; 
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England.  Moment/?  that  the  Scotch  Cameronians  were  then 
in  open  Rebellion,  and  the  Englijh  Sectaries 
confpiring  with  the  Enemy  the  Deftrudtion 
of  the  Government  *,  when  we  lee  thefe  very 
Men  afterwards  piloting  the  Dutch  up  the 
River  to  burn  the  Royal  Navy,  and  expole 
the  Kingdom  to  the  Fury  of  her  Enemies,  to 
whom  but  to  thefe  Men  (if  to  any)  could  the 
World  afcribe  the  firing  of  the  City. 

As  to  the  Story  of  Grant's  turning  off  the 
Water  the  Night  before  the  Fire,  it  appears 
he  was  not  concern’d  in  the  Water- Works  till 
afterwards :  And  as  to  Hubbert ,  who  confefs’d 
his  fetting  the  City  on  fire,  he  was  not  a  Papijl , 
but  a  Calvinift  or  Hugonot ;  and  all  agree  he 
was  mad  ;  neither  was  he  landed  in  England 
till  two  Days  after  the  Fire.  On  the  other 
Hand,  to  what  end  lhould  King  Charles ,  the 
Duke  of  York ,  and  the  Englijh  Papifts,  who 
are  thought  to  have  adher’d  to  them,  fet 
fire  to  the  City  at  this  time  :  The  King  was 
then  engag’d  in  War  with  the  two  greateft 
Powers  in  Europe  *,  the  Kingdom  had  luffer’d 
very  much  by  the  Plague  ;  and  it  was  with 
Difficulty  under  this  Calamity  that  our  own 
Coafts  were  defended,  and  an  Infurredtion  of 
the  Sedtaries,  who  were  in  a  Confederacy  with 
the  Enemies  of  the  Nation,  prevented  :  And 
is  it  to  be  fuppos’d  that  in  thefe  Circumftances 
the  King,  the  Duke,  the  prefumptive  Heir 
of  the  Crown,  and  their  Friends,  fiiou’d  at  fuel 
a  time  fet  the  City  on  fire,  for  no  other  im: 
ginable  End  or  Purpofe  but  to  hallen  their 
own  Deftrudlion.  Thofe  that .  can  give  Cr< 
dit  to  fuch  improbable  Tales,  Pm  fatisfy’d, 
are  not  to  be  mov’d  by  Reafon,  or  the  mo  it 
convincing  Evidence,  and  muft  therefore  re 
main  for  ever  under  their  Delufions  ;  'pre-ha  • 

bly 
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bly  they  are  affiam’d  to  find  fuch  fcrong  England, 
Prefumptions  againft  their  own  Party,  and  i/W 
therefore  are  refolv’d,  with  their  Forefathers, 
to  charge  the  vile  Fad;  on  the  Royal  Family 
and  the  Papifts,  to  take  off  the  Odium  from 
themfelves  •,  for  if  they  did  not  fire  the  City, 
it  is  evident  they  intended  it,  if  the  Plot  had 
not  been  difcover’d,  and  fome  of  the  Confpi- 
rators  executed  ;  which  is  a  Fad:  I  wou’d  ad- 
monifh  them  to  difprove,  if  they  hope  to  be 
thought  entirely  innocent  of  the  matter  among 
impartial  People. 

Fijhmongers  Hall  is  fituated  a  little  to  the  Fijhmon- 
Weftward  of  the  Bridge,  one  of  the  principal  gersHall. 
Fronts  facing  the  River,  and  the  other  towards 
Thame s-Street ;  the  latter  is  adorn’d  with  a 
Piazza,  confuting  of  Columns  and  Arches  of 
the  Ionick  Order,  with  Galleries  over  the  Pi¬ 
azza.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  commodious  and 
magnificent  Halls  belonging  to  the  City,  and 
therefore  made  choice  of  by  feveral  Lord 
Mayors  to  hold  their  Mayoralties  in,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  the  prefent  Lord  Mayor,  Humphry 
Parfons,  Efq;  Here  we  fee  the  Effigies  of 
Sir  William  Walworth ,  Fifhmonger,  who  in 
the  time  of  his  Mayoralty  put  an  end  to  a 
formidable  Rebellion,  by  killing  Wat  Tyler 
that  commanded  the  Malecon tents,  and  had 
poffefs’d  himfelf  of  the  City  of  London. 

The  Church  of  St.  Magnus ,  or  St.  Magnes,  gt 
fo  call’d  from  its  Dedication  to  this  Saint,  Ma^'nin- 
who  is  faid  to  have  been  a  Native  of  Smyrna , 
is  fituated  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  New  Fijh-Street , 
near  the  Foot  of  the  Bridge,  being  a  handfome 
Edifice,  built  with  Stone,  90  Foot  in  length, 

59  in  breadth,  and  41  in  height,  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Steeple,  confining  of  a  Tower,  a  Cupola 
and  Spire  >  and  tho’  it  be  in  all  Refpeds  a  well 

finifh’d 
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finifh’d  Piece  of  Archite&ure,  yet  it  is  mofl 
taken  Notice  of  for  its  fine  Organ,  the  Dial, 
and  its  harmonious  Ring  of  Bells,  in  all 
which  it  equals,  it  it  does  not  excel,  any 
Church  in  Town.  This  Parifh  extends  from 
the  Draw-Bridge  Northwards  to  Fhames-Street, 
and  contains  feveral  Houfes  in  Thames-Street , 
between  the  Church  and  Fiftomongers  Hall , 
fome  Houfes  in  Fijh-Street ,  with  Globe-Court , 
and  part  of  Frejh-Wharf  •,  in  all  ninety 
Houfes. 

The  Parifh  of  St.  Margaret’s  Few  Fijh- 
Street ,  which  was  united  to  the  former  after 
the  Fire,  contains  good’  part  of  Fijh-Street , 
all  Monument -Yard,  the  North  fide  of  King’s 
Head-Court ,  and  part  of  Pudding-Lane ;  in 
all  feventy  Houfes. 

St.  Bennet  Gracechurh ,  or  Grafschurch ,  is 
fituated  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  Gracechureh-St reel, 
near  the  Corner  of  Fenchurch-Street ,  being  60 
Foot  in  length,  30  in  breadth,  and  32  in 
height,  and  the  Tower  149  Foot  high,  well 
finifh’d  and  adorn’d.  The  Parifh  contains 
part  of  Fenchurch-Street ,  part  of  Gracechurch- 
Street ,  part  of  Nag’ s -He  ad-Court,  part  of 
Talbot-Court ,  and  Jerufalem- Alley ,  to  the 
number  of  52  Houfes. 

The  Parifh  of  St.  Leonard’s  Eafl cheap,  which 
is  united  to  St.  Bennet’ s,  contains  part  of  Grace* 
church-Street ,  part  of  Fijh-Street -Hill,  with 
part  of  little  Eaft  cheap,  and  Pudding-Lane , 
to  the  number  of  53  Houfes* 

The  Officers  of  thisWard  are  one  Alderman, 
his  Deputy,  16  Common-Council-Men,  15 
Conftables,  6  Scavengers,  16  Wardmote- 
men,  and  a  Beadle, 


Candle  wick. 
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Candlewick ,  or  Cannon  -Street -Ward,  is  England, 
bounded  by  Langbourn-JVard  towards  the 
North,  by  Bridge-Ward  towards  the  Eaft,  by  Candle- 
the  ‘Thames  towards  the  South,  and  by  JVal-  , 
brook-Ward  towards  the  Weft. 

The  principal  Streets  whereof,  are  the  beft  Srreets, 
part  of  Great  Eaftcheap ,  part  of  Candlewick , 
now  call’d  Cannon-Street ,  part  of  Abchurch- 
Lane ,  St.  Nicholas-Lane ,  St.  Clement’s  Lane , 

St.  Michael’s  Lane ,  Crooked-Lane ,  St.  Martin’s 
Lane ,  St.  Lawrence  Pountney  Lane  and  Hill , 
and  Lattice-Lane ,  with  the  Courts  and 
Alleys  that  fall  into  them. 

Graz/  Eaftcheap  runs  Weft  ward  from  Grace-  Qreaj 
church -Street  as  far  as  St.  Clement’s  Lane% 
where  Cannon-Street  begins,  and  had  the  cheap . 
Name  of  Eaftcheap  from  a  Market  antiently 
held  there,  remov'd  fince  to  Leaden-Hall. 

Cannon -Street,  or  Candlewick -Street,  fo  Cannon* 
call’d,  according  to  tow ,  from  the  Tallow-  Street . 
Chandlers  who  formerly  inhabited  it,  runs 
from  Great  Eaftcheap  Weft  ward  as  far  as 
Walbrook .  This  and  the  former  are  broad 
handfome  Streets,  tolerably  well  built,  and 
inhabited  by  fubftantial  Tradefmen. 

In  Cannon-Street  is  that  remarkable  Stone  London- « 
call’d  London-Stone,  which  has  remain’d  fix’d  Stone . 
in  the  Ground  many  hundred  Years,  but  for 
what  end  is  uncertain  ;  though  fuppos’d  by 
fome  to  be  the  Place  from  whence  the  Romans 
began  to  compute  the  Number  of  Miles 
antiently  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
Abchurch-Lane,  St.  Clement’s  Lane  and  St.  gt  Qe^ 
Nicholas-Lane ,  as  has  been  obferv’d  already,  m'enfs 
run  from  Cannon-Street  to  the  Northward  Lanegft* 
into  Lombard-Street  5  and  St.  Michael’s  Lane , 

St.  Martin’s  Lane,  St.  Lawrence  Pountney 
Lane  and  Green  Lattice  Latte,  run  from 
Vol,  XIV,  Yy  Cannon * 
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Street ,  and  are  generally  well  built  and 
inhabited  by  fubftantial  Tradelfnen,  but 
very  inconvenient  for  Foot  Paftengers  on 
account  of  their  deep  Defcent. 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward,  are 
Endings  the  Churches  of  St.  Clement  Eaftcheap ,  St. 
Mary  Abchurch ,  and  St.  Michael's  Crooked- 
Lane. 

St.  Clement's  Eaftcheap  Church  is  fituated 
on  the  Eaft  fide  of  St.  Clement's  Lane ,  near 
Great  Eaftcheap ,  being  64  Foot  in  length, 
40  in  breadth,  and  34  in  height.  The  Pa- 
rilh  contains  part  of  St.  Clement's  Lane ,  part 
of  Eaftcheap ,  and  part  of  Cannon-Street ,  to 
the  Number  of  58  Houfes. 

St.  Martin  Ougars ,  which  was  united  to 
St.  Mar-  St.  Clement's  after  the  Fire,  contains  part  ol 
St.  Nicholas-Lane ,  part  of  Cannon-Street ,  part 
of  St.  Martin's  Lane ,  and  part  of  Thames- 
Street ,  to  the  number  of  77  Houfes. 

St.  Mary  St.  Mary  Abchurch  Church  is  fituated  on 
Alclmrch  the  Weft  fide  of  Abchurch -Lane,  near  Cannon- 
Street ,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  diftinguifh’d 
by  the  Name  of  Upchurch  or  Apchurch ,  on 
account  of  its  ftanding  on  an  Emminence.  It 
is  63  Foot  in  length,  60  in  breadth,  and  51 
in  height,  well  finifh’d  and  adorn’d,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Altar-Piece.  The  Steeple  is  about 
140  Foot  high. 

This  Parifh  comprehends  part  of  Abchurch • 
Lane ,  and  part  of  Cannon- Street,  to  the 
Number  of  109  Houfes. 

S t.ZfflW-  The  Parifh  of  St.  Lawrence  Pultney ,  or 
rence  Pounteney ,  which  was  united  to  it  after  the 

pozmtney  Fire,  contains  part  of  St.  Lawrence  Pountney 
Parifh.  mu  and  Street ,  part  of  Thames-Street ,  Ola 
Swan- Alley,  the  Weft  fide  of  Ebgat e-Lane, 

and 
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and  Merchant  'Taylors  School  in  Suffolk- Lane  ^  England' 
to  the  Number  of  70  Houfes. 

St.  Michael's  Crooked-Lane  Church  is  fitu-  ffer~ 
ated  on  the  Ea'ft  fide  of  St.  Michael's  Lane ,  at 
the  Entrance  of  Crooked-Lane ,  by  which  it  is  ScfmL 
diftinguifh’d  from  other  Churches  dedicated  st.  Mi¬ 
lo  St.  Michael.  It  is  78  Foot  in  length,  46  chad's 
in  breadth,  32  in  height,  and  the  height  of  Crooked 
the  Tower  with  the  Pinnacle  100  Foot.  Lane . 

The  former  Church  was  burnt  down  in.the 
great  Fire,  and  this  rebuilt  Anno  1688.  The 
old  Church  was  remarkable  for  the  Enlarge-  Sir  Wm . 
ments  and  Benefadtions  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Wal- 
William  Walworth ,  and  his  Interment  therein,  worth 
of  whom  Stow  relates,  that  he  added  a  new  !Eac4? 
Choir  and  Side-Chapels  to  this  Church,  and 
founded  a  College  here,  confrfting  of  one  of  ’theF  " 

'  Mafter  and  nine  Chaplains  to  celebrate  Mafs.  Rentifh 
He  obferves  further,  that  this  Walworth  did  Rebels, 
not  kill  Jack  Straw ,  according  to  the  vulgar 
Tradition,  for  that  Jack  Straw  had  a  legal 
Tryal,  and  was  afterwards  beheaded  in  Smith - 
.  field  but  it  was  true,  that  this  fame  William 
i  Walworth  (then  Lord  Mayor)  did  arreft  the 
,  other  Captain  of  the  Rebels,  Wat  Tyler ,  by 
;  giving  him  a  Blow  on  the  Head  when  he 
inful  ted  the  King  to  his  Face,  and  that 
thereupon  Wat  Tyler  furioufly  ftruck  the 
Lord  Mayor  with  his  Dagger,  but  his 
Armour  prevented  his  receiving  any  Hurt  : 

That  the  Mayor  then  drew  his  Bafiliard,  and 
;  wounded  Wat  Tyler  on  the  Neck  and  Head  : 

That  during  the  Combat,  one  of  the  King’s 
Efquires,  John  Cavendijh ,  came  to  the 
•;  Mayor’s  Affiftance,  and  gave  the  Rebel  a 
1  mortal  Wound,  and  that  Wat  Tyler  fpurring 
s  his  Horfe,  call’d  on  his  Followers  to  revenge 
,  his  Death,  and  the  Horfe  carrying  him  about 
f  Y  y  2  eighty 
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England,  eighty  Foot  from  the  place,  the  Rebel  fell 
V'V'V  down  half  dead,  whereupon  the  King’s  Troops 
furrounded  him,  gave  him  feveral  other 
Wounds,  and  put  an  end  to  his  Life,  drag¬ 
ging  him  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hofpital, 
from  whence  the  Mayor  afterwards  caus’d 
his  dead  Body  to  be  brought,  and  openly 
beheaded  in  Smitbfield ,  that  the  Rebels  might 
be  alfur’d  he  was  dead  ;  and  the  People 
difperfmg  thereupon,  the  King  for  this  fignal 
Service  Knighted  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  at 
his  Recommendation  three  other  Aldermen, 
viz.  John  Philpot,  Nicholas  Brember  and 
Robert  Launde ,  granting  the  Mayor  Lands 
of  the  Value  of  ioo  l.  per  Annum ,  and  to 
each  of  the  faid  Aldermen  Lands  of  40  h 
per  Annum  -,  and  that  afterwards  in  the  lame 
Year,  Sir  William  Walworth  founded  the 
College  above-mention’d,  and  was  buried  in 
the  North  Chapel  of  St.  Michael's  Church  by 
the  Choir,  and  a  Monument  was  there  erected 
to  his  Memory,  but  demolifh’d  by  fome 
zealous  Proteftants  in  the  Reign  of  Edward 
VI.  The  Filhmongers  afterwards  ereited 
another  Monument  to  the  Memory  of  Sir 
William  Walworth ,  with  an  Epitaph  thereon, 
wherein  we  find  the  Name  of  Jack  Straw 
inferted  inftead  of  that  of  Wat  Tyler ,  at  which 
Stow  was  fo  difgufted,  -that  he  omitted  it  \ 
but  his  late  Editors  have  fince  furnilh’d  us 
with  it,  being  in  the  following  Words., 
viz. 

Here  under  lyeth  a  Man  of  Fame, 

William  Walworth  catty d  by  Name  j 
Fifhmonger  he  was  in  Lyff-time  here. 

And  twice  Lord  Mayor ,  as  in  Books  appere ; 

Who 
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Who  with  Courage  flout,  and  Manly  Might ,  England. 
Slew  Jack  Straw  in  King  Richards  Sight ;  O'W 
For  which  Aft  done ,  and  trew  Entent , 

Fhe  King  made  him  Knight  incontinent , 

And  gave  him  Arms ,  you  fee , 

STo  declare  his  Faft  and  Chivaldrie. 

He  left  this  Lyjf ,  the  Tere  of  our  God 
thirteen  hundred  fourfcore  and  three  odd. 

Stow  obferves  further.  That  King  Richard’s,  The 
.ordering  the  Sword  or  Dagger  to  be  added  to  Sword 
the  City  Arms  in  Memory  of  this  Addon  of  not  add- 
the  Lord  Mayor’s,  Sir  William  Walworth ,  ^d  to  the 
was  a  vulgar  Error,  for  that  the  City  Arms  on 
were  the  fame  before,  viz.  Argent ,  a  plain 
Crols  Gules ,  the  Sword  of  St.  Paul  in  the  on  of  S5?, 
firft  Quarter  ;  which  has  been  of  late  mifta-  jy.  Wal¬ 
ken  for  the  Dagger  of  Sir  William  Wal-  ^orth. 
worth. 

This  Parifh  comprehends  part  of  Crooked- 
Lane ,  all  St.  Michael’s,  Lane ,  part  of  Fhames- 
Street ,  particularly  Fifhmongers  -  Hall  and 
Wheat-Sheaf-Alley ,  and  fome  Houfes  in  Great 
Eaftcheap ,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred 
eighteen  Houfes. 

The  Officers  of  this  Ward  are  an  Alderman,  Qfficerg 
his  Deputy,  eight  common  Couniellors,  eight  ^  t^CJS 
Conftables,  fix  Scavengers,  twelve  Ward-  Waup 
mote-Men  and  a  Beadle. 

Walhrook-Ward  is  bounded  by  Cheap-Ward  Walhrock 
towards  the  North  •,  by  Laugher n-V/ ard  and  War d. 
Candlewick-Ward  towards  the  Eaft  ;  by 
Dowgate-Ward  towards  the  South,  and  by 
Cordwainers-Ward  towards  the  Weft. 

The  principal  Streets  are  the  beft  part  of 
Walbrook ,  part  of  Bucklerfhury ,  the  Eaft  end  gtreetSi 
of  Budg-Row ,  the  North  end  of  Dowgate , 
part  of  Cannon-Street. ,  moft  of  Swilbhds  Lane, 

moft 
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England,  moll  of  Bearbinder-Lane ,  part  of  Lombard - 
Street ,  the  Weft  fide  of  Stocks -Market,  the 
South  end  of  Sherbourne-Lane ,  part  of 
Lane,  part  of  Suffolk-Lane ,  part  of  Gravz  La/- 
tice-Lane ,  and  part  of  Abchurch-Lane ,  with 
feveral  Courts  and  Lanes  that  fall  into  them. 

Walbrook  Walbrook  is  a  Street  which  receiv’d  its  Name 
from  a  Brook  that  enter’d  the  North  Wall  of 
the  City,  and  after  many  Turnings  and 
Windings,  run  down  this  Street  to  Dowgate , 
and  fo  into  the  Thames.  It  was  antiently  fo 
confiderable  a  Stream,  that  Veffels  came  up 
as  high  as  Bucklerjbury ,  and  feveral  Bridges 
were  laid  over  it,  tho’  at  prefent  it  is  entirely 
pav’d  over,  and  difficult  to  difcover  where 
the  Current  was.  It  lies  between  Stocks- 
Market  and  Cannon-Street ,  being  well  built, 
and  inhabited  by  fubftantial  Tradefmen, 
particularly  Skinners  or  Furriers.  The  great- 
eft  Inconveniences  we  meet  with  here,  are  the 
Narrownefs  of  the  Street,  and  the  being  in¬ 
commoded  by  Coaches  and  Carts,  there  being 
no  Polls  to  keep  them  off. 

Buckler/-  Bucklerjbury  runs  Weftward  from  Walbrook 

bury.  to  CheapJi de.  This  alfo  is  a  narrow  Street, 
but  well  inhabited  by  Druggifts,  wholefale 
Dealers  in  Drapery,  Houfhold  Furniture, 
(Ac. 


Budg- 

Row. 


Budg-Row  runs  Weftward  from  Cannon- 
Street  to  St.  Anthony's ,  or  St.  Antolin*- s  Church, 
and  was  alfo  inhabited  formerly  by  Skinners 
or  Furriers ;  but  there  are  not  many  of  that 
Profeffion  here  at  prefent.  It  is  a  narrow 
Street,  and  very  difagreeable  to  Foot-Palfen- 
gers,  who  with  difficulty  efcape  being  run 
over  by  Coaches  and  Carts  in  thefe  back 
Streets  that  are  not  pav’d  with  broad  Stones, 
or  defended  by  Polls,  as  the  great  Streets  are, 

thos 
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tho5  they  are  frequently  inhabited  by  Mer-  England, 
chants  and  wealthy  Tradefmen,  that  depend 
more  on  a  wholefale  than  retale  Trade. 

Dowgate  I  fhall  fpeak  of  hereafter,  and 
Cannon-Street  has  been  defcrib’d  already. 

St.  S within1  s  Lane  runs  from  Cannon-Street  St 
Northward  towards  Lombard-  Street  ^  falling  f  Join’s 
into  Bearbinder-Lane  and  Sherbourne-Lane.  Lane. 

It  is  a  Street  that  has  no  great  Beauties  in  it, 
but  inhabited  however  by  fubftantial  Peo¬ 
ple.  .  . 

Stocks-Market  confifts  of  a  pretty  large  Stocks- 
Square,  having  Cornhill  and  Lombard-Street  Market. 
on  the  North-Eaft,  the  Poultry  on  the  North- 
Weft,  and  JValbrook  on  the  South-Eaft. 

Before  the  Fire  it  was  a  Market  chiefly  for 
Filh  and  Flefli,  but  now  for  Fruit  and  other 
Garden-Stuff.  It  is  much  enlarg’d  by  taking 
in  the  Ground  that  St.  Mary  Woolchurch 
ftood  upon,  now  united  to  St.  Mary  W 10I- 
noth’s  in  Lombard-Street. 

In  this  Market  Sir  Robert  Vyner ,  Bart,  and 
Alderman,  ere&ed  a  Marble  Equeftrian 
Statue  of  King  Charles  II,  ftanding  on  a 
Pedeftal  eighteen  Foot  high,  and  trampling 
on  his  Enemies  •,  which  is  a  much  better 
Argument  of  his  Loyalty  than  of  the  Engra¬ 
ver’s  Skill,  who  has  gain’d  but  little  Honour 
to  our  Englijh  Statuaries  by  the  Perform¬ 
ance. 

Bujh-Lane  runs  Southward  from  Cannon- 
Street  into  Lhames-Street.  Suffolk- Lane  runs  j^ane 
alfo  into  Lhames-Street ,  a  little  to  the  Eaft- 
ward  of  Buff-Lane.  Green  Lattice-Lane  is  a 
fhort  Street,  between  Cannon-Street  and  St. 
Lawrence  P ountney-Lane , 
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The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are 
S  alter  s-Hall,  the  Churches  of  St.  S  wit  bin’s 
and  St.  Stephen  Walbrook. 

Salters-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  Weft  fide  of 
Swithin' s  Lane ,  near  St.  Swithin's  Church, 
part  whereof  is  let  out  at  prefent  for  a 
Difienting  Meeting-Houfe. 

St.  S  wit  bin's  Church  ftands  on  the  North 
fide  of  Cannon-Street ,  and  the  Weft  fide  of 
St.  S  wit  bin's  Lane ,  oppofite  to  London-Stone. 
The  Church  receives  its  Name  from  St. 
S within,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  faid  to  be 
Prefident  of  the  Council  to  King  Egbert ,  and 
Bifhop  of  Winchefter.  The  Church  is  in 
length  6 1  Foot,  in  breadth  42,  and  in  height 
40,  and  the  height  of  the  Tower  and  Spire 
about  1 50  Foot.  It  is  well  wainfcotted  and 
adorn’d,  though  its  Dimenfions  appear  to  be 
but  fmall.  The  Parifh  comprehends  part  of 
Cannon-Street ,  part  of  Swithin's  Lane ,  part  of 
Bujh-Lane ,  witli  Whifllers  and  Oxford-Courts , 
containing  in  all  88  Houfes. 


St.  Mary 
Sothaw 

Parifh. 


St.  Ste¬ 
phens 

Walbrook 


The  Parifh  of  St.  Mary  Both  aw,  which  was 
united  to  St.  Swithin's  after  the  Fire,  contains 
part  of  Cannon-Street,  L ’urnmill-Lane  and 
Scotch-Tard,  to  the  Number  of  fifty  Hou¬ 
fes. 

The  Church  of  St.  Stephen's  Walbrook  is 
fituated  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  Walbrook,  near 
the  North  end.  This  Church  has  a  fpacious 
Cupola  over  the  middle  of  it,  with  a  Lantern 
to  let  in  the  Light,  and  is  in  length  75  Foot, 
in  breadth  56,  the  height  of  the  middle 
Roof  34  Foot,  of  the  Cupola  and  Lantern 
58,  and  of  the  Tower  70  Foot,  and  was 
wainfcotted  at  the  Charge  of  the  Grocers 
Company,  who  are  Patrons  of  it.  The 

Parifh 
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Pariffi  contains  part  of  Walbrook,  and  part  of  England. 
Bucklerjbury ,  having  in  it  74  Houfes. 

The  Parifh  of  St.  Bennet  Shorne ,  or  Sheer-  St.  Ben- 
Hog,  which  was  united  to  St.  Stephen's  after 
the  Fire,  contains  32  Houfes,  in  Buckler  sbury~Zee rT 
and  Syth-Lane.  r-^ 

The  Officers  of  this  Ward  are,  an  Aider- 
man,  his  Deputy,  eleven  Common-Councih- 
Men,  nine  Conftables,  fix  Scavengers,  thir¬ 
teen  Wardmote  Men,  and  a  Beadle. 

Dowgate ,  or  Downgat  e-Ward,  fo  call’d  Dowgate 
from  the  principal  Street,  which  has  a  fteep  Ward' 
Defcentor  Fall  down  to  the  Thames,  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  Walbrook-Ward  towards  the  North,  by 
Bridge-Ward  on  the  Eaft,  by  the  River  on 
the  South,  and  by  Vintry-Ward  on  the  Weft. 

The  principal  Streets  in  this  Ward  are,  Chief 
part  of  Thames-Street ,  part  of  St.  Lawrence-  Streets. 
Pountney-Hill,  part  of  Duxford-Lane,  part  of 
Suffolk-Lane ,  part  of  Bujh-Lane ,  part  of 
Dowgate-Hill ,  Checquer-Tard ,  Elbow-Lane 
and  Cloak-Lane  and  to  the  Southward  of 
Thames -Street ,  Old  Swan-Lane ,  Cole-Harbour , 

Alh allow s-Lane,  Campion-Lane ,  Eryars-Lane, 
Cozens-Lane ,  Dowgate-Dock,  and  the  Still- 
Tard. 

Dowgate-Hill,  which  runs  Southward  from  Dowgate 
Walbrook  to  the  Thames,  is  almoft  the  only  Hills 
Street  in  this  Ward,  except  Thames-Strect  al¬ 
ready  mention’d,  that  deferves  a  Defcription. 

It  is  molt  remarkable  for  its  fteep  Defcent  to 
the  Thames ,  as  has  been  obferv’d  already, 
which  makes  it  very  incommodious  for  Paf- 
fengers  and  Carriages  ;  notwithftanding  which, 
it  is  much  frequented  by  thofe  that  have  Bull- 
nefs  at  the  Water-fide,  and  there  are  feveral 
good  Floufes  of  Merchants  and  Tradefmen  in 
it.  The  reft  of  the  Streets  and  Lanes  which 
Vo  l.  XIV,  Z  z  run 
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run  parallel  to  this  down  to  the  Water-fide, 
are  ftill  lefs  defirable,  being  narrower,  and 
not  fo  well  built,  unlefs  it  be  St.  Lawrence - 
Pountney-Hill ,  which  Hands  a  little  out  of  the 
Way,  and  here  we  meet  with  fome  handfome 
Houles,  inhabited  by  People  of  Condition. 

Between  Cozens-Lane  and  Alh allow s-Lane , 
is  the  Still-Yard ,  or  Steel-Yard ,  foconfiderable 
antiently  for  being  the  Refidence  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  Merchants  ol  the  Haunfe  Towns ,  who 
imported  not  only  Iron  and  Steel,  but  all 
manner  of  naval  Stores,  and  even  Corn,  from 
the  Eaft  Country,  till  Queen  Elizabeth  infti- 
tuted  feveral  Companies  of  Englijh  Merchants 
to  trade  to  the  Baltick ,  Rujfia ,  &c.  which 
had  not  been  thought  of,  perhaps,  if  the 
Queen  had  not  been  diftrefs’d  for  naval  Stores, 
and  oblig’d  to  purchafe  them  of  thefe  foreign 
Merchants  at  their  own  Price. 

On  the  Eaft  fide  of  Dowgate-Hill ,  in  Che¬ 
quer-Yard, ,  flood  formerly  an  antient  Palace, 
call’d  the  Erber ,  or  Herbour ,  where  we  find 
feveral  Noblemen  us’d  to  take  up  their  Refi¬ 
dence  with  their  Tenants  and  Dependants  j 
particularly  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Wars  between  the  Houfes  of 
York  and  Lane  after.  It  is  related,  that  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury ,  with  500  Men,  took  up 
his  Quarters  at  his  Houfe  call’d  the  Herbour . 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are, 
Tallow-Chandler  s-ITall ,  Skinner s-H all.  Inn - 
holders- II all,  Plummer  s-H  all,  Joyner  s-Hall , 
Waterman’  s-Hall,  and  the  Church  of  Alb  al¬ 
lows  the  Great. 

Tallow-Chandlers  Hall  is  fituated  on  the  Weft 
fide  of  Dowgate-Hill,  being  a  large  handfome 
Edifice,  adorn’d  with  Piazza’s,  the  Columns 
and  Arches  whereof  are  oi  the  Tufcan  Order . 

1  Skinners- 
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Skinners-Hall  alfo  is  a  magnificent  Build-  England- 
ing,  on  the  Weft  fide  of  Dowgate-Hill ex-  'pgggs 
tremely  well  finifh’d  and  adorn  d,  and  the 
Parlour  particularly  is  wainfcotted  with  Cae- 

dar.  .  T  Innhold- 

Inrih older s -Hall  is  fituated  in  Elbow-Lane ,  cn  UalL 

and  Plummer s-Hall  in  Chequer-}  ard ,  on  the  cpium. 
Eaft  fide  of  Dowgate-Hill ,  in  which  I  meet  rners- 
with  nothing  remarkable.  Hall- 

Joiner  s-Hall  is  fituated  in  Thames-Street ,  Joiner s- 
near  Dowgate-Hill ,  moft  remaikable  for  a  Hal 
magnificent  Screen  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Hall, 
and  for  the  Parlour  wainfcotted  with  Gaidar.  ^ 

Waterman's  Hall  ftands  in  Cole-Harbour ,  Hater- 
near  the  Thames,  in  which  I  meet  with  no-  rnans- 

thing  confiderable. 

f  The  Church  of  Alhallows  the  Great ,  fo  fill  d  Alhal- 
in  Oppofition  to  that  of  Alhallows  the  Lefs ,  lows  the 
which  before  the  Fire  flood  not  far  from  it,  is  , 

'  fituated  on  the  South  fide  of  Thames-Street, 
a  little  to  the  Eaftward  of  the  Still-Y ard.  It  is 
of  the  Tufcan  Order ,  ftrongly  built  with 
Stone,  and  adorn’d  with  Pillars  and  Mem- 
1  bretto’s  ol  that  Order,  defign’d  by  Sir  Chri- 
\  ftopher  Wren ,  as  moft  of  the  rebuilt  Churches 
were:  The  Length  is  87  Foot,  the  Breadth 
'  60,  the  Height  33,  and  the  Height  of  the 
fquare  Tower  86,  well  wainfcotted,  and 
adorn’d  with  Carving  and  Fretwork  on  the 
Inftde.  The  Pariih  comprehends  part  of 
Thames-Street,  Friar- Lane,  Campion-Lane , 
Double-Hood-Court,  Hand-Yard,  a  imall  part 
of  Dowgate-Hill,  Brewer's  Lane ,  Dowgate - 
Dock,  Cozens-Lane,  Wingoofe- Alley,  and  AT 
hallows-Lane  down  to  the  Water-fide,  with 
Little  Bujh-Lane ,  part  of  Great  Bujh-Lam , 

'  a  Plumber  s-Hall,  in  all  140  Floufes. 
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Alhallows  the  Lefs ,  which  was  united  to  the 
former  after  the  Fire,  contains  part  of  Thames - 
Street ,  Cold-Harbour ,  Red-Bull-Alley ,  George - 
Cuckold* s-Court  and  Angel-Alley,  to  the 
Number  of  66  Houfes. 

The  Officers  of  this  Ward  are,  an  Aider- 
man,  his  Deputy,  nine  Common-Council- 
Men,  eight  Conftables,  five  Scavengers,  four¬ 
teen  of  the  Wardmote-Inqueft,  and  a  Beadle. 

Thefe  are  all  the  Wards  that  lay  to  the 
Eaftward  of  the  Stream  call’d  JValbrook  :  I 
proceed  next  to  defcribe  thofe  to  the  Weft- 
ward  of  it. 

The  firft  Ward  to  the  Weftward  of  Wal- 
brook  is  Vintry-lHard ,  fo  call’d  from  the  Wine- 
Merchants  who  landed  and  fold  their  Wines 
here,  and  bourided  by  Cordwainers-Ward  on 
the  North,  by  Dowgate-PFard  on  the  Eaft,  by 
the  Thames  on  the  South,  and  by  Queen-Hith- 
Ward  on  the  Weft  ;  the  chief  Streets  whereof 
are,  Thames-Street ,  New  Queen-Street ,  Gar- 
lick-Hill ,  College-Hill ,  and  St.  Thomas  Apfiles. 

That  Part  of  Thames-Street  which  runs  thro5 
this  Ward  begins  at  Little  Elbow-Lane  in  the 
Eaft,  and  runs  as  far  as  Townfend-Lane  in  the 
Weft.  This  Street,  as  has  been  obferv’d  al¬ 
ready,  is  one  of  the  moft  incommodious  in 
London ,  on  Account  of  the  lownefs  of  its  Situ¬ 
ation,  being  in  a  manner  the  Sink  of  the  Town, 
and  its  being  perpetually  incumber’d  with 
Carts,  employ’d  in  bringing  Goods  from  the 
Water-fide ;  but  is,  however,  in  many  Parts 
inhabited  by  Merchants  and  fubftan rial  Tradef- 
men,  who  lay  their  Goods  and  Merchandize 
in  Yards  and  Warehoufes  near  the  Keys  upon 
the  River. 

Queen-Street  runs  from  Thames-Street  North¬ 
ward  into  Cheagfide ,  the  North  End  being  op- 

pofite 
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pofite  to  King-Street ,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  England, 
fpacious  and  well  built  of  the  crofs  Streets  :  -/Y'J 
Nor  is  the  Afcent  from  the  Water-fide  fo 
fteep  as  in  fome  others  that  run  parallel  to  it  i 
but  that  Part  of  Queen-Street  which  lies  in  this 
Ward  extends  no  farther  North  than  to  St, 

Thomas  Apoftles ,  or  very  little  beyond  it.  At 
the  South  End  are  the  Stairs  which  go  by  the 
Name  of  the  Three  Cranes ,  where  the  Lord 
Mayor  ufually  takes  Water  when  he  goes  to 
Wejlminjler  to  be  fworn. 

GarlicJt-Hill  alfo  runs  out  of  Thames-Street  Q^rlick- 
Northward  as  far  as  Bow-Lane.  mil. 

College- Hill,  to  the  Eaft  ward  of  Queen-  College- 
Street ,  alfo  runs  out  of  Thames-Street  North-  Hill • 
ward  as  far  as  St.  Thomas  Apojlles.  Thefe 
Streets  lying  uyon  an  Afcent  from  the  Water- 
fide,  are  not  very  commodious  either  for 
Carriages  or  Foot  Paflengers,  tho’  not  alto¬ 
gether  fo  inconvenient  as  thofe  that  fall  into 
the  Eaft  End  of  Thames-Street ,  where  the 
Throng  is  greater,  and  the  Streets  narrower. 

St.  Thomas  Apojlles  the  Great  runs  from  Cut-  St.  Tho - 
lers-Hall  Weft  ward  crofs  College-Hill  and  was  Apo- 
:  Queen-Street ,  as  far  as  Garlick-Hill.  fijeS  {  'e 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are,  p^Hck 
Vintner s-Hall,  Cutler s-H all ,  the  Churches  of 
St.  Michael  Royal ,  and  St.  James  Garlick-Hill.  jngS- 
Vintners-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  South  fide  of  yintnen- 
Thames-Street ,  between  Queen-Street  and  Gar-  Hall 
lick-Hill ,  being  built  on  three  fides  of  a  Qua¬ 
drangle  fronting  the  Street.  The  Rooms  are 
large,  finely  wainfcotted  and  carv’d,  particu¬ 
larly  the  magnificent  Skreen  at  the  Eaft  End 
of  the  great  Hall,  which  is  adorn’d  with  two 
Columns,  their  Entablature  and  Pediment ; 
and  on  Acroters  are  placed  the  Figures  of 
Bacchus  between  feveral  Fames ,  with  other 
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England.  Embelifhments ;  and  they  have  a  Garden 
t/VV J  backwards  towards  the  'Thames. 

Cutlers-  Cutlers-Hall  is  fituated  in  Cloak-Lane ,  a 
Hall-  little  to  the  Eaftwardof  College-Hill. 

St.  Mi-  St.  Michael's  Royal  Church  is  fituated  on 
chad's  the  Eaft  fide  of  College-Hill ,  having  the  Addi- 
Royal  tion  of  Royal  from  a  Caftle  or  Palace  of  our 
Church.  anrient  Kings,  which  ftood  near  this  Place, 
and  was  call’d  The  Tower  Royal.  It  was 
founded  and  made  a  Collegiate  Church  by  the 
famous  Sir  Richard  Whittington ,  L^rd  Mayor 
of  London ,  and  call’d  Whittington’s  College  : 
Being  burnt  down  Anno  1 666,  it  was  rebuilt 
in  1694,  and  is  86  Foot  in  Length,  48  in 
Breadth,  and  40  in  Height  ;  and  the  Height 
of  the  Tower  90  Foot. 

This  Parifh  comprehends  part  of  College- 
Hill ,  part  of  Cloak-Lane ,  part  of  Maiden - 
Lane ,  part  of  Queen-Street ,  part  of  Dowgate- 
Hill ,  and  part  of  Elbow-Lane ,  to  the  Number 
of  53  Dwelling-Houfes. 

St  Mar-  Martin's  Vintry  Parifh,  which  was  uni¬ 
fies  F7«-  ted  to  St.  Michael’s  after  the  Fire,  comprehends 
try  Pa-  part  of  Elbow-Lane ,  J oiner s-H all-  Alley ,  part  of 
riftv  Thames-Street ,  part  of  Queen-Street ,  part  of 

Maiden-Lane ,  part  of  College-Hill ,  alfo  Em¬ 
peror'  s-Head-Lane  ,  Brickhill-Lane ,  Three- 
Crane-Lane ,  and  Church-Lane ,  with  feveral 
Courts  and  Alleys  that  fall  into  them,  to  the 
Number  of  130  Houfes. 

St  Tames  St.  James’s  Garlick-Hill-,  difiinguifh’d  from 
Garlick-  other  Churches  dedicated  to  that  Saint,  by  its 
Situation  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  that  Hill,  near 
Thames-Street  \  being  one  of  thofe  that  was 
burnt  Anno  1 666,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1682,  and 
is  75  Foot  in  Length,  43  in  Breadth,  40  in 
Height,  and  the  Tower  90  Foot  high.  The 
Parifh  contains  Maiden-Lane  and  Courts  mort 
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of  Garlick-Hill ,  part  of  Thames-Street ,  England. 

herd's- Alley ,  Black-Swan- Alley  ,  Worcejler- 
Place ,  and  Anchor-Lane ,  to  the  Number  of 
164  Houfes. 

The  Officers  of  Titf/ry  /ThrJ  are,  an  Al-  Officers 
derman,  his  Deputy,  nine  Common-Council-  of  the 
Men,  nine  Conftables,  four  Scavengers,  four-  Ward, 
teen  of  the  Wardmote-Inqueft,  and  a  Beadle. 

Cordwainers-Street-Ward ,  fo  call’d  from 
the  Cordwainers  (Shoemakers)  Curriers,  and  wainers- 
other  Dealers  in  Leather  that  inhabited  that  Street- 
Part  of  the'  Town  antiently,  is  bounded  by  Ward. 
Cheap-Ward  towards  the  North,  by  Walbrook- 
Ward  on  the  Eaft,  by  Vintry-Ward  on  the 
South,  and  by  Bread-Street-Ward  on  the  4 
Weft.  The  chief  Streets  in  this  Ward  are, 
Bow-Lane ,  New  Queen-Street,  Budge-Row , 

Lower -Royal-Street,  Little  St.  Thomas  Apojlles, 
Pancrafe-Lane,  a  fmall  part  of  Watling-Street, 
a  little  part  of  Bafng-Lane ,  and  St.  Syth’s- 
Lane . 

Bow-Lane  begins  at  Trinity-Lane  and  runs  Sow- 
Northward  to  Cheapfide ,  falling  into  it  near  Lane. 
Bow-Church.  It  is  a  narrow  Street,  but  pret¬ 
ty  well  built. 

New  Queen-Street ,  as  was  obferv’d  in  the  epiieen- 
laft  Ward,  is  one  of  the  broadeft  and  hand-  Street. 
fomeft  of  the  Crofs-Streets,  efpecially  that 
Part  of  it  which  lies  in  this  Ward,  beginning 
at  St.  Thomas  Apojlles,  and  extending  to  Cheap¬ 
fide. 

Pancrafe-Lane  is  a  narrow  Street  that  runs  q>ancraje 
from  Queen-Street  Eaftward  to  Buckler sbury.  Lane. 

T 'ower-Royal-Street,  fo  nam’d  from  the  Tower-  T -,-ixcr- 
Royal,  or  Palace  of  our  antient  Kings,  that  Royal- 
ftood  near  it,  is  a  little  Street,  running  from  Street. 
St.  Thomas  Apojlles  Northward  into  Watling- 
Street. 
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St.  Syth’s  Lane  runs  from  Budge-Row  North¬ 
ward  to  Pancrafe-Lane. 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are, 
the  Church  of  St.  Anthony's,  St.  Mary  Alder  - 
mary ,  and  St.  Mary-le-Bow. 

St.  Anthony' s,  ufually  call’d  St.  Antholin' s 
Church ,  is  fituated  on  the  North  fide  of  Wat¬ 
ling-Street ,  and  at  the  Eaft  End  of  it,  adjoining 
to  Syth-Lane  :  It  was  rebuilt  after  the  Fire, 
finifh’d  Anno  1682  ;  the  Roof  is  an  eliptical 
Cupola,  fupported  by  eight  Pillars  of  the 
Compofit  Order,  and  adorn’d  with  Fretwork 
ofFeftoons,  &c.  the  Church  being  66  Foot 
in  Length,  54  in  Breadth,  and  44  in  Height ; 
and  the  Steeple,  which  is  a  Spire,  1 54  Foot 
high,  defign’d,  as  moft  of  the  rebuilt  Church¬ 
es  were,  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren. 

The  Parifh  of  St.  Anthony's  comprehends 
part  of  Watling-Street ,  part  of  Syth-Lane , 
part  of  Budge-Row ,  and  part  of  Queen-Street , 
to  the  Number  of  88  Houfes. 

The  Parifh  of  St.  John  Baptifl ,  which  was 
united  to  St.  Anthony's  after  the  Fire,  contains 
part  of  Budge-Row,  part  of  Wallbrook,  part  of 
Cannon-Street ,  and  pa  rt  of  Dowgat e-Street,  in 
all  79  Houfes. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary ,  or 
Elder  Mary,  fo  call’d,  ’tis  laid,  from  being 
founded  before  St.  Mary-le-Bow  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood,  is  fituated  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  Bow- 
Lane,  a  little  to  the  Southward  of  Watling- 
Street,  and  was  rebuilt  after  the  Fire  by  a 
private  Charity  of  5000/.  left  by  Henry 
Rogers,  Efq;  before  the  Fund  on  Coals  for 
Rebuilding  the  demolifh’d  Churches  was 
fettled  •,  but  the  Steeple  was  rebuilt  with  Mo¬ 
ney  arifing  by  the  Duty  on  Coals,  Anno  1701. 
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The  Length  of  this  Church  is  100  Foot,  the  England. 
Breadth  63,  and  the  Height  45  *,  the  Steeple, 
with  its  Pinnacles,  being  1 3  5  Foot  in  Height. 

The  Parilh  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary  compre-  The  Pa- 
hends  part  of  Bow-Lane ,  part  ot  Watling-  xx  °  *• 

Street ,  and  part  of  Bafing-Lane ,  to  the  Num-  , 
berof  101  Houfes. 

The  Parilh  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apoftle ,  which  The  Pa- 
was  united  to  St.  Mary  Aldermary  after  the  rifhofSt. 
Fire,  contains  part  of  Bow-Lane ,  part  of  St.  Thomas 
Thomas  Apoftle  s,  part  of  Queen-Street ,  part  of 
College-Hill ,  part  of  Cloak-Lane,  and  part  of  l™' 
Tower-Royal-Street ,  to  the  Number  of  212 

Houfes.  . 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  is  fituated  St.  Mary- 
on  the  South  fide  of  Cheapfide  againft  Honey-  Le-Sow 
Lane-Market,  The  Diftin&ion  of  Le-Bow  Church, 
was  taken,  its  faid,  from  the  Bow,  or  Arch¬ 
work  of  the  Steeple,  which  was  in  the  old 
Church  as  well  as  the  new  :  And  from  hence 
it  was  that  the  Court  of  Arches ,  which  was 
formerly  held  here,  receiv’d  its  Name.  T  he 
prefent  Church  was  built  Anno  1673  ;)  the  for¬ 
mer  having  been  deftroy’d  by  the  Fire  :  It  is 
65  Foot  and  an  half  in  Length,  63  in  Breadth, 
and  38  in  Height,  well  finilh’d  and  adorn’d  s, 
but  the  Beauty  of  this  Church  is  the  Steeple, 
one  of  the  greateft  Ornaments  to  the  City  1  It 
Hands  near  the  Weft  Angle  of  the  Church, 
and  is  join’d  to  it  by  a  kind  of  Lobby,  being 
begun  in  1671,  and  finilh’d  Anno  1680,  de- 
fio-n’d  by  that  great  Architect  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren ,  and  carried  on  by  Meffieurs  To?npfon  and 
Cartwright ,  Mafons.  It  confifts  of  a  fcjuare 
Tower  and  Spire,  built  of  Portland  Stone  1 
On  the  North  fide  thereof,  towards  the  Street, 
is  a  beautiful  Door-Cafe,  the  Peer  and  Arch 
of  the  Tufcan  Order,  adorn’d  with  two  Co- 
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England,  lumns  and  Entablature  of  the  Dorick  Order, 

w'V'Ni  the  Metops  enrich’d  with  Cherubims  j  above 
the  Cornifh.  is  an  eliptical  Aperture,  on  the 
Key-Piece  a  Cherub,  whence  ( by  way  of 
Compartment )  there  extends  two  Feftoons  of 
large  Fruit,  fuftain’d  lower  by  two  Cupids  in 
a  fitting  Pofture,  their  Feet  refting  on  a  Cor- 
nifh,  and  the  whole  farther  adorn’d  with 
Ruftick  Work  :  And  another  Door-Cafe  of 
the  fame  Form  on  the  Weft  fide,  above  which 
is  another  Aperture  and  Balcony  ;  and  a  little 
higher  a  Modellion  Cornifh  above  that  are 
four  Windows  (on  each  fide  one)  each  adorn’d 
with  four  Pilafters,  with  Entablament  of  the 
Ionick  Order  ;  on  the  Cornifh  an  Acroteria, 
at  each  Angle  four  Cartouches  eredted  taper¬ 
ing,  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  upper  Ends 
a  fpacious  Vafe,  which  terminates  the  Tower. 

The  Spire  begins  with  a  circular  Mure, 
and  on  that,  a  little  higher  than  the  tops  of  the 
faid  Vafes,  is  a  Range  of  Columns,  with  En¬ 
tablature  and  Acroteria  of  the  Corinthian  Or¬ 
der.  This  Balcony  is  adorn’d  with  Bows,  or 
Arches,  all  which  you  pafs  under  in  walking 
round  this  Part  of  the  Spire,  which  (  a  little 
higher)  is  adorn’d  with  Pedeftals,  their  Co¬ 
lumns  and  Entablature  of  the  Compofit  Or¬ 
der  ;  fo  that  here  are  the  five  Orders  plac’d 
in  the  fame  manner  they  are  commonly  ex- 
prefs’d  in. 

On  the  Cornifh  of  this  laft  Order  ftand 
feveral  Cartouches,  whereon  is  eredted  a  pyra¬ 
midal  Body  of  a  confiderable  Altitude  ;  and 
at  the  Vertex  thereof  a  fpacious  Ball  and 
above  that  (as  a  Weather-Cock)  is  the  Figure 
of  a  Dragon  of  polifh’d  Brafs,  about  ter 
Foot  long  (with  Wings  fomewhat  expanded^ 
and  proportionably  bulky,  yet  it  is  turned 
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oy  the  leaft  Wind,  fo  as  to  Ihew  from  what  England. 
Quarter  it  blows  very  exactly. 

:  The  Parifh  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  con¬ 
tains  all  the  Church-Yard,  and  that  part 
;)f  Bow-Lane  which  extends  from  Cheapfide  to 
Wailing-Street  almoft ;  part  of  Cheapfide ,  part 
of  King’s-Street,  with  feveral  Lanes  and  Alleys 
that  fall  into  them,  to  the  Number  of  104 
Houfes. 

<  The  Parifh  of  St.  Pancras  Soaper-Lane ,  St.  Pan- 
vhich  was  united  to  it  after  the  Fire,  contains  crasSoap- 
tiart  of  Cheapfide ,  part  of  Queen-Street ,  and  w-Lme 
oart  of  Pancras -Lane,  in  all  38  Houfes.  Parilh. 

:  The  Pariih  of  St.  Alh  allows  Honey-Lane ,  yilhal- 
.vhich  was  united  alfo  to  Bow  after  the  Fire,  lows  Ho- 
■:ontains  part  of  Cheapfide ,  and  all  Honey-Lane ,  neyLane 
to  the  Number  of  20  Houfes  only,  being  the  Pariih. 
•eaft  Parifh  in  London, 

L  I  muff  not  forget  that  the  Steeple  of  Bow-  . 
Church ,  till  very  lately,  contain’d  the  fineft  A°w^el1 
Ting  of  Bells  in  T  own  5  and  tho’  there  are 
■everal  others  at  this  Day  that  may  rival  them 
jn  their  Mu  lick,  they  can’t  in  their  Dimenli- 
?ns.  The  great  Bell,  which  has  obtain’d  the 
Name  of  B  O  W  -  B  E  LL,  is  the  largeft  that 
■s  rung  in  the  City.  There  is  one  bigger, 

■lowever,  at  the  Weft  End  of  St.  Paul’s,  on 
ivhich  that  Clock  ftrikes.  B  O  W  -  B  E  LL, 
tccording  to  the  laft  Edition  of  Stow ,  was  the 
Sift  of  William  Copland,  Taylor,  the  King’s 
Merchant,  when  he  and  Andrew  Fuller ,  Mer¬ 
ger,  were  Churchwardens ,  Annis  1 5 1 5  and 
11516;  and  this  Bell,  in  Purfuance  of  the 
Donor’s  Diredtion,  is  rung  every  Night  at 
Nine  o’Clock,  whereby  he  defign’d  to  give 
Notice  to  the  Citizens,  poffibly,  that  it  was 
&  good  Time  to  retire  to  their  Houfes,  tho* 
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at  prefent  Midnight  is  not  efteem’d  a  very- 
bad  Hour  with  them. 

The  Officers  of  the  Ward  are,  an  Aider- 
man,  his  Deputy,  eight  Common-Council- 
Men,  eight  Conftables,  eight  Scavengers, 
fourteen  Wardmote-Men,  and  a  Beadle. 

Cheap-Ward  is  bounded  by  Coleman-Sreet- 
Ward  towards  the  North,  by  Broad-Street- 
Ward  towards  the  Eaft,  by  Cordwainers-Ward 
on  the  South,  and  by  Queen-Hith -Ward  and 
Cripplegate-Ward  towards  the  Weft.  The 
principal  Streets  and  Places  in  this  Ward  are, 
Cheapftde ,  the  Poultry ,  part  of  Honey-Lane- 
Market ,  part  of  Old  Jury ,  part  of  Buckler  s- 
hury ,  part  of  Pancras-Lane ,  part  of  Queen- 
Street ,  all  Ironmonger-Lane ,  King- Street  and 
St.  Lawrence- Lane,  part  of  Cateaton-Street , 
part  of  Bow-Lane,  and  all  Guild-Hall. 

Cheapftde  is  one  of  the  moft  fpacious  Streets 
in  the  City,  extending  from  the  Poultry  Weft- 
ward  to  Pater- Nofter-Row,  being  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  Yards  in  Length,  and  well 
built  with  uniform  lofty  Houfes,  inhabited  by 
Goldlmiths,  Drapers,  Mercers,  and  other 
fubftantial  Tradefmen.  It  was  antiently  a 
great  Market  for  Fleffi  and  other  Provifions, 
and  call’d  Weft  cheap ,  in  Oppofition  to  that  of 
Eaftcheap  ;  and  there  is  ftill  a  good  Shambles 
and  Market,  call’d  Honey-Lane- Market,  which 
lies  on  the  North  fide  of  this  Street,  oppofite 
to  Bow-Church.  It  was  the  Opinion  of  Mr. 
Stow  and  his  Cotemporaries,  that  this  Part  of 
the  Town  had  been  very  much  rais’d  ;  for  he 
relates,  that  in  his  Time,  in  digging  to  lay  the 
Foundation  of  a  Houfe,  they  found  a  Stone 
Pavement  fifteen  Foot  deep,  which  he  fuppo- 
fes  to  have  been  antiently  level  with  the  Street. 
Before  the  Fire  there  flood  a  large  Conduit  al- 

moft 
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moft  over-againft  Mercers-Chapel ;  but  being  England, 
demolifh’d  in  the  general  Ruin,  the  City  did  l/Y\) 
not  think  fit  to  rebuild  it,  becaufe  it  inter¬ 
rupted  the  Paffage  of  Coaches  and  Carriages 
in  this  great  Thoroughfare.  There  was  alfo 
formerly  a  Standard  eredted  in  the  middle  of 
Cheapftde ,  where,  Hiftory  informs  us,  feveral 
Prifoners  of  State  have  been  executed  •,  and 
here  it  was  that  Jack  Cade ,  Captain  of  the 
Kentijh  Rebels,  caus’d  the  Lord  Say  to  be  be¬ 
headed,  Anno  1290.  There  feems  alfo  to  have 
been  two  fine  Crofles  eredted  in  Cheapftde ,  one 
in  the  Place  where  the  Conduit  lately  flood, 
near  P at er-JS "after -Row  ;  and  the  other  further 
Eaftward  :  The  Images  about  them  were  de¬ 
faced  by  the  People  after  the  Reformation  j 
but  I  find  Queen  Elizabeth ,  notwithftanding, 
gave  Orders  for  repairing  and  beautifying  the 
laft  Crofs  :  And  fo  capacious  was  this  Street 
in  the  Reign  of  Edward  III,  that  he  order’d 
feveral  Jufts  and  Tournaments  to  be  held 
here  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Court,  the  Street 
being  cover’d  with  Sand,  to  prevent  the  Hor- 
fes  flipping. 

The  Poultry  runs  from  Cheapftde  Eaftward  The 
to  Stocks-Market.  This  Street  is  neither  fo  Poultry. 
long  or  broad  as  the  former ;  but  the  Build¬ 
ings  and  Trade  of  the  Inhabitants  do  not  fall 
fhort  of  thofe  in  Cheapftde. 

The  Old  Jewry  runs  from  Cheapftde  North-  Oldfevh 
ward  into  Cateaten-Street ,  faid  to  be  fo  call’d  ry . 
from  the  Jews  inhabiting  here  antiently. 

Buckler  sbury,  Pancras-Street ,  and  Queen- 
Street ,  have  been  defcrib’d  above. 

Ironmonger -Lane,  to  the  Weft  ward  of  the 
Old  Jewry ,  runs  from  Cheapftde  Northward 
alfo  into  Cateaten-Street. 

King- 
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King-Street ,  the  moft  fpacious  and  beft  built 
of  any  of  the  crofs  Streets  in  the  City,  funs 
from  Cheapfide  Northward  to  Guild-Hall. 

St.  Lawrence-Lane  is-  fituated  to  the  Weft- 
ward  of  King-Street ,  and  runs  parallel  to  it 
into  Cateaten-Street ,  being  narrow,  but  well 
built. 

Cateaten-Street  runs  from  Lothbury  Weft- 
ward  to  Lad-Lane. 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are, 
Guild-Hall ,  Mercers  Chapel  and  Hall ,  Grocer  s- 
Hall ,  the  Poultry  Counter ,  the  Churches  of 
St.  Mildred’s  Poultry  and  St.  Lawrence  Jewry. 

Guild-Hall ,  the  Town-Houfe  of  this  great 
City,  ftands  at  the  North  end  of  King-Street , 
and  is  a  large  handfome  Strudture,  built  with 
Stone,  Anno  1669,  the  old  Hall  having  been 
deftroy’d  by  the  Fire  in  1666.  By  a  large 
Portico  on  the  South  fide  we  enter  the  principal 
Room,  properly  call’d  the  Hall,  being  153 
Feet  in  length,  48  in  breadth,  and  55  in 
height :  On  the  Right  Hand  at  the  upper  end 
is  the  antient  Court  of  the  Huftings,  and  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Hall  oppofite  to  it  are 
the  Sheriffs  Courts.  The  Roof  of  the  infide 
is  flat,  divided  into  Pannels  ;  the  Walls  on 
the  North  and  South  fides  adorn’d  with  four 
demy  Pillars  of  the  Gothick  Order,  painted 
white,  and  vein’d  with  blue,  and  the  Capitals 
gilt  with  Gold,  and  thefe  Arms  finely  depidted 
in  their  proper  Colours,  viz.  at  the  Eaft  end 
the  Arms  of  St.  Edward  the  ConfeJJor ,  and  of 
the  Kings  of  England ,  the  Shield  and  Crofs  of 
St.  George.  At  the  Weft  end  the  Arms  of 
the  ConfeJJor ,  thofe  of  England  and  France 
quarterly,  and  the  Arms  of  England.  On 
the  fourteen  demy  Pillars  (above  the  Capital) 
are  the  King’s  Arms,  the  Arms  of  London , 
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and  the  Arms  of  the  twelve  Companies.  At  England, 
the  Eaft  end  are  the  King’s  Arms  carved  ty'SCV 
between  the  Portraits  of  the  late  Queen,  at 
the  foot  of  an  Arabathram  under  a  rich 
Canopy  Northward,  and  thofe  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  Southward,  painted  at  full 
length.  The  Intercolumns  are  painted  in 
Imitation  of  Porphyry,  and  imbellifh’d  with 
the  Portraitures,  painted  in  full  Proportion, 
of  eighteen  Judges,  vvhich  were  there  put  up 
by  the  City,  in  Gratitude  for  their  fignai 
Service  done  in  determiningDifferences  between 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (without  the  Expence 
of  Law  Suits)  in  rebuilding  this  City,  purfuant 
to  an  A6t  of  Parliament,  after  the  Fire  in 
1666  : 

Thofe  on  the  South,  fide  are. 


Sir  Heneage  Finch . 

Sir  OrlandoBridgeman. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

Sir  Richard  Rainsford. 


Sir  Edward  Earner . 
Sir  Ehomas  Eyrril. 
Sir  John  Archer. 

Sir  William  Morton , 


On  the  North  fide  are. 


Sir  Chriflopher  Eurner. 
Sir  William  Wyld. 

Sir  Hugh  Windham , 


Sir  Robert  Atkins. 

Sir  John  Vaugh  an. 

Sir  Francis  North. 

Sir  Ehotnas  Ewifden. 

At  the  Weft  end, 

Sir  William  Ellis.  I  Sir  Eimothy  Littleton. 
Sir  Edward,  Ehurland.  j 

And  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court  (which  is 
adorn’d  with  Fleak  Stone  and  other  Painting 
and  Gilding,  and  alfo  the  Figures  of  the  four 
Cardinal  Virtues)  are  the  Portraits  of  Sir 
Samuel  Brown ,  Sir  John  Kelynge ,  Sir  Edward 
Atkins  and  Sir  William  Windham ,  all  (as  thofe 
above)  painted  in  full  Proportion  in  their 
Scarlet  Robes  as  Judges. 

The 
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England.  The  late  Queen  Anne ,  in  December  17063 
gave  the  City  26  Standards,  and  63  Colours, 
to  be  put  up  in  this  Hall,  that  were  taken 
from  the  French  and  Bavarians  at  the  Battle 
of  Ramillies  the  preceding  Summer  *,  but 
there  was  found  room  only  for  46  Colours, 
19  Standards,  and  the  Trophy  of  a  Kettle- 
Drum  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria’ s.  The 
Colours  over  the  Queen’s  Pidture  are  moft 
efteem’d,  on  account  of  their  being  taken 
from  the  firft  Battalion  of  French  Guards. 

From  the  Hall  we  afcend  by  nine  Stone 
Steps  to  the  Mayor’s  Court, Council  Chamber, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Apartments  of  the  Houfe, 
which,  notwithstanding  it  may  not  be  equal 
to  the  Grandeur  of  the  City,  is  very  well 
adapted  to  the  ends  it  was  defign’d,  namely, 
for  holding  the  City  Courts,  for  the  Election 
of  Sheriffs  and  other  Officers,  and  for  the 
Entertainment  of  our  Princes,  Minifters  of 
State  and  foreign  Ambaffadors,  on  their  grand 
Feftivals. 

Jfercm-  Mercers  Hall  and  Chapel  are  fituated  on  the 
Chapel  ^orth  ^de  Cheapfide ,  to  the  Eaftward  of 
^  ?  '  Ironmonger-Lane ,  being  magnificently  rebuilt 
fince  the  Fire. 

The  Here  formerly  flood  an  Hofpital  and  Chapel 

Native  dedicated  to  Thomas  of  Becket ,  efteem’d  the 
T’l Xomas  Sreate^  °f  Martyrs  by  the  Catholicks  of  this 
0  Becket.  Kingdom.  The  Chapel  was  built  on  the  fame 
Ground,  it  feems,  where  his  Father  Gilbert 
Becket’ s  Houfe  flood,  in  which  that  pretended 
Martyr  Thomas  was  born,  whofe  Image  was 
plac’d  over  the  Gate  of  the  Chapel  till  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  when  fome  zealous 
People  pull’d  it  down.  Thefe  Buildings  were 
afterwards  purchas’d  by  theMercersCompany, 
and  converted  to  a  Hall  and  other  fecular 

Ufes3 
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Ufes  ;  except  the  Chapel,  where  Divine  England. 
Service  is  ftill  celebrated.  The  Revenues  of 
the  Houfe  and  Chapel,  before  they  were 
furrender’d  to  King  Henry  VlII,  amounted 
to  near  300 1.  per  Annum . 

Grocers-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  North  fide  Qrocen„ 
of  the  Poultry ,  being  a  capacious  handfome  j{alL 
Edifice,  in  which  the  Affairs  of  the  Bank  of 
England  are  at  prefent  tranfadled. 

The  Poultry  Counter  is  fituated  alfo  on  the  Poultry = 
North  fide  of  the  Poultry ,  being  a  Prifon  for  Counter . 
Debtors  as  well  as  petty  Criminals  in  the 
City. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mildred’s  Poultry  Hands 
on  the  North  fide  of  the  Poultry ,  near  Stocks-  Mildreds 
Market  *,  being  56  Foot  in  length,  42  in  ? 
breadth,  36  in 8  height,  and  the  Tower  75  UrC 

Foot  high.  It  was  rebuilt  Anno  1676,  being 
one  of  thofe  Churches  that  was  demolifh’d  by 
the  Fire*  and  is  prettily  finifh’d  and  adorn’d, 
like  the  reft  of  the  new  Churches.  / 

T his  Parifh  comprehends  part  of  th ePoultry^  St. 

Sc  aiding-  Alley ,  Counter-Alley  and  Grocers- Alley ,  Mildreds 
to  the  number  of  76  Houles.  Parifh. 

The  Parifti  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch ,  which  St.  Mary 
was  united  to  St.  Mildred’s  after  the  Fire,  Cole- 
contains  part  of  Cbeapjide,  part  of  King-Street ,  church 
part  of  Buckler s-Bury ,  part  of  Dove-Court  Parifh. 
and  Bird -in-Hand- Alley  in  all  fifty-four 

Houfes. 

St.  Lawrence  Jewry  is  fituated  on  the  North  Law* 
fide  of  Cateaten-Street ,  and  on  the  Weft  fide  rence 
of  Guild-Hall-Yard  ;  being  8 1  Foot  in  length, 

68  in  breadth,  and  40  in  height :  The  Steeple,  urc 
which  confifts  of  a  Tower,  a  Lanthorne  and 
fmall  Spire,  is  130  Foot  in  height,  and 
remarkable  for  the  tuneable  Ring  of  Bells 
in  it. 
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The  Parifh  of  St.  Lawrence  contains  part' 
of  Cateaten-Street ,  part  of  Guild-Hall  and 
Blackwell -Hall,  part  of  King-Street ,  part  of 
Crcfs-Street ,  part  of  St.  Lawrence -Lane,  part 
of  Lad-Lane ,  part  of  Milk-Street  and  Mum- 
ford’s  Court  •,  in  ail  1 60  Houfes. 

St.  Mary  Magdalens  Milk-Street  Parifh, 
which  was  united  to  St.  Lawrence’s  after  the 
Fire,  contains  part  of  Milk-Street ,  part  of 
Cheapf.de ,  and  part  of  Honey-Lane- Market, 
to  the  number  of  70  dwelling  Houfes. 

The  Officers  of  this  Ward  are  an  Alderman, 
his  Deputy,  1 1  Common-Council-Men,  1 1 
Conftables,  9  Scavengers,  12  Wardmote- 
Men  and  a  Beadle. 

Coleman-Street  Ward  is  bounded  by  the 
Upper  Moorfelds  towards  the  North  j  by 
Broad-Street  Ward  on  the  Eaft  •,  by  Cheap 
Ward  on  the  South  and  by  Bafhifloaw,  or 
Bafinghall  Ward ,  towards  the  Weft. 

The  principal  Streets  in  this  Ward,  are, 
the  Old  Jewry ,  part  of  Lothhury ,  Coleman- 
Street ,  part  of  London-Wall  and  Street ,  and 
all  the  lower  part  of  Moorfelds  without  the 
Walls. 

Lothhury  runs  from  Lhrogmorton-StreeMN eft- 
ward  to  Cateaten-Street ,  pretty  well  built,  and 
inhabited  by  Braziers,  Founders,  &c.  and 
feme  fubftantial  Citizens,  but  narrow,  and 
incommodious  to  walk  in.  The  Old  Jewry 
has  been  mention’d  already. 

Coleman-Street  runs  from  Lothhury  North¬ 
ward  to  London-Wall ,  and  is  a  fpacious  well 
built  Street,  inhabited  by  fubftantial  Tradef- 
men. 

That  part  of  Moorfelds  which  is  in  this 
Ward  is  built  on  three  Tides,  and  handfomely 

planted 
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planted  with  Trees,  which  divide  theje  Fields  England, 
into  almoft  four  equal  Quarters. 

The  Publick  Buildings  are  Bethlem ,  or  Pub’ick 
Bedlam  Hofpital ,  Founders-Hall ,  Armourers-  Build- 
Hall ,  the  Churches  of  St.  Olave  Jewryy  St,  ip-gs- 
Margaret  Lothbury ,  and  St.  Stephen  Coleman’s, 

Church. 

New  Bethlem ,  or  Bedlam ,  is  fituated  at  the  Bethlem* 
South  end  of  Moorfields ,  juft  without  the 
Wall,  the  Ground  being  formerly  part  of  the 
Town  Ditch,  and  granted  by  the  City  to 
’  the  Governors  of  the  Hofpital  of  Old  Bethlem, 

Which  had  been  appropriated  for  the  Recep¬ 
tion  of  Lunaticks,  but  was  found  too  ftrait 
_  to  contain  the  People  brought  thither,  and 
^  the  Building  in  a  decaying  Condition. 

,  The  prelent  Edifice  call’d  New  Bedlam  was 
^  begun  to  be  erefted  Anno  1675,  and  finifh’d 
The  following  Year.  It  is  built  of  Brick  and 
j  Stone  ;  the  Wings  at  each  end,  and  the  Por- 
'tico,  being  each  of  them  adorn’d  with  four 
Tilafters,  Entabalature  and  Circular  Pediment 
of  the  Corinthian  Order  :  Under  the  Pediment 
are  the  King’s  Arms,  enrich’d  with  Feftoons ; 
and  between  the  Portico  and  each  of  the  laid 
1  Wings  is  a  Triangular  Pediment,  with  the 
"Arms  of  the  City  j  and  on  a  Pediment  over 
'the  Gate  the  Figures  of  two  Lunaticks,  ex- 
'quifitely  carv’d,  The  Front  of  this  magnificent 
'Hofpital  in  fome  refpe£ts  exceeds  that  of  any 
Palace  in  or  about  London ,  being  528  Feet  in 
,length,  and  regularly  built  :  The  infide,  ’tis 
l^true,  is  not  anfwerable  to  the  grand  Appear¬ 
ance  it  makes  without,  being  but  thirty  Foot 
broad,  and  confifting  chiefly  of  a  long  Gallery 
'in  each  of  the  two  Stories  that  runs  from  one 
end  of  the  Houfe  to  the  other  ;  on  the  South 
fide  whereof  are  little  Cells  wherein  the  Patients 
B  b  b  2  havQ 
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England,  have  their  Lodgings,  and  on  the  North  the 
Windows  that  give  Light  to  the  Galleries  5 
which  are  divided  in  the  middle  by  handfome 
Iron  Gates,  to  keep  the  Men  and  Women 
afunder  •,  for  being  allow’d  in  their  lucid 
Intervals  to  walk  in  the  Galleries,  they 
fometimes  found  an  Opportunity  of  encreafing 
the  frantick  Breed  before  this  Partition  was 
made. 

In  order  to  procure  a  Perfon  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Hofpital,  a  Petition  muft  be  preferr’d 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Governors,  who  fit 
at  Bethlem  feven  at  a  time  Weekly  ;  this  muft 
be  fign’d  by  the  Church-Wardens,  or  other 
reputable  Perfons  of  the  Parifh  the  Lunatick 
belongs  to,  and  alfo  recommended  to  the 
faid  Committee  by  one  of  the  Governors  ;  and 
this  being  approv’d  by  the  Prefident  and 
Governors,  and  enter’d  in  a  Book  upon  a 
Vacancy  (in  their  Turn)  an  Order  is  granted 
for  their  being  receiv’d  into  the  Houfe,  where 
the  faid  Lunatick  is  accommodated  with  a 
Room,  proper  Phyfick  and  Diet,  gratis . 
The  Diet  is  very  good  and  wholefome,  being 
commonly  boy  I’d  Beef,  Mutton,  or  Veal,  and 
Broth,  with  Bread,  for  Dinners  on  Sundays , 
*T uefdays  and  Bhurfdays ;  the  other  Days  Bread, 
Cheefe  and  Butter,  or  on  Saturdays  Peas- 
Pottage,  Rice-Milk,  Furmity,  or  other 
Pottage  ;  and  for  Suppers  they  have  ufually 
Broth  or  Milk-Pottage,  always  with  Bread  : 
And  there  is  this  farther  Care  taken,  that 
fome  of  the  Committee  go  Weekly  to  the 
faid  Hofpital  to  fee  the  Provifions  weigh’d, 
and  that  the  fame  be  good,  and  rightly 
expended. 

When  thele  People  are  cur’d  of  theii 
Malady,  they  are  fent  to  the  Parifh,  01 

Perfons 
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Perfons  who  petition’d  for  their  being  receiv’d  England, 
into  the  Hofpital,  and  gave  Bond  to  the 
Governors  to  receive  them  back  again,  which 
is  always  done  but  there  are  not  fuch 
Tickets  given  them  as  we  find  upon  theWrifts 
of  fome  who  pretend  to  have  been  in  Bedlam  •, 
thefe  are  all  Shams. 

The  Governors  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
Bridewell. 

There  were  admitted  into  Bethle?n  Hofpital 
the  laft  Year  (1730)  an  hundred  and  forty- 
two  diftratted  Men  and  Women. 

Cured  of  their  Lunacy  and  dilcharg’d  thence 
the  faid  Year,  feveral  of  which  were  reliev’d 
with  Cloathing  and  Money  at  their  Departure, 
an  hundred  and  five. 

Diftra&ed  Perfons  buried  the  laft  Year,  after 
much  Charge  bellow’d  upon  them  in  their 
Lunacy  and  Sicknefs,  twenty-eight. 

Now  remaining  in  the  faid  Hofpital  under 
Cure,  and  provided  with  Phyfick,  Diet,  and 
other  Relief,  at  the  Charge  of  the  Hofpital, 
an  hundred  and  fixty-five. 

Befides  which,  divers  Perfons  who  have 
been  cur’d  in  the  faid  Hofpital  are  provided 
with  Phyfick  as  Out-Patients,  at  the  Charge 
of  the  faid  Hofpital,  to  prevent  a  Return  of 
their  Lunacy. 

The  Particulars  ol  which  may  be  feen  in 
the  Books  of  the  faid  Hofpital. 

Some  Benefactions  have  been  lately  given 
to  the  Governors  of  Bethlem  Hofpital ,  to  be 
apply ’d  to  the  Ufe  of  incurable  Lunaticks  ; 
and  the  Governors  having  obtain’d  a  Grant 
from  the  City  of  an  additional  Piece  of  Ground 
in  Moorfields ,  a  Building  is  begun  for  that 
Purpofe,  and  twenty  eight  Perfons  are  already 
admitted  upon  that  Eftablifhment.  But 
■  inafmuch 
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England,  inafmuch  as  the  Revenues  of  the  faid  Hofpital 
do  not  anfwer  the  prefent  Annual  Charges, 
there ^  will  be  no  Means  of  fupporting  an 
additional  Expence  for  Incurables  without  the 
Contribution  of  charitable  Perfons.  And  this 
feems  to  be  the  only  neceflary  Charity  for 
which  no  Provifion  is  made  in  this  noble 
City. 

Founders  Founder s-Hall  is  fituated  in  Founder s-Court, 

Hall'  on  the  North  fide  of  Lothhury, 

Armour-  Armourers-Hall  is  fituated  near  the  North 
ers  Hall,  end  of  Coleman-Street. 

St.  Olave  The  Church  of  St.  Olave  Jewry,  is  fituated 
on  the  W eft  fide  of  the  Old  Jewry ,  by  which 
Church.  it  is  diftinguifti’d  from  other  Churches  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Olave ,  And  here  it  may  not  be 
improper  once  for  all  to  fay  fomething  of  the 
Jews,  who  communicated  their  Name  to 
this  and  feveral  other  parts  of  the  Town. 

Some  ac-  The  Jews,  according  to  Stow,  were  intro-? 
count  ofduc’d  into  London  by  William  Duke  of 
the  Jiws  Normandy,  who  brought  them  over  from 
r.e-that  Dutchy,  and  they  fettled  about  Wood- 

JEnzland  S->  Lad'Lane'  Cateaten-Street ,  Colechurch- 
in  the  Street,  Ironmonger-Lane ,  St.  Lawrence  and 
Reign  ot  ,St-  ^ave  Jewry,  and  in  feveral  great  Towns 
Rich.  I.  *n  er  parts  of  England ,  becoming  the 
general  U furers  of  the  Kingdom,  in  which, 
probably,  they  were  guilty  of  great  Extortion ; 
and  this  drew  on  them  the  Hatred  of  the 
People,  while  their  immenfe  Wealth  expos’d 
them  to  the  Ravages  of  lome rapacious  Princes. 
King  Henry  II  punifh’d  them  on  Pretence  of 
their  corrupting  and  debafing  the  Coin. 
Richard  I.  prohibited  the  Jews  to  be  prefent 
at  his  Coronation,  Stis  fajd,  for  fear  of  En¬ 
chantment,  (which  the  fuperftitious  People  of 
thofe  times  were  under  great  Apprehenfions 
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of)  and  fome  of  them  happening  to  be  there,  England, 
the  Mob  rofe  upon  them,  kill’d  feveral  in 
the  Streets,  and  burnt  more  of  thele  unhappy 
People  in  their  Houfes. 

The  Jews  of  Norwich ,  Lincoln ,  Stamford , 

Lynn  and  St.  Edmund’ s-Bury,  alfo  were  plun¬ 
der’d,  which  was  no  uncommon  thing  at  the 
Acceffion  or  Coronation  of  the  Kings  of 
England.  But  the  mold  tragical  Account  we 
meet  with  is  from  York ,  where  ’tis  related  that 
at  this  time  five  hundred  Jews,  befides  Women 
and  Children,  having  poffefs’d  themfelves  of 
one  of  the  Towers  of  the  Caftle  there,  in  order 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  thefe  Ravages, 
offer’d  the  People  whatever  Money  they  wou’d 
have  to  fpare  their  Lives  ;  which  not  being 
complied  with,  the  Jews  firft  cut  the  Throats 
of  their  Wives  and  Children,  and  threw  them 
over  the  Walls  among  the  Mob,  and  after¬ 
wards  fet  fire  to  the  Caftle,  in  which  they 
were  confum’d. 

King  John  tortu’d  them  moft  inhumanly,  KJolm’s 
to  make  them  deliver  up  their  Money  to  him ;  Treat- 
fcarce  any  of  them  efcap’d  without  having  an  ment  of 
Eye  pluck’d  out  in  a  butcherly  manner  ;  and  them, 
by  fuch  Means  extorted  no  lefs  than  fixty-fix 
thoufand  Marks  from  them. 

Henry  III  extorted  vaft  Sums  from  them  Henry  3. 
on  pretence  of  their  having  circumcifed  a 
Chrifiian  Child  ;  and  particularly  from  one 
Aaron ,  a  Jew ,  at  York ,  thirty  thoufand  Marks 
of  Silver  and  two  hundred  Marks  of  Gold. 

And  in  the  47th  Year  of  Henry  III,  the  Barons 
fell  upon  the  Jews  in  London ,  kill’d  feven 
hundred  of  them,  and  demolifh’d  their  Sy¬ 
nagogue,  on  pretence  that  one  of  their  Nation 
WQu’d  have  compell’d  a  Chrijliau  to  pay  more 

than 
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England,  than  two  Shillings  for  the  Loan  of  twenty  for 
one  Week. 

£dzi\  I.  The  Jews  were  abfolutely  prohibited  to 
take  any  Ufury  in  the  3d  Year  of  Edward  I  j 
and  every  Ufurer  was  oblig’d  to  wear  a  Board 
on  his  Bread:  of  the  breadth  of  a  Tile,  or  to 
depart  the  Realm.  And  in  the  6th  of  the 
fame  King,  near  300  Jews  were  drawn  and 
hang’d  for  clipping  the  Coin.  The  fame 
Year  feveral  Jews  were  hang’d,  and  drag’d 
at  Horfes  Tails  thro’  the  Streets,  on  a  Report 
of  their  having  crucified  a  Chriftian  Child  : 
Whether  true  or  falfe  is  not  eafy  to  be  decided 
perhaps  ;  but  the  Severities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  of  the  People,  towards  them, 
might  put  th ejews  upon  fuch  Extravagancies ; 
and  ’tis  reported  they  have  been  guilty  of 
the  fame  Crime  in  Germany  of  late  Years : 
But  I  wifh  Princes  are  not  too  much  biafs’d 
by  the  Forfeitures  the  Jews  incurr,  to  give 
Credit  to  thefe  Reports,  without  requiring 
drift:  Proof  of  the  Fafts. 

In  the  1 6th  of  Edward  I,  all  the  Jews  in 
England  were  apprehended  in  one  Day,  and 
forc’d  to  pay  twelve  thoufand  Pounds  of 
Silver  for  their  Liberties  :  Notwithdanding 
which  they  were  banifh’d  the  Kingdom  three 
Years  afterwards,  being  dripp’d  of  all  they 
had,  except  travelling  Charges  (tho’  fome 
fay  they  were  allow’d  their  ready  Money  and 
Moveables.)  But  certain  it  is,  the  King  rais’d 
a  great  deal  of  Money  from  the  Sale  of  their 
Houfes  and  Lands,  which  he  granted  to  fuch 
as  wou’d  purchafe  them.  The  Jews  that  were 
banifh’d  at  this  time  amounted  to  upwards  of 
fifteen  thoufand  Perfons.  But  this  is  a  trifling 
Number  in  refpecftofthofe  who  were  plunder’d 
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and  banifh’d  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  England, 
fifteenth  Century.  But  to  return  to  the  t/Y'Ns) 
Defcription  of  the  Church  of  St.  Olave  Jewry , 
which  gave  Occafion  to  this  Digreffion.  The 
old  Church  having  been  burnt  down  Anno 
1 666,  was  rebuilt  in  1673,  being  now  78 
Foot  in  length,  34  in  breadth,  36  in  height ; 
and  the  height  of  the  Tower  and  Pinnacle  88 
Foot. 

The  Parifh  comprehends  part  of  the  Old  Pari  Hi  of 
Jewry ,  part  of  Lothbury ,  part  of  Cateaten -  Sr .Olaves 
Street ,  and  part  of  Coleman-Street ,  with  fome  Je^y- 
Lanes  and  Courts  that  fall  into  thefe  Streets, 
to  the  number  of  59  Houfes. 

The  Parifh  of  St<  Martin’s  Ironmonger-  St-  Mar* 
Pane,  which  was  united  to  St.  Olave’ s  Jewry  tinslron^. 
after  the  Fire,  contains  part  of  Cateaten-Street ,  rI_onSer' 
all  Ironmonger-Lane  almoft,  and  part  of  King- 
Street ,  to  the  number  of  42  Houles. 

St.  Margaret  Lothbury  is  fituated  on  the  St.  Mat - 
North  fide  of  Lothbury.  The  old  Church  garet 
being  burnt  down  Anno  1666,  was  re-edified  L°tb~ 
Anno  1686,  being  66  Foot  in  length,  54  in  , 
breadth,  36  in  height,  and  the  Steeple,  which  ^  mr£-° 
confifts  of  a  Tower  with  a  fmall  Dome  and 
Spire  over  it,  is  140  Foot  high. 

The  Parifh  of  St.  Margaret  Lothbury  con-  The 
tains  part  of  Lothbury ,  Whalebone-Court ,  part  Pardh, 
of  Foken-Houfe-Tard ,  part  of  Prince’s  Street, 
Founders- Courts  Drapers- Courts  Catherine- 
Court ,  Green’s  Court  and  Prince’s  Court ,  to 
the  number  of  155  Houfes. 

The  Church  of  St.  Stephen  Coleman-Street  is  St. 
fituated  on  the  Weft  fide  of  that  Street,  near  p  An 
the  South  end,  this  is  one  of  thofe  that  was  Coleman - 
rebuilt  after  the  great  Fire,  being  finifh’d  Street 
Anno  1 676,  and  is  a  pretty  Church,  well  Church* 
wainfcotted  and  adorn’d  like  the  reft  ;  the 
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England.  length  of  it  75  Foot,  the 
t/VX.  height  of  the  Tower  65, 
good  Ring  of  Bells. 

The  This  Parifti  contains  the  beft  part  of  Cole- 

Pariffi.  man-Street ,  London-TVall ,  part  of  Fore-Streety 
all  the  Buildings  call’d  Little  Moorfields,  and 
the  Ground  of  the  four  Quarters  of  Moor  fields , 
comprehending  within  this  compafs  500 
Houfes. 

The  Officers  of  this  Ward  are  an  Aider- 
man,  his  Deputy,  four  Common  Council 
Men,  four  Conftables,  four  Scavengers,  13 
Wardmote-Men  and  a  Beadle. 

Bafinghall ,  or  Bajfijhaw-Ward,  is  bounded 
Jhaw-  by  London -Wall  on  the  North,  by  Coleman- 
War  d.  Street -Ward  on  the  Eaft,  by  Cheap-Ward  on 

the  South,  and  by  Crippleg ate -Ward  towards 
the  Weft  •,  confifting  only  of  Bafingh  all-Street^ 
and  a  fmall  part  of  the  Street  along  London- 
Wall. 

Bafinghall-Street ,  which  gives  its  Name  to 
this  Ward,  was  fo  call’d  from  the  Family  of 
the  Bafings ,  whole  Houfe  was  fituated  in 
the  Place  where  Bafinghall  now  Hands.  It 
runs  from  Cateaten  -  Street  Northward  to 
London-Wall ,  is  well  built,  and  inhabited  by 
fubftantial  Citizens,  but  is  neither  ftrait  or 
uniform. 

Pubiick  The  publick  Buildings  of  this  Ward  are 
Buildings  Blackwell-Hall ,  Mafons-Hall ,  Weaver s-Hall, 
Cooper s-Hall ,  Girdlers-Hall ,  and  St.  Michael 
Baffjhaw  Church. 

Slack-  Blackwell-Hall  is  fituated  between  Bafing- 
vcell-Hall  h all-Street  on  the  Eaft,  and  Guildhall-Yard  on 
the  Weft,  being  formerly  call’d  Bakewell- 
Hall  from  the  Family  of  the  BakeweWs ,  whofe 
Manfion-Houfe  ftood  her e  Anno  1 355,  which 
falling  to  the.  Crown,  was  purchas’d  by  the 
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City  of  King  Richard  II,  and  converted  into  England, 
a  Warehoufe  and  Market  for  Woollen-  t /YV 
Manufactures  :  and  by  an  Aft  of  Common 
Council  Anno  1516,  it  was  appointed  to  be 
the  only  Market  for  Woollen  Manufactures 
fold  in  the  City,  except  Bays,  the  Profits 
being  fettled  on  Chrijl’s  Hofpital  which  arife 
from  the  Lodging  and  Pitching  of  the  Cloth 
in  the  refpeftive  Warehoufes,  there  being  one 
affign’d  for  the  Hevonfhire  Cloths,  and  others 
for  the  Gloucefter ,  Worfler ,  Kentijh ,  Medley , 

Spanifh  Cloths,  and  Blankets.  The  Profits 
alfo  of  the  Bays  brought  to  Leaden-Hall ,  are 
fettled  on  the  fame  Hofpital.  Thefe  Cloths 
pay  a  Penny  a  Week  each  for  Pitching,  and 
a  Half-penny  a  Week  Refting  ;  Stockings 
and  Blankets  pay  by  the  Pack  ;  all  which 
bring  in  a  considerable  Revenue,  being  under 
the  Direction  of  the  Governors  of  Chrijl’s 
Hofpital.  This  Hall  was  deftroy’d  by  the 
Fire,  and  rebuilt  by  Chrift’s  Hofpital ,  Anno 
1672.  The  Door-Cafe  on  the  Front  towards 
Guild-Hall  is  of  Stone,  adorn’d  with  two 
Columns,  Entablature  and  Pediment  of  the 
Dorick  Order.  In  the  Pediment  are  the 
King’s  Arms,  and  the  Arms  of  London  under 
them,  enrich’d  with  Cupids,  &c, 

Mafom-Hall  is  fituated  in  Mafons- Alley ,  Map0fis. 
between  Bafnghall-Street  and  Coleman-Street ,  j r-£alh 
being  one  of  the  ieaft  of  the  Companies 
Halls. 

Weavers-Hall  Hands  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  Weavers- 
Bafnghall-Street ,  near  the  middle  of  it.  Hall. 

Cooper s-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  Weft  fide  Coopers- 
of  Bafnghall-Street ,  near  the  Paffage  leading  Hath 
to  Guild-Hall. 

Girdlers-Hall  is  fituated  towards  the  North  Girdlen • 
end  of  Bafnghall-Street.  All  thefe  Halls  are  Hall . 
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elegant  Brick  Buildings,  confuting  each  of 
them  of  a  Grand  Room  for  publick  Feftivals, 
properly  call’d  the  Hall,  a  Parlour,  Court- 
Room  and  other  Offices,  fit  for  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  numerous  Members  each  of 
the  Companies  confift  of.  The  chief  of  the 
Rooms  are  ufually  wainfcotted,  and  adorn’d 
with  Fretwork  Ceilings,  magnificent  Skreens 
and  the  Pictures  or  Bufts  of  the  principal 
Members  or  Benefa&ors.  Some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Halls,  as  has  been  obferv’d  already, 
have  handlome  great  Gates,  Courts,  Piazza’s 
and  Galleries  in  the  Front  of  them,  with 
Gardens  behind  them,  and  may  well  be 
look’d  upon  as  fo  many  Palaces. 

The  Church  of  St.  Michael  Bafinghall ,  or 
Bajfifioaw,  is  fituated  on  the  Weft  fide  of 
Bafinghall -Street,  being  feventy  .  Foot  in 
length,  fifty  in  breadth,  forty-two  in  height, 
the  Tower  being  feventy-two  Foot  high.  It 
is  one  of  thofe  that  was  burnt  Anno  1 666,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  1679. 

This  Pariffi  comprehends  raoft  of  theWard, 
with  part  of  Guild-Hall  and  Blackwell- II all, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Halls  above-mention’d,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Houfes,  or 
thereabouts. 

The  Officers  of  the  Ward  are  an  Alderman, 
his  Deputy,  four  Common  Council  Men, 
two  Conftables,  two  Scavengers,  feventeen 
Wardmote-Men  and  a  Beadle. 

Cripp legate -Ward  is  ufually  divided  into 
two  parts,  viz.  Cripplegate  within  the  IV ills 
and  Cripplegate  without,  and  is  bounded  by 
that  part  of  Cripplegate  Pariffi  which  lies 
without  the  Freedom  towards  the  North  *  by 
Coleman-Street  and  Bajjijhaw-Ward.  towards 
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the  Eaft  ;  by  Cheap-Ward  on  the  South,  and  England. 

Aid erfg  ate -Ward  on  the  Weft. 

The  principal  Streets  and  Places  in  Cripple-  Principal 
gate-Ward  within  the  Walls,  are  Milk-Street ,  Streets, 
great  part  of  Honey-Lane- Market,  part  of 
Cateaten  -Street,  Lad -Lane,  Aldermanbury , 

Love -Lane,  Adel -Street,  London-Wall-Street 
from  Little  Wood-Street  to  the  Poftern,  Philip- 
Lane,  moil  of  Great  Wood-Street,  Little  Wood- 
Street,  part  of  Hart-Street,  Mugwel-Street , 
part  of  Fell-Street,  part  of  Silver-Street,  the 
Eaft  part  of  Maiden-Lane,  and  fome  few 
Houfes  in  Cheapfide  to  the  Eaftward  of  Wood- 
Street. 

The  principal  Streets  and  Places  in  Cripple- 
gat  e-Ward  without,  are  Fore-Street,  and  the 
Poftern-Street  leading  to  Moorfields,  Back- 
Street  in  Little  Moorfields,  Moor -Lane,  Grub- 
Street,  the  South  part  to  the  Pofts  and  Chain, 
the  South  part  of  White -Crofs-Street  as  far  as 
the  Pofts  and  Chain,  part  ol  Red-Crofs-Street, 
Beach-Lane,  the  South  part  of  Golden-Lane 
as  far  as  the  Pofts  and  Chain,  the  Eaft  part 
of  Golden -Lane,  the  Eaft  part  of  Jewen- 
Street  •,  Bridgwater-Square,  Brackley-Street , 
Bridgwater-Street ,  Silver-Street  and  Litton- 
Street. 

Milk-Street  runs  from  Cheapfide  Northward 
into  Lad-Lane,  having  a  large  opening  on  street. 
the  Eaft  fide  into  Honey -Lane -Market.  It  is 
generally  narrow,  but  pretty  well  built. . 

Honey-Lane,  or  Milk-Street-Market,  is  an  Roney  - 
oblong  Square,  193  Feet  in  length  and  97  in  Lane - 
breadth,  having  a  large  Market-Houfe  in  Market* 
the  middle  of  it  built  upon  Pillars.  In  the 
Market  are  150  cover’d  Stalls  and  upwards, 
for  Butchers,  Poulterers,  Filhmongers  and 
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England.  Fruiterers,  and  other  Retailers  of  Provifions, 
who  expofe  their  Goods  to  Sale  here  every 
Day  of  the  Week  except  Sundays  and 
Puefdays. 

Lad-  Lad-Lane  runs  from  Cateaten-Street  Well¬ 
ies?.  ward  as  far  as  IVood-Street. 


Aider-  Aldermanbury  runs  from  Cateaten-Street 
manbury  Northward  to  London-Wall ,  faid  to  be  fo 
call’d,  becaufe  Guild-Hall  formerly  flood  here, 
where  the  Aldermens  Court  or  Bury  was  held. 
It  is  a  broad  clean  handfome  Street,  well 
built,  and  inhabited  by  Merchants  and  People 
of  Condition,  (landing  pretty  much  out  of 
the  Noife  and  Hurry  of  the  Town  but  it 
is  however  irregular,  and  of  an  unequal 
breadth. 

Love-  Love-Lane  is  a  fhort  Street,  that  runs 
Lane .  from  Wood-Sreet  Eaflward  into  Alderman¬ 
bury. 

Adel-  Adel-Street ,  to  the  Northward  of  Love- 

Street.  Lane ,  runs  parallel  to  it  from  Wood-Street 

into  Aldermanbury. 

‘Philip-  Philip-Lane  runs  from  Adel-Street  North- 
Lanc.  ward  to  London-Wall. 

Wood-  Wood-Street  runs  from  Cheapf.de  North- 
Street.  ward  to  Cripplegate ,  that  part  next  Cheapfde 
being  call’d  Great  Wood-Street ,  and  the  other 
which  runs  from  Adel-Street  to  Cripplegate , 
Little  Wood-Street.  It  is  generally  a  well 
built  Street,  but  not  broad,  efpecially  towards 
Cheapfde ,  nor  are  Foot-Paflengers  defended 
from  Carts  and  Coaches  by  Polls,  as  in  the 
larger  Streets  of  the  City. 

jjart_  Hart-Street  runs  from  Cripplegate Weflward, 
Street,  parallel  to  London-Wall. 

Mngvcel-  Mugwel ,  or  Monkwel -Street,  runs  from 

Street.  Silver-Street .  Northward  into  Hart-Street. 
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Fell-Street  runs  from  Mugwel-Street  Eaft- 
ward  into  Wood-Street. 

Silver-Street  runs  from  Noble-Street  Eaft- 
ward  into  Wood-Street. 

Maiden-Fane  runs  out  of  Fojler-Lane  Eaft- 
ward  into  Wood-Street. 

Fore-Street ,  the  firft  Street  without  the 
Wall,  runs  from  Cripplegate  Eaftward  to 
Poftern-Gate. 

Poftern-Street  runs  from  the  end  of  Fore- 
Street  Eaftward  into  Moorfields. 

Back-Street  runs  from  the  Eaft  end  of 
Poftern-Street  to  the  Northward,  lying  on  the 
Weft  fide  of  Little  Moorfields . 

Moor-Lane  runs  to  the  Northward  from 
Poftern-Street ,  parallel  to  Grub-Street. 

Grub-Street  runs  from  Fore-Street  to  the 
Northward  into  Chifwel-Street. 

White-Crofs-Street  runs  from  Cripplegate  to 
the  Northward  into  Old-Street ,  being  of  a 
great  length  and  a  good  breadth. 

Red-Crofs-Street  runs  North- Weft  from 
Cripplegate  to  Golden-Lane,  and  is  one  of  the 
moft  fpacious  Streets  in  this  part  of  the 
Town. 

Golden-Lane  runs  from  Red-Crofs-Street 
Northerly  to  Old-Street. 

Beech-Lane  runs  from  Barbican  Eaftward 
to  White-Crofs-Street . 

Jewen-Street  runs  from  Alderfgate -Street 
Eaftward  into  Red-Crofs-Street. 

Bridgwater-Square  is  a  pretty  little  well 
built  Square,  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  Alderfgate - 
Street ,  and  North  of  Barbican. 

Bridgwater -Street  runs  parallel  to  the  North 
Weft  fide  of  the  Square. 

Brackley-Street  runs  parallel  to  the  North- 
Eaft  fide  of  Bridgwater-Square. 

Litton-Street 
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Litton- Street  and  Silver-Street  run  to  the 
Eaftward  from  Brackley-Street  into  Golden- 
Lane  :  The  Square  and  four  Streets  laft 
mention’d,  {landing  upon  the  fame  Ground 
that  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater1  s  Houfe  antiently 
did. 

The  Publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are 
;  Sion-College,  Barber-Surgeons-  Hall,  Plaiferers- 
Hall ,  Brewers  -  Hall ,  Curriers  -  Hall ,  the 
Churches  of  St.  Mary  Al  derm  anbury,  St. 
Al phage,  St.  Alban  Wood  -Street,  St.  Giles 
Cripple  gate. 

Sion-College  is  fituated  againft  London-F/ nil, 
a  little  to  the  Eaftward  of  Cripplegate,  where 
antiently  ftood  a  Nunnery,  and  afterwards 
an  Hofpital  founded  for  a  hundred  Blind 
Men  Anno  1320,  by  W.Elfing,  Mercer,  and 
call’d  Elfing’s  Spittal :  he  afterwards  founded 
here  a  Priory  for  Canons  Regular,  which 
being  furrender’d  to  King  Henry  VIII,  Anno 
1530,  it  was  purchas’d  by  Dr.  Thomas  White, 
Refidentiary  of  St.  Paid* s,  and  Vicar  of  St, 
D  unfa  As  in  the  Wefi,  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
London  Clergy,  who  were  incorporated  by 
King  Charles  I,  Anno  1631,  by  the  Name  of 
the  Prefident  and  Fellows  of  Sion-College,  for 
the  Glory  of  God,  the  Good  of  his  Church, 
Redrefs  of  Inconveniences,  and  maintaining 
of  Truth  in  Dodtrine,  and  Love  in  Conver- 
fation  one  with  another,  puifuant  to  tne 
Donor’s  Will  :  Which  College  is  govern’d 
by  the  Prefident,  two  Deans  and  four  Aftift- 
ants,  who  are  Yearly  eledted  out  of  the  London 
Clergy  on  the  3d-  Tuefday  after  Eaflei .  The 
Great  Gate  againft  London-W all  is  adorn  d 
with  two  Columns,  their  Entablature  and 
pitch’d  Pediment  of  the  Tufcan  Order,  where¬ 
on  is  this  Infcription  in  Gold  Letters. 

Collegium 
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Collegium  Sionis  a  Fhoma  White ,  S.  F.  P.  England. 
Fundatum  Anno  Chrifii  1631,  in  TJfum  Clerici  oeV'O 
Fond.  Bibliotheca  a  Johanne  Simfon ,  S.  F.  B. 

ExtruCla  a  diverfis  Benefactor.  Libris  locuple- 
tata ,  (A  in  pofterum  locupletanda.  Fade  & 
fac  fimiliter. 

The  College  confifts  of  a  handfome  Hall, 
the  Prefident’s  Lodgings,  Chambers  for 
Students,  and  a  well  difpos’d  Library  120 
Foot  in  length  and  30  in  breadth,  which  is 
at  this  Day  very  well  repleniffi’d  with  Books, 
notwithftanding  both  Library  and  College 
were  burnt  down  Anno  1666  ;  It  was  rebuilt 
and  furniffi’d  by  Contributions  from  the 
London  Clergy  and  their  Friends.  The 
Library  is  kept  in  exaft  Order,  and  there 
are  all  imaginable  Conveniences  for  thofe 
who  defire  to  confuk  their  Books,  whom  the 
Reverend  and  worthy  Librarian  is  ever  ready 
to  affift  in  their  Refearches. 

Barber-Surgeons-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  Well  Barter- 
fide  of  Mugwell  or  Monkwell-Street ,  and  is  a  Surgeons 
magnificent  Building,  confiding  of  a  fpacious  Hall 
Hall,  a  Court-Room,  a  Theatre,  Library, 
and  other  commodious  Offices.  The  Grand 
Entrance  from  Mugwell-Street  is  enrich’d 
with  the  Company’s  Arms,  Cartouches,  large 
Fruit,  lAc.  The  Court-Room  is  adorn’d 
with  a  Fretwork  Ceiling,  and  the  Pi&ures  of 
King  Henry  VIII  and  the  Court  of  Affiftance 
in  one  fine  Piece  •,  the  Pi&ures  of  King 
Charles  II,  Sir  Charles  Scarborough ,  and  Al¬ 
derman  Arris  1  who  gave  the  Mufcle-Le&ure 
Dr.  Grew ,  Reader  of  Anatomy,  and  Mr. 

Life ,  Barber  to  King  Charles  II.  The 
'Theatre  contains  four  Degrees  of  Cedar-Seats, 
one  above  another  in  elleptical  Form,  adorn’d 
with  the  Figures  of  the  7  Liberal  Sciences, 
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England,  the  1 2  Signs  of  the  Zodiack,  and  the  Skeleton 
t/VNJ  of  an  Oftrich,  'put  up  by  Dr.  Hobbes  1682, 
with  a  Bufto  of  King  Charles  I ;  two  human 
Skins  on  wooden  Frames,  of  a  Man  and  a 
Woman,  in  Imitation  of  Adam  and  Eve ,  put 
up  1645  ;  a  Mummy’s  Scull,  given  by  Mr. 
Loved  ay  1655  ;  the  Skeleton  of  Atherton,  with 
Copper  Joints,  (he  was  executed)  given  by 
Mr.  Knowles  in  1693  ;  the  Figure  of  a  Man 
dead,  where  all  the  Mufcles  appear  in  due 
Place  and  Proportion,  done  after  the  Life  ; 
the  Skeletons  of  Cambery  Befs  and  Country  Tom 
(as  they  there  call  them )  1638,  and  three 
other  Skeletons  of  human  Bodies.  Tftie  Roof 
of  this  Theatre  is  an  eliptical  Cupola.  Here 
is  alfo  a  Library,  which  is  open  on  P uefdays 
and  Phurfdays. 

<Plaifler-  Plaifierers-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  North  fide 
ers-HalL  of  Adel-Street. 

Brewers  Brewers-Hall  is  fituated  alfo  on  the  North 
Hall.  fide  of  Adel-Street,  near  the  Eaft  End,  being  a 
large  magnificent  Edifice  ;  the  Entrance  a- 
dorn’d  with  Columns  and  Arches  of  the  Pufcan 
Order,  with  Enrichments  of  Fruit,  Foliage, 
(Ac. 

Curriers  Curriers-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  South  fide 
Hall.  of  London-W all-Street,  a  little  to  the  Eaftward 

of  Cripplegate. 

St.  Mary  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury  is 
Alder-  fituated  on  the  Weft  fide  of  the  Street  of  that 
manbury  Name,  in  the  broadeft  Part  of  it,  being  72 
Church.  fooJ;  \n  Length,  45  in  Breadth,  and  38  in 
Height;  the  Steeple,  con  filling  of  a  Tower 
and  Turret,  90  Foot  high. 

The  Pa-  The  Parifli  contains  part  of  Aldermanbury- 
rifn.  Street ,  part  of  Philip -Lane,  part  of  Adel- 

Street ,  and  part  of  Love-Lane,  totheNumber 
of  132  Houles. 

St. 
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St.  Alphage  Church  ftands  at  the  North-  England. 
Eaft  Corner  of  Aldermanbury ,  the  North  Door 
opening  into  London-JV all-Street ,  and  one  of 
the  South  Doors  into  Sion-College-GardenJ^^ 
This  St.  Alphage ,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
was  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  and  in  great 
Efteem  for  his  Piety  and  Mortifications :  He 
was  fton’d  to  Death  at  Greenwich  by  th t  Danes, 

Anno  1012,  according  to  Tradition. 

This  is  one  of  the  old  Churches  that  efcap’d 
the  Fire,  being  78  Foot  in  Length,  42  in 
Breadth,  22  in  Height,  and  the  Height  of 
the  Steeple  not  more  than  40  Foot ;  theBeau- 
ty  and  Ornaments  not  equal  to  thofe  of  the 
new  Churches. 

This  Parifh  contains  part  of  Aldermanbury ,  The  Pa- 
part  of  London-JV  oil -Street ,  Helmet-Court,  rifh. 

Sion- College,  Curriers- Court,  part  of  Philip- 
Lane,  Sion-Court,  Plaifterers-Hall,  Cock-Court, 
Bird-Court,  part  of  JVood-Street ,  part  of  Fell- 
Street,  and  part  of  Hart-Street,  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  152  Houfes. 

The  Church  of  St.  Alban  JVood-Street  is  fi-  St  Man 
tuated  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  Great  JVood-Street  •,  Wood 
the  Saint  to  whom  this  Church  is  dedicated,  SF[ee\ 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  Englijh  Martyr  in 
th.pDioclefianBtx{QCx\t\onAnno  300,  and  to  have 
been  buried  where  the  Town  of  St.  Alban's 
now  ftands,  which  took  its  Name  from  thence. 

The  Church  having  been  deftroy’d  by  the 
Fire  Anno  1 666,  was  rebuilt  in  1685,  being 
66  Foot  in  Length,  59  in  Breadth,  33  in 
Height,  and  the  Steeple,  to  the  top  of  the 
Pinnacles,  92  Foot  high. 

The  Parilh  contains  part  of  JVocd-Street, 
part  of  Love-Lane,  with  fome  Courts  and 
Alleys  that  fall  into  them,  to  the  Number  of 
in  Houfes. 
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The  Parifh  of  St.  Olave' %  Silver-Street , 
which  was  united  to  that  of  St.  Alban's  Wood- 
Street  after  the  Fire,  contains  part  of  Silver- 
Street,  part  of  Mugwel-Street,  part  of  Noble- 
Street  ,  Red-Lyon-Court ,  Winchester -Court , 
Lamb's  Alley,  Dobey’s  Court ,  Windfor -Court, 
Wefimor  eland-Court ,  and  Hyle's  Court ,  to  the 
Number  of  145  Houfes. 

The  Church  of  St.  Giles  Cripplegate  ftands 
juft  without  the  Gate,  and  to  the  Weftward 
of  it.  The  old  Church  was  burnt  down  by  a 
Fire  that  happen’d  Anno  1545,  and  rebuilt 
foon  after.  It  efcap’d  the  grand  Conflagration 
Anno  1666,  and  is  in  Length  1 14  Foot,  in 
Breadth  63,  in  Height  42  ;  and  the  Height 
of  the  Steeple,  which  conftfts  of  a  Tower  and 
Turret,  122  Foot,  in  which  there  is  a  fine 
Ring  of  Bells. 

This  Parifh  extends  far  beyond  the  Ward, 
and  con fequently  beyond  the  Liberties  of  the 
City,  even  to  the  furtheft  Buildings  towards 
IJlington,  of  which  I  fhall  give  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  Account  when  I  come  to  treat  of  that 
Part  of  the  Town  which  lies  without  the 
Freedom  and  Liberties  of  the  City,  and  which 
I  am  now  actually  Purveying,  in  order  to  fhew 
what  Churches  and  private  Buildings  have 
been  added  to  the  Town  of  late  Years,  and 
what  Pari fhes  have  been  taken  out  of  this  and 
feveral  other  of  the  larger  Pariflies. 

In  the  mean  Time  I  fhall  proceed  to  give  a 
general  Account  of  the  Extent  of  this  Parifh, 
and  the  Streets  and  Places  it  confifted  of  be¬ 
fore  this  Subdivifion  of  it. 

The  Parifh  of  St.  Giles  Cripplegate  then  con¬ 
tain’d  all  Red-Crofs-Strcet,  part  of  White - 
Crofs-Street ,  part  of  Barbican,  part  of  Gofwel- 
Street ,  Ham's  Corner,  part  of  Little  Moor  fields , 

Princes- 
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Princes-Street ,  Bridgwater-Street  and  Square ,  England. 
Golden-Lane ,  Fore-Street ,  Finsbury ,  Chifwel-  vTO 
Street ,  Grub-Street ,  Noble-Street ,  Brick-Lane , 
Bartholomew -Square,  and  the  Streets  adjacent 
to  Windmill-Hill  and  the  Farthing  Pye-Houfe , 
with  the  Courts,  Lanes,  and  Alleys  falling 
into  them,  in  which  are  four  thoufand  Dwel- 
ling-Houfes,  and  upwards. 

Cripplegate-Ward  hath  its  Alderman,  one  officers 
Deputy,  eight  Common-Council-Men,  nine  0f  the 
Conftables,  twelve  Scavengers,  fifteen  Ward- Ward. 
mote-Men  and  a  Beadle,  within  the  Gate  •, 
and  one  Deputy,  two  Common -Council- 
Men,  four  Conftables,  four  Scavengers, .  fe- 
venteen  Wardmote-Men  and  a  Beadle,  with¬ 
out  the  Gate. 

Alderfgate-Ward  is  bounded  by  the  Pofts  Jlderf- 
and  Chain,  which  feparates  it  from  that  Part  gate- 
of  the  Town  that  lies  without  the  F reedom  on  Ward. 
the  North,  by  Cripplegate-Ward  on  the  Eaft, 
and  by  Farringdon  Wards  on  the  Weft  and 
South. 

The  principal  Streets  and  Places  in  this  Chief 
Ward  are,  Fofter-Lane ,  Maiden-Lane ,  Noble-  Streets. 
Street ,  St.  Martin’s  Le-Grand ,  Dean’s  Court , 
Round-Court ,  Angel-Street ,  Bull -and- Mouth  - 
Street ,  St.  Anne’s  Lane ,  Alderfgate-Street , 
Gofwel-Street ,  Barbican ,  Long-Lane  and  Little- 
Britain. 

Fofter-Lane  runs  from  Cheapfide  Northward  Jb/fo*- 
to  Noble-Street ,  and  is  moft  remarkable  for  Z^c. 
the  Silverfmiths  that  inhabit  it. 

Maiden-Lane  runs  from  Fofter-Lane  Eaft-  dnaidcn- 
ward  into  Wood-Street.  ane‘ 

Noble-Lane  runs  from  Fofter-Lane  North-  NbZ>/c- 
ward  to  Silver-Street.  Lane. 

St.  Martin’s  Le-Grand  runs  from  Newgate-  st.  7Lar~ 
Street ,  or  rather  Blow-Bladder-Street,  North-  */Vs  Re¬ 
ward  Grand , 
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England,  ward  to  Alderfgate ,  and  is  a  fpacious  well-built 
1AM  Street,  of  good  Trade,  but  moft  remarkable 
at  prefent  for  the  Shoemakers  who  inhabit  it, 
St.  Martin's  Le-Grand  was  antiently  a  mag¬ 
nificent  College,  founded  by  Jngelricus ,  and 
Edwardus  his  Brother,  Anno  1056,  and  con¬ 
firm’d  by  William  the  Conqueror ,  by  his  Char¬ 
ter  dated  Anno  1068,  in  the  fecond  Year  of  his 
Reign ;  who  alfo  gave  all  the  Moor-Lands 
without  Cripplegate  to  this  College,  exempting 
the  Dean  and  Canons  from  the  Jurifdidtion  of 
the  Bifhop,  and  from  all  Regal  Services, 
granting  them  Soc  and  Sac,  Toll  and  Theam, 
with  all  Liberties  and  Franchifes  that  any 
Church  in  the  Kingdom  enjoy’d ;  which 
Charter  was  confirm’d  by  John  and  Peter , 
Cardinals  of  Rome ,  and  Legates  of  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander. 

At  an  Inquifition  taken  in  the  Power  in  the 
Reign  of  Edward  II,  the  Jury  prefent.  That 
the  Church  of  Great  St.  Martin's ,  London , 
was  in  the  Donation  of  the  King :  That  Ri¬ 
chard  Ellefeld  then  held  it  as  Dean,  and  that 
the  Sheriff  had  no  Authority  to  fummon  him 
to  appear,  being  exempt  from  all  ordinary 
Jurifdidtion.  And  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII, 
one  flying  to  the  Church  of  St.  Martin's  Le- 
Grand  for  Sandtuary,  and  the  Sheriffs  taking 
him  from  thence  by  Violence,  the  Abbot  of 
Wefiminfter ,  to  whom  the  College  then  be¬ 
long’d,  exhibited  a  Charge  againft  the  faid 
Sheriffs  to  his  Majefty,  for  taking  a  privileg’d 
Perfon  by  Force  out  of  the  Sandtuary  of  St. 
Martin' s,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Wejl- 
minjler  :  Which  being  heard  before  the  Lords 
of  the  Star-Chamber,  and  Hody  and  Newton , 
Chief  Juftices,  they  determin’d.  That  the 
Party  ought  to  enjoy  the  Privilege  of  Sandtu- 

ary  ^ 
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ary  ;  and  the  Sheriffs  were  fin’d  for  taking  England, 
him  from  thence. 

This  College  was  furrender’d  to  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VI,  in  the  fecond  Year  of  his  Reign, 

Anno  1548,  and  the  fame  Year  the  Church 
pull’d  down,  and  the  Ground  leas’d  out  to 
Perfons  to  build  upon,  being  highly  valu’d 
on  account  of  the  Privileges  annex’d  to  it ;  • 
for  it  flill  remains  a  feparate  Jurifdidtion.  The 
Sheriffs  and  Magiftrates  of  London  have  no 
Authority  in  this  Liberty,  but  it  is  efteem’d 
Part  of  JVefiminfier ,  and  fubjedl  only  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  Abbey. 

Bull-and-Mouth  -Street  runs  from  St.  Mar-  Bull- and 
tin’s  Weflward  to  Butcher-Hall-Lane ,  remark-  d fouth - 
able  for  the  great  Quakers  Meeting-Houfe,  Slreet‘ 
that  goes  by  the  Name  of  the  Bull-and- 
Mouth. 

St.  Anne’s  Lane  runs  Eaflward  from  St.  St -.Anne's 
Martin’s  Lane  to  Ncble-Street.  Lane. 

Angel-Street  is  a  fmall  Street  to  the  South-  Angel- 
ward  of  Bull-and-Mouth-Street ,  that  runs  Street . 
Weflward  from  St.  Martin’s  Le-Grand. 

Alderfgate-Street  runs  from  Alderfgate  North-  jLlderf- 
ward  as  far  as  Gofwel-Street ,  being  for  itsg^- 
Length  and  Breadth  equal  to  any  of  the  crofs  Street. 
Streets  in  London ,  and  is  inhabited  by  Whole- 
fale  Dealers  and  fubflantial  Tradefmen,  who 
fend  their  Goods  to  the  feveral  Counties  that 
lye  North  of  the  Town. 

Gofwel-Street  begins  where  Alderfgate-Street  QqJ'^h, 
ends,  viz.  at  the  End  of  Long-Lane ,  and  runs  Street. 
Northwards  to  the  Fields  leading  to  IJlington  : 

It  is  very  broad,  but  a  true  Suburb  Street, 
confiding  of  Inns,  or  mean  Buildings,  and 
fufficiently  infefled  with  ill  Smells,  l'uch  as 
Dunghills  and  Common-Shores  produce. 
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Barbican  runs  fvomHlderJgate-StreetEa.Rwa.rd 
toRed-Crofs-Street ,  and  maybe  efteem’d  a  good 
Street,  confidering  it  lies  in  the  Suburbs. 

Long-Lane  runs  from  Alderfgate-Street  Weft- 
ward  to  Smithfield ,  and  is  moft  remarkable 
for  the  Salefmen  and  Dealers  in  old  Cloaths* 
that  inhabit  it. 

Little-Britain  lies  between  Chrift’ s  Hofpital 
and  Alderfgate-Street :  It  is  not  ftrait,-  and  has 
very  little  Beauty  in  it ;  but  has  been  long  re¬ 
markable  for  the  Bookfellers,  its  Inhabitants, 
who  were  eminent  for  their  Colledtions  of  an- 
tient  Authors  formerly  •,  but  the  Dealers  in 
old  Books  are  to  be  met  with  now  in  many- 
other  Parts  of  the  Town.  It  is  faid  to  have 
obtain’d  its  Name  of  Little-Britain  from  a 
Palace  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Britany  (  or 
Little-Britain )  which  antiently  ftood  here. 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are, 
Goldfmiths-Hall,  Coachmakers-Hall ,  London- 
Houfe ,  Fhanet-Houfe ,  Cooks-Hall ,  the  Church 
of  St.  Anne's  within  Alderfgate,  St.  Leonard 
Fofter-Lane ,  and  St.  Botolph's  Alderfgate 
Church. 

Goldfmiths-Hall  is  fituated  in  Fofter-Lane , 
and  may  be  reckon’d  among  the  moft  beautiful 
and  commodious  Halls  in  the  City. 

Coachmakers-Hall  ftands  on  the  Eaft  fide  of 
•  Noble-Street,  and  is  a  handfome  Edifice,  being 
made  Ufe  of  by  the  Scriveners  Company  as 
well  as  Coachmakers. 

London-Houfe ,  fo  call’d  from  being  the  Pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Bifhop  of  London ,  is  fituated  on  the 
Weft  fide  of  Alderfgate-Street  it  never  had 
any  thing  very  beautiful  or  magnificent  in  its 
Structure,  and  is  at  prefent  let  out  in  Parcels 
to  Tradesmen,  who  have  converted  Part  of  it 
into  Shops  and  Warehoufes. 

Thanet 
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! Thanet-Houfe  Hands  on  the  Eaft  fide  ofEijg^ 
Aider  [gate- S  treet ,  almoft  overagainft  London-  ^net. 
Houfe  ;  the  Front  is  of  hewn  Stone,  and  it  has  Houj-€t 
ftill  the  Appearance  of  a  Palace,  tho  it  be 
converted  to  other  Ui'es.  In  one  Parc  of  it  is 
a  Tavern,  in  another  a  Lace-Chamber,  whi¬ 
ther  the  Buckinghamfhire  People  and  ouier 
Lace-Makers  refort  Weekly,  and  expofe  their 
Goods  to  Sale  •,  and  in  other  Parts .of  it  are 
Shops  and  Warehoules.  It  is  call  &  Thanet- 
Houfe  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  Keli- 

dence  of  the  Earls  of  that  Name.  Cooks- 

Cooks-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  Eaft  fide  of 
Alderfgate- Street,  overagainft  LittPBritain 
The  Church  of  St.  Anne  within  Alderfgate 
is  fituated  on  the  North  fide  of  St  .Anne's  Lane,  ^urc  ^ , 
being  53  Footfquare,  and  35  in  Height  •,  the 
Height  of  the  Tower  84  Foot.  Itwasereded 
in  the  Year  1680,  and  is  prettily  finifh  d  and 
adorn’d :  The  old  Church  was  burnt  in  the 

great  Conflagration.  _  .  , 

The  Parifh  contains  part  of  St.  Martin  s  St.  Anri* 
Le-Grand ,  part  of  Dean’s  Court,  part  of  Parifh. 
St.  Anne’s  Lane  and  Bell-Court,  part  of  Bull- 
and-Mouth-Street ,  part  of  Angel-Street,  King’s- 
Head-Court ,  Lillypot-Lane,  and.  part  of  Noble- 
Street,  to  the  Number  of  94  Houfes. 

St.  John  Zachary’s,  which  was  united  to  St.  «•  pan 
Anne’s  after  the  Fire,  contains  partot  Maiden- 
Lane ,  part  of  Gutter-Lane,  part  of  Fofter- 
Lane,  part  of  Noble-Street,  and  part  of  Stain - 
ing-Lane,  to  the  Number  of  84  Houfes. 

St.  Botolph  without  Alderfgate  is  fituated  at  -?0' 
the  South- Weft  Angle  of  Little-Britain,  near  njcjtyom 
Alderfgate.  It  is  one  of  the  old  Churches 
having  efcap’d  the  Fire,  and  has  no  great  e 

Beauty  in  it  •,  the  Length  of  the  Church  is  78  Church. 
Vol.  XIV.  E  e  e  Foot, 
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England.  Foot,  the  Breadth  51,  the  Height  25, 
that  of  the  Steeple  65. 

This  Parifh  contains  the  belt  Part  of  AT 
derJgate-Street  and  Little-Britain ,  the  Eaft  fide 
of  Ch art erhoufe -Yard,  part  of  Long-Lane ,  part 
of  Barbican ,  part  of  Jewen-Street ,  Great  and 
Little  Mont  ague -Courts,  Red-Crofs-Alley ,  Crofs- 
Key-Court ,  Trinity -Courts  Cox-Court ,  Turner’s 
Court  ,Black-Horfe-Court,  Half- Moon-Court, De- 
vonjhir e-Court ,  Carthufian-Court ,  Glafs-Houfe- 
Tard ,  Peel-Tard ,  Pump-Tard ,  Seabro ok- Alley, 
Vine  - Tard ,  Whit e-Ly on-Court ,  Hare-Court , 
Cherry-Tree-Court ,  Crown-Court  and  Cradle- 
Court  ,  with  feveral  other  Courts  and  Alleys  in 
the  Streets  above-mention’d,  to  the  Number 
of  700  Houfes  and  upwards. 

Alderfgate-Ward  is  govern’d  by  an  Aider- 
man,  his  two  Deputies,  one  within,  and  the 
other  without  the  Gate;  eight  Common- 
CouncibMen,  eight  Conftables,  nine  Scaven¬ 
gers,  nineteen  Wardmote-Men,  and  a  Bea¬ 
dle. 

.  Farringdon  Ward  within  the  Walls ,  fo  call’d 
tQ  djftinguifh  it  from  Farringdon  Ward  without, 

within  was  antiencly  but  one  Ward,  and  govern’d  by 
one  Alderman  ;  but  the  Buildings  being 
vaflly  encreas’d  without  the  Walls,  they  were 
divided  by  an  A<ff  of  Parliament  17  II. 
and  each  part  enadted  to  have  its  particular 
Alderman.  The  whole  Ward  of  Farringdon 
within  and  without  receiv’d  its  Name  of 
William  Farendon,  Goldfmith,  Alderman, 
thereof,  and  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London, 
who  purchas’d  the  Aldermanry  of  John  le 
Feure ,  7  Edw.  I.  Anno  1279.  It  afterwards 
defcended  to  Nicholas  Farendon ,  Son  of  the 
faid  William ,  who  was  four  times  Mayor 
(and  his  Heirs.)  From  whence  it  appears, 

that- 
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that  thefe  Wards  or  Aldermanrys  were  for-  England, 
merly  hereditary,  and  not  elective. 

Faringdon  W^ard  within  is  bounded  by 
Faringdon  Ward  without  towards  the  North 
and  Weft  ;  by  Alderfgate  Ward  and  Bread- 
Street  Ward  on  the  Eaft  ;  and  by  Caftle- 
Baynard  W^ard  and  the  Thames  on  the  South. . 

The  principal  Streets  and  Places  in  this  Chief 
Ward  are,  St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard ,  Ludgate-  Streets 
Street ,  Black-Fryars ,  the  Eaft  fide  of  Fleet -  ln  Pa- 
Ditch  from  fudgate-Street  to  the  Thames,  rugam 
Creed-Lane,  Ave- Mary -Lane,  Amen-Corner, 
Pater-Nofter-Row,  Newgate -Street  and  Market, 
Grey-Fryars,  part  of  WarwicFLane,  Ivy- 
Lane,  part  of  Cbeapfide ,  part  of  Fofter-Lane, 
part  of  Wood-Street,  part  of  Friday -Street  and 
part  of  the  Old  Change,  with  feveral  Courts 
and  Alleys  falling  into  them. 

St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard,  if  we  regard  the  St.<Paul’s 
Extent  of  it,  the  Magnificence  of  the  Buildings  Ch.  Yard, 
that  furround  it,  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Air, 
the  Neatnefs  of  the  Pavement,  but  above  all, 
the  ftrong  beautiful  Fabrick  that  rifes  in  the 
middle  of  it,  from  whence  it  receiv’d  its 
Name,  may  be  deem’d  equal  to  the  fipeft 
Squares  in  Town.  It  contains  between  five 
and  fix  Acres  of  Ground,  and  is  of  an  Oblong, 
or  rather  Oval  Form,  fituated  about  the 
Centre  of  this  grand  Metropolis,  having 
Pater-Nofter-Row  and  Cbeapfide  on  the  North 
and  North-Eaft,  the  Old  Change  on  the  Eaft, 

Debtors  Commons  on  the  South,  and  Ludgate 
Street  on  the  Weft. 

The  Bookfellers  and  Mufical-Inftrument* 

Makers  have  taken  up  great  part  of  the  North 
fide  ;  St.  Paul’s  School,  a  handfome  Stone 
Building,  is  fituated  on  the  Eaft ;  theWoollem 
Drapers,  Cabinet  and  Cane-Chair  Makers  are 
on  the  South  and  South-Eaft  s  and  the  Weft 
Eee  %  end. 
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end  is  adorn’d  with  two  of  the  compleateft 
and  beft  furnifh’d  Shops  of  the  kind  in  Europe , 
viz.  That  of  Mr.  William.  Innys ,  Bookfeller, 
and  that  of  Mr.  George  Wildey ,  where 
wrought  Plate,  Globes,  Mathematical  Inftru- 
ments.  Toys,  and  every  Curiofity  almoft, 
are  expos’d  to  Sale,  and  attrad  the  Eyes  of 
the  numerous  Crouds  that  are  perpetually 
palling  by.  And  what  fall  renders  St.  Paul’s, 
Church-Yard  more  defirable,  is,  that  if  there 
be  a  Breath  of  Air  ftirring,  we  are  fure  to 
meet  with  it  here.  Nor  is  the  North  fide 
ever  difturb’d  by  Coaches  and  Carriages, 
which  deafen  us  with  their  Noife  in  other 
Streets. 

■  Ludgate-Streety  which  runs  from  Ludgate 
Eaftward  to  St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard ,  is  a 
fpacious  well  built  Street,  inhabited  by 
fubftantial  Tradefmen  •,  but  the  moft  fur- 
prizing  Profped  from  this  Street  is  the  grand 
Front  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  of  whole 
Beauties  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  a  juft 
Defcription  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward. 

Black-Fryars  contains  a  Multitude  of  little 
Courts  and  Lanes,  belides  the  principal 
Street,  which  runs  from  Ludgate  Southward 
to  the  Yhames  ;  and  even  this  is  a  very  narrow 
uneven  dirty  Paflage.  It  receiv’d  its  Name 
from  a  Monaftery  of  Fryars  (from  their 
Habit  call’d  Black  Fryars )  which  antiently 
flood  here.  The  lower  end  of  this  Street  is' 
ufually  call’d  Water-Street ,  from  its  leading 
to  the  Stairs  where  we  take  Water. 

The  Street  form’d  by  the  Buildings  on 
each  fide  Fleet-Ditch  is  one  of  the  broadeft 
and  longeft  in  Town  and  was  the  navigable 
Canal  cut  thro’  it  always  full  of  clear  Water, 
might  b<?  efteem’d  one  of  the  pleafanteft  j 
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but  the  Mud  which  appears  at  low  Water  is  England, 
not  very  grateful  to  the  Eye.  The  Eaft.  fide 
only  from  Ludgate-Hill  to  the  Thames  is  in 

this  Ward.  7  , 

Creed-Lane  runs  from  Ludgat  e-Street  to  the  crecd- 

Southward  into  Great-Carter-Lane.  It  is  a  Lane. 
fhort.  narrow  Street,  and  ill  built,  and  being 
perpetually  pefter’d  with  Carriages  bringing 
Goods  from  the  Water  fide,  invites  few 
fubftantial  People  to  refide  in  it. 

Opoofite  to  Creed-Lane  is  Ave-Mary-Lane ,  jjve. 
a  fhort  Street,  which  runs  from  Ludgate-$treet  Mary - 
Northward  to  Amen-Corner,  not  much  more  Lane. 
commodious  than  the  former  for  Foot  Paffen- 
crpfs,  but  better  built  and  inhabited. 

Pater -Nofter- Row  runs  from  CheapfidePater- 
Weftward  to  Amen-Comer.  It  is  a  very  long  Mttr- 
narrow  Street,  the  Homes  lofty  and  well 
built,  but  inhabited  chiefly  by  Milliners  and 
other  trifling  Traders,  unlefs  towards  the 
Weft  end,  where  we  meet  with  wholefale 
Stationers  and  other  fubftantial  People.  It 
was  antiently  one  of  the  beft  Streets  for  Trade 
in  the  City,  efpecially  Silk-Mercers. 

Warwick- Lane,  of  which  the  Weft  fide  Warwick 
only  is  in  this  Ward,  runs  from  Amen-Corner  Uw™* 
Northward  into  Newgate-Street.  It  is  aL 
narrow  incommodious  Street  ;  but  on  the 
Weft  fide  there  is  a  handfome  Square  call’d 
Warwick-Court ,  well  built,  and  inhabited  by 
People  of  Condition,  without  any  mixture  of 
Shops  or  Tradefmen  amongft  them.  Both 
Court  and  Lane  receiv’d  their  Names  from 
the  Earl  of  Warwick’s  Palace  which  flood 

here,  ,, 

Ajnen-Corner  is  a  fhort  Street,  oppofite  to  yjmen. 
Pater-Nofter-Row ,  dividing  W trwick-Lane  corner* 
from  Ave-Mary-Lane , 

Newgate -• 
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England.  Newgate  -  Street  runs  from  Cheapfide ,  or 
rather  BlowMadder-Street,  Weftward  to  New- 
Newgate jt  is  a  handfome  Street,  well  built, 
Street.  an(j  inhabited  by  fubftantial  Tradefmen. 
Newgate  Newgate-Market ,  fituated  between 
Market.  Street  and  Pater-Nofer-Row,  is  an  oblong 
Square  of  about  200  Feet  in  length,  and  150 
in  breadth,  having  a  handfome  Market- 
Houfe  in  the  middle  of  it,  built  upon  Pillars, 
with  a  Cupola  over  it.  Here  is  a  very  large 
Shambles  of  Butchers  Meat,  with  abundance 
of  Poultry,  Filh,  Fruit,  Herbs,  and  all 
manner  of  Provifions  expos’d  to  Sale,  being 
efteem’d,  next  to  Leaden-Hall-Market,  the 
belt  in  Town.  Before  the  Fire  the  Market 
was  held  in  the  middle  of  Newgate-Street 
but  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  who 
were  empower’d  by  an  A£t  of  Parliament 
after  the  Fire  to  make  choice  of  convenient 
Places  for  holding  Markets  in  the  City, 
affign’d  this  for  one. 

Grey-  Grey-Friars ,  which  took  its  Name  from  a 
Friars.  Monaftery  of  Friars  Minors  cloath’d  in  Grey 
which  was  lituated  there,  is  a  Court  between 
Newgate-Street  and  ChrijP s-Hofpital  *,  from 
whence  there  is  a  Paffage  thro’  the  Hofpital 
into  Smithjield. 

JvyLane  Ivy-Lane  runs  from  Newgate-Street  South¬ 
ward  into  Pater-NoJler-Row ,  and  lies  on  the 
Eaftfide  of  Newgate-Market .  It  isaclofenarrow 
Street,  and  has  very  little  to  recommend  it. 

As  to  Cheapfide ,  Fofter-Lane ,  Friday-Street 
and  Wood-Street ,  of  which  only  fome  fmall 
parts  are  in  thisWurd,  they  have  been  already 
defcrib’d. 

The  Old  Change  runs  from  Cheapfide  to 
Change.  Old  Fifh-Street .  It  is  narrow,  like  moll  of 
the  crofs  Streets,  but  pretty  well  built-  It 
is  faid  to  have  receiv’d  the  Name  of  the  Change 

from 
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from  the  number  of  Goldfmiths  which  antiently  England, 
inhabited  it,  or  from  the  Royal  Mint,  which 
in  the  Reign  of  King  John  was  in  this  place. 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are,  Pubfick 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul ,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Build- 
the  King’s  Print  ing-Houfe,  the  Scotch-Hall,  in8s* 
Apothecaries-Hall,  Stationers- Hall ,  the  College 
of  Phyficians,  Butchers  -  Hall,  Sadlers  -  Hall, 
Embroaderers-Hall ,  the  Church  of  St.  Martin 
Ludgate,  Chrift’s  Church  and  Hofpital ,  the 
Church  of  St.  Matthew  Friday -Street,  St. 

Aufiin’s  Church,  the  Church  of  St.  Vcdajl, 
and  the  Chapter-Houfe. 

Auftin  the  Monk  was  fent  to  England  by  St. Paul's 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great ,  to  endeavour  the  Cathe- 
Converfion  of  the  Saxons ,  about  the  Year  dral 
596,  and  being  favourably  receiv’d  by  Ethel-  founded* 
bert,  then  King  of  Kent,  who  foon  after 
became  his  Profelite,  was  by  the  Authority 
of  the  Roman  See  conftituted  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Capital  of  King  Ethelbert’ s 
Dominions.  The  Archbifhop  being  thus 
eftablifh’d  in  Kent ,  fent  his  Miffionaries  into 
other  parts  of  England ,  making  Melitus ,  one 
of  his  Afliftants,  Bilhop  of  London  :  And  King 
Ethelbert,  to  encourage  that  City  to  embrace 
Chriftianity,  ’tis  faid,  founded  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul’s,  about  the  Year  604.  But  Pm 
apt  to  think  it  was  not  of  thofe  Dimenfions 
we  find  it  fome  Years  after  *,  for  the  Building 
of  fuch  a  Fabrick  mull;  have  been  an  Expence 
too  great  for  a  King  of  fo  inconfiderable  a 
Kingdom  as  that  of  Kent,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
him  capable  of  influencing  the  reft  of  the  Saxon 
Sovereigns  to  contribute  to  the  Work.  But 
whatever  the  Dimenfions  of  the  firft  Church 
were  which  was  founded  by  King  Ethelbert  in 
the  feventh  Century,  it  appears  that  St.  Paul’s 

having 
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England. having  been  entirely  demolifh’d  by  a  Fire 
which  happen’d  in  the  Year  1087,  and  with 
it  the  greateft  part  of  the  City  i  Maurice ,  then 
Rebuilt,  gifhop  0f  London ,  laid  the  Foundation  of  a 
new  Church,  fo  vaftly  large,  that  it  was  ap¬ 
prehended  it  wou’d  never  be  finifh’d.  He  built 
it  alfo  upon  Arches  or  Vaults  of  Stone,  ’tis 
faid,  to  fecure  it  from  Fire,  the  Stone  being 
fetch’d  from  Caen  in  Normandy.  This  Prelate 
dying^»«0 1  ioy,hisSucceffor, RichardBeamor, 
went  on  with  the  Building  •,  and  as  a  farther 
Security  againft  Fire,  purchas’d  feveral  Streets 
that  lay  contiguous  to  the  Cathedral,  and 
demolifh’d  the  Houfes,  encompafting  that 
Space'with  Stone  Walls  and  Gates,  which  now 
forms  the  Church- Yard.  ThisReverendPrelate 
dying  Anno  1127,  the  Work  was  Fill  carried 
on  by  his  Succeffors  till  it  was  entirely  finilh’d, 
and  we  find  that  the  Steeple  was  compleated 
Anno  1222.  The  Crofs  falling  down  Anno 
13 14,  a  new  one  was  eredted ;  when  the  Dimen- 
The  Di-  fions  of  St.  Paul’s  were  as  follows,  viz.  The 
menfior.s  length  of  St.  Paul’s  from  Eaft  to  Weft  690 
of  Sr.  Feet ;  the  breadth  from  North  to  South  130 ; 
Paul's  the  height  of  the  Body  of  the  Church  150  ; 
An.1^14-  the  height  of  the  Weft  end  102  Foot,  and  the 
height  of  the  Eaft  end  88  •,  the  Stone-Work  of 
the  Steeple  260  Feet,  and  the  Spire  above  it 
260  Foot  more  ;  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
Spire  from  the  Ground  confequently  being  520 
Feet  •,  and  the  Ground  the  Church  ftood  upon 
contain’d  626  fquare  Yards,  which  is  3  Acres 
and  half  and  a  Foot  and  half  over :  The  Ball 
on  the  Spire  wou’d  contain  tenBufhels  of  Corn  j 
the  length  of  the  Crofs  above  it  was  1 5  Foot, 
and  the  breadth  6  Foot.  This  Church  was 
built  in  the  Form  of  a  long  Crofs,  and  the  Ma¬ 
terials  confifted  of  Stone,  Timber  and  Lead. 

On 
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On  the  firft  of  February  1444,  the  Steeple 
“was  fir’d  by  Lightning,  and  receiv’d  confi- 
derable  Damage,  but  was  repair’d  in  the 
Year  1462. 

On  the  fourth  of  June  1561,  the  Spire  of 
St.  Paul’s,  was  fir’d  again  by  Lightning,  which 
broke  out  two  or  three  Yards  under  the  Foot 
of  the  Crofs,  and  from  thence  burnt  downwards 
fo  furioufly,  that  in  the  Space  of  four  Hours 
the  Steeple,  with  the  Roof  of  the  Church, 
were  confum’d. 

Queen  Elizabeth  hereupon  directed  her 
Letters  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  requiring  him  to 
take  order  for  the  fpeedy  repairing  the  fame, 
and  deliver’d  to  him  in  Gold  one  thoufand 
Marks,  with  a  Warrant  for  a  thoufand  Loads 
of  Timber  to  be  taken  out  of  her  Woods 
towards  the  Repairs  of  it.  The  Citizens  gave 
firft  a  large  Benevolence,  and  after  that  three 
fifteens,  towards  the  Repair  of  it.  The  Clergy 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  granted  the 
40th  Part  of  the  Value  of  their  Benefices 
charg’d  with  Firft  Fruits,  and  the  30th  Part 
of  fuch  as  were  not  charg’d.  The  Clergy  of 
London  Diocefe  granted  the  30th  Part  of  all 
that  paid  Firft  Fruits,  and  the  20th  Part  of 
fuch  as  had  paid  their  Firft  Fruits. 

Six  Citizens  of  London ,  and  two  petty 
Canons  of  St.  Paul’s,  being  appointed  by  the 
Privy  Council  to  over  fee  the  Work,  fuch 
Expedition  was  us’d,  that  within  one  Month 
afterwards  the  Church  was  cover’d  with 
Boards  and  Lead,  in  manner  of  a  falfe  Roof, 
againft  the  Weather  *,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  )fear  all  the  Ifles  of  the  Church  were 
fram’d  out  of  new  Timber,  cover’d  with 
Lead,  and  entirely  finilh’d. 
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England.  The  fame  Year  the  great  Roofs  of  the  Eaft 
l/YV  and  Weft  ends  were  fram’d  out  of  Timber  in 
Torkjhire ,  brought  from  thence  to  London  by 
Sea,  and  fet  up  and  cover’d  with  Lead. 

The  North  and  South  fides  were  finifh’d 
about  April  1566. 

Nothing  being  done  towards  repairing  the 
Steeple  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
King  James  I,  in  the  18th  Year  of  his  Reign, 
granted  a  Commiffion  for  a  general  Benevo¬ 
lence,  to  be  collected  all  over  the  Kingdom, 
for  the  rebuilding  it.  But  Money  coming  in 
flowly,  the  Work  was  neglecfted  till  the 
Reign  of  King  Charles  I,  when  Dr.  Lana 
being  advanc’d  to  the  See  of  London ,  Anne 
1628,  procur’d  a  Commiffion  from  that  King 
for  another  Benevolence,  for  finifhing  the 
Repairs  of  the  Church  and  Steeple.  Where¬ 
upon  upwards  of  one  hundred  thoufand  Pound' 
were  collected,  of  which  the  King  contributed 
more  than  ten  thoufand  Pounds  between  the 
Years  1631  and  1642,  inclufive  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  more  than  thirty-five  thoufand 
Pounds  of  this  Money  were  ever  laid  out  in 
the  Repairs  ;  for  the  Civil  Wars  breaking 
out,  and  the  Parliament  remaining  in  Pofief- 
fion  of  the  City,  they  not  only  put  a  Stop  to 
the  Repairs,  but  voted,  That  all  Bifhops, 
Deans  and  Chapters  fhou’d  be  abolifh’d  : 
That  St.  Paul’s  Crofs ,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Crolfes  then  about  London ,  fhou’d  be  pull’d 
down  :  That  the  Houfes  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  with  their  Revenues,  fhou’d  be 
feiz’d,  together  with  all  the  Money ,  Goods 
and  Materials  procur’d  for  the  repairing  this 
Church.  Which  were  afterwards  difpos’d  of 
by  Ordinance  of  Parliament,  part  of  them 
to  pay  their  Army,  and  400/.  per  Annum 

were 
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were  affign’d  to  Cornelius  Burges ,  one  of  the  England. 
Affembly  of  Divines,  out  of  the  faid  Revenues  i/Y>J 
and  Money,  to  preach  a  Weekly  Lebture  in 
the  Choir,  the  Body  of  the  Church  being 
converted  into  a  Stable  for  the  Horfe  Guards 
belonging  to  the  Parliament,  and  a  Guard- 
Houle  for  thofe  Troopers. 

After  the  Reftoration,  Anno  1660,  King 
Charles  II  granted  another  Commiffion  for 
railing  Money  by  way  of  Benevolence  for  the 
repair  of  St.  Paul’s  but  the  Fire  happening 
foon  afterwards,  this  Cathedral  wasdemolifh’d 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  appear’d  a  Ne- 
ceffity  of  pulling  down  the  Remains  of  the 
old  Church,  and  laying  a  new  Foundation. 
Whereupon  King  Charles  II  iffu’d  another 
Commiffion  for  rebuilding  this  Cathedral, 
according  to  a  Model  prepar’d  by  Sir  Chrijlo- 
-pher  Wren ,  Surveyor-General  of  the  Works. 

The  King  gave  1000  /.  per  Annum  towards  it, 
as  he  had  done  before  the  Fire  towards  the 
Repairs  of  the  old  Church  ;  and  the  Benevo¬ 
lence  collected  from  others  amounted  to  between 
fixty  and  feventy  thoufand  Pounds.  But  it 
being  computed  that  a  much  greater  Sum 
wou’d  be  wanting  for  finifhing  this  Work, 
in  Abt  of  Parliament  pafs’d,  2  2  Car.  c.  11. 
for  laying  a  Duty  of  2  s.  per  Chaldron  upon 
all  Coals  brought  into  the  Port  of  London 
from  1  May  1670  to  Midfummer  1677  ;  and 
from  thence  to  Michaelmas  1687  3  s.  per 
Chaldron:  Three"  Fourth  Parts  of  what 
fhou’d  be  rais’d  between  May  1670,  and  the 
24th  of  June  1 677,  to  be  appropriated  to 
'ebuilding  the  Churches  of  London ,  and  the 
ither  Fourth  Part  for  giving  Satisfaction  for 
Crounds  fet  out  for  enlarging  Streets,  making 
Wharfs  and  Market-Places,  and  other  publick 
Ufes.  F  f  f  Z  Bu6  1 
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England.  But  it  was  enafted,  That  one  fourth  Part 
of  the  Money  appointed  for  building  the  faid 
Churches,  fhou’d  be  employ’d  in  building  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's, 

The  remaining  Walls  and  Foundations  of 
the  old  Cathedral  being  very  thick,  a  great 
Thepre-  deal  of  Time  was  taken  up  in  pulling  down 
Cent  Ca-  and  removing  the  Stones  and  Rubbifh  ;  info- 
thedral  much  that  the  prefent  Church  was  not  begun 
begun  till  the  2  iff  of  June  1 675,  when  Mr.  Strong , 
a  1  June  the  Mafon,  laid  the  firfb  Stone  in  the  Foun- 
dation. 

By  an  Aft  of  ift  James  II,  Cap.  15,  a  Duty 
of  18  d.  per  Chaldron  was  granted  from  1 687 
to  Michaelmas  1700,  for  the  building  St. 
Paul's ,  except  one  fifth  Part  thereof,  which 
was  to  be  apply’d  to  the  finilhing  other  Paro¬ 
chial  Churches. 

By  an  Aft  of  8  and  9  William  III,  Cap.  14, 
a  Duty  of  1  s.  per  Chaldron  was  granted 
from  Michaelmas  1700,  to  Michaelmas  1708, 
for  finilhing  St.  Paul's ,  except  one  fixth  Part 
thereof,  which  was  to  be  apply’d  to  the  Re¬ 
pairs  of  Weftminfter- Abbey. 

By  an  Aft  of  1  Anne ,  Cap.  12,  a  Duty  of 
2  s.  per  Chaldron  was  granted  from  MichaeU 
mas  1708,  for  eight  Years,  for  compleating 
and  adorning  St.  Paul's ,  and  for  purchafmg 
and  demolifhing  the  Houfes  on  the  North  fide 
of  the  faid  Church,  for  fecuring  the  fame  from 
Fire.  All  which  Afts  and  Benevolences,  it  is 
computed,  have  rais’d  between  feven  and 
eight  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  which  have 
been  employ’d  in  the  building,  adorning  and 
fecuring  this  magnificent  Fabrick  of  St.  Paul's* 
the  Dimenfions  whereof  are  as  follows  : 
f:  gt  “  The  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft  within  the 
ipaiii*a  at  Walls,  500  Foot  1  the  Breadth  of  the  Weft 
prefent.  En^ 
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End,  for  103  Foot  of  the  Length,  103  Foot  •,  England, 
the  Breadth  of  the  reft,  except  between  the 
Porticoes,  117  Feet:  The  Breadth  between 
the  North  and  South  Porticoes,  with  the 
Walls,  249  Foot  •,  the  Circuit  of  the  Walls 
without,  2292  Foot  ;  the  Area  of  the  Ground- 
Plot  two  Acres,  fixteen  Poles,  twenty-three 
Yards,  and  one  Foot  *,  the  perpendicular  Al¬ 
titude  within  over  the  middle  Ifle,  88  Foot ; 

Altitude  to  the  upper  Angle  of  the  Weft 
Pediment,  120  Foot;  the  Altitude  of  the 
Weftern  Towers,  208  Foot  ;  to  the  top  of  the 
Cornifh  of  the  lower  Order,  60  Foot ;  to  the 
top  of  the  upper  Order,  103  Foot ;  the  Di¬ 
ameter  of  the  Cupola’s  Safe  to  the  middle  of 
the  eight  Pillars,  143  Foot ;  _  the  Diameter 
within  the  Cupola  before  it  begins  to  arch,  1 16 
Foot ;  the  perpendicular  Altitude  to  the  top 
of  the  outward  V afes  round  the  Gallery  of  the 
Cupola,  208  Foot ;  the  Altitude  to  the  Place 
where  the  fpherical  Part  of  the  Dome  begins 
to  appear  outwardly,  224  Foot ;  the  Altitude 
to  the  Crown,  or  Vertex  of  the  Dome’s  Roof, 
orBafe  of  the  Lanthorn,  *76  Foot ;  Altitude 
'  of  the  Lanthorn,  Ball  and  Crofs,  64  Foot ; 
the  Altitude  of  the  whole  340  Foot  •,  the  Dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Ball  6  hoot,  the  Circumference 
1 8  Foot  8  Inches,  the  Altitude  of  the  Crofs 
;  10  Foot.  And  here  it  muft  be  admitted, 
that  the  Dimenfions  of  the  prefent  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul’s  falls  very  fhort  of  thofe  of  St. 

Peter’s  in  Rome  ;  the  Length  of  St.  Peter’s 
on  the  Outfide,  including  the  Portico,  being 
1  722  Foot ;  and  the  Length  within,  not  taking 
in  the  Portico  or  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Walls, 

594  •,  the  Breadth  of  St.  Peter’s  on  the  Out- 
£  fide  from  the  North  to  the  South  Door,  is 
490  Foot ;  and  within  438  Foot.  The  Dia¬ 
meter 
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England,  meter  of  the  Cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  within  is 
143  Feet ;  and  the  Height  of  it,  from  the 
Pavement  to  the  top  of  the  Crofs,  432  Foot 
Situation  But  to  proceed  in  the  Defcription  of  St.” 
of  the  Paul’s :  This  Cathedral  Hands  upon  an  Em- 

rKnrl  mmence  in  the  middle  of  the  Town,  difen- 
gaged  from  all  other  Buildings,  fo  that  its 
Beauties  may  be  view’d  on  every  fide  ;  where¬ 
as  we  fee  only  one  Front  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome, 
the  Palace  of  the  Vatican ,  and  other  Buildings 
contiguous  to  it,  rendring  the  reft  invifible  j 
and  tho’  the  Riches  and  Furniture  of  the  feve- 
ral  Chapels  in  St.  Peter’s  are  the  Admiration 
of  all  that  view  them,  yet  they  fpoil  the 
Profped  of  the  Fabrick.  If  we  regard  only 
the  Building,  divefted  of  the  rich  Materials 
and  Furniture  which  hide  the  Beauties  of  the 
Structure,  Si.  Paul’s ,  in  the  Opinion  of  many 
Travellers,  makes  a  better  Appearance  than 
St.  Peter’s :  Nor  does  the  white  Portland 
Stone  of  which  St.  Paul’s  is  built,  at  all  give 
Place  to  the  Marble  St.  Peter’s  is  lin’d  or 
incrufted  with  ;  for  the  numerous  Lamps  and 
Candles  that  are  burnt  before  the  Altars  in 
St.  Peter’ s,  fo  blacken  and  tarnifh  the  Mar¬ 
ble,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
common  Stone. 

The  As  to  the  Outfide  of  St.  Paul’s ,  it  is  adorn’d 
b7  two  Ranges  of  Pilafters,  one  above  the 
defcnb  d  other  j  the  lower  confifts  of  120  Pilafters  at 
leaft,  with  their  Entablature  of  the  Corinthian 
Order  ;  and  the  upper  of  as  many,  with  En- 
tablament  of  the  Compofit  Order,  befides  20 
Columns  at  the  Weft,  and  4  at  the  Eaft  End, 
and  thole  of  the  Porticoes,  and  Spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  Arches  of  the  Windows  5  and  the 
Arthitrave  of  the  lower  Order,  &c.  are  fill’d 
with  great  Variety- of  curious  Enrichments, 

confifting 
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confiding  of  Cherubims,  Feftoons,  Voluta’s,  England. 
Fruit,  Leaves,  Cartouches,  Enfigns  of  Fame,  V'YXJ 
as  Swords  and  Trumpets  in  Saltier  Crolfes, 
with  Chaplets  of  Lawrel,  alfo  Books  difplay’d, 

Bifhops  Caps,  the  Dean’s  Arms,  and  (at  the 
Eaft  End )  the  Cypher  of  W.  R.  within  a 
Garter,  on  which  are  the  Words  Honi  Soit 
Qui  Mai  T  Pens  ■,  and  this  within  a  fine  Com¬ 
partment  of  Palm-Branches,  and  plac’d  un¬ 
der  an  Imperial  Crown,  &c.  all  finely  carv’d 
in  Stone. 

The  Intercolumns  of  the  lower  Range  of 
Pilafters  are  33  ornamental  Windows  and  6 
Niches,  and  of  the  upper  Range  37  Windows 
and  about  30  Niches,  many  whereof  are 
adorn’d  with  Columns,  Entablature  and  Pe¬ 
diments  *  and  at  the  Eaft  End  is  a  Sweep,  or 
circular  Space,  adorn’d  with  Columns  and 
Pilafters,  and  enrich’d  with  Feftoons,  Fruit, 
Incenfe-Pots,  Cfc.  and  at  the  upper  Part  is  a 
Window  between  four  Pieddroits  and  a  fingle 
Cornifh,  and  thofe  between  two  large  Car- 
touches. 

The  Afcent  to  the  North  Portico  is  by  12  ThePor. 
Steps  of  black  Marble  ;  the  Dome  of  the  Por-  ticoes, 
tico  is  fupported  and  adorn’d  with  fix  very  Portals 
fpacious  Columns  (  48  Inches  Diameter )  of  and  Pe- 
the  Corinthian  Order.  Above  the  Door-  diments. 
Cafe  is  a  large  Urn,  with  Feftoons,  &c. 

Over  this  (belonging  to  the  upper  Range  of 
Pilafters)  is  a  fpacious  Pediment,  where  are 
the  King’s  Arms  with  the  Regalia,  fupported 
by  two  Angels,  with  each  a  Palm-Branch  in 
their  Elands,  under  whofe  Feet  appear  the 
Figures  of  the  Lyon  and  Unicorn. 

You  afcend  to  the  South  Portico  ( the 
Ground  here  being  low;  by  25  Steps :  It  is 
in  all  other  refpe&s  like  the  North,  and  above 

this 
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England,  this  a  Pediment  (as  the  other)  belonging  to 
the  upper  Order)  where  is  a  proper  Emblem 
of  this  incomparable  Structure,  rais’d  ( as  it 
were)  out  of  the  Ruins  of  the  old  Church,  viz. 
a  Phoenix,  with  her  Wings  expanded,  in 
Flames ;  under  which  is  the  Word  Refurgam 
Infculped  in  Capital  Characters. 

The  Weft  Portico  is  adorn’d  and  fupported 
with  12  Columns  below,  and  8  above,  fluted, 
of  the  refpeCtive  Orders  as  the  two  Ranges ; 
the  twelve  lower  adorn’d  with  Architrave, 
Marble  Friefe,  and  a  Cornifh  ;  and  the  eight 
upper  with  an  Entablature  and  a  fpacious  tri¬ 
angular  Pediment,  where  the  Hiftory  of  St. 
Paul’s  Converflon  is  reprefented,  with  the 
Rays  of  a  Glory,  and  the  Figures  of  feveral 
Men  and  Horfes,  boldly  carv’d  in  Relievo 
by  Mr.  Bird.  The  Door-Cafe  is  white  Marble, 
and  over  the  Entrance  is  cut  in  Relievo  the 
Eliftory  of  St.  Paul’s  Preaching  to  the  Bereans 
(as  in  Adis  i  j.  2.)  It  conflfts  of  a  Gruppa  of 
aine  Figures  (befides  that  of  St.  Paul )  with 
Books,  &c.  lively  reprefented  by  the  fame 
Hand  as  the  Converflon. 

On  the  South  flde  of  the  Church,  near  the 
Weft  end,  is  a  Forum  or  Portal,  the  Door- 
Cale  being  enrich’d  with  Cartouches,  Volutas 
and  Fruit,  very  exquifttely  carv’d  under  a 
Pediment ;  and  oppofite  to  this  on  the  North 
fide  is  the  like  Door-Cafe.  And  in  brief,  all 
the  Appertures  are  not  only  judicioufly 
difpos’d  for  Commodioufnefs,  Illumination  of 
the  Fabrick,  &c.  but  are  very  ornamental. 

At  the  Weft  end  is  an  Acroteria  of  the 
Figures  of  the  twelve  Apoftles,  each  about 
i  i  Foot  high,  with  that  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
Angle  of  the  Pediment,  and  thofe  of  the  four 
Evangel  ifts,  2  of  each  cumbent  between, 

as 
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as  many  Angels  on  a  Circular  Pediment  ;  England, 
over  the  Dials  of  the  Clock  on  the  Fronts  of  l/YSJ 
the  two  Towers  alfo  an  Entablature,  and 
Circles  of  Enrichment,  where  twelve  Stones 
compofe  the  Apperture,  anfwering  to  the 
twelve  Hours. 

The  faid  Towers  are  adorn’d  with  Circular 
Ranges  of  Columns  of  the  Corinthian  Order 
with  Domes  on  the  upper  part,  and  at  the 
V ettex  of  each  a  curious  Pine-Applele. 

The  Choir  has  its  Roof  fupported  with  6  The 
fpacious  Pillars,  and  the  Church  with  6  more ;  Infide 
befides  which  there  are  8  that  fupport  the  t^ie 
Cupola,  and  2  very  fpacious  ones  at  the  Weft  Church, 
end.  All  which  Pillars  are  adorn’d  with 
Pilafters  of  the  Corinthian  and  Compojit  Orders, 
and  alfo  with  Columns  fronting  the  Crofs-Ile 
or  Ambulatory  between  the  faid  Confiftory 
and  Morning-Prayer-Chapel,  which  have 
each  a  very  beautiful  Screen  of  curious 
Wainfcot,  and  adorn’d  each  with  twelve 
Columns,  their  Entablatures  Arch’d  Pedi¬ 
ments,  and  the  King’s  Arms,  enrich’d  with 
Cherubims,  and  each  Pediment  between  four 
Vafes,  all  curioufly  carv’d  5  and  thefe  Screens 
are  fenc’d  with  Iron-Work,  as  is  alfo  the. 

Cornifh  at  the  Weft  end  of  the  Church* 
and  fo  Eaftward  beyond  the  firft  Arch. 

The  Pillars  of  the  Church  that  fupport 
the  Roof,  are  two  Ranges,  with  their  Enta¬ 
blature  and  beautiful  Arches,  whereby  the 
Body  of  the  Church  and  Choir  are  divided 
into  three  Parts  or  lies  \  the  Roof  of  each  is 
adorn’d  with  Arches,  and  fpacious  Peripheries 
of  Enrichments,  as  Shields,  Leaves,  Chaplets, 

Lie.  (the  Spaces  included  being  fomewhat 
concave)  admirably  carv’d  in  Stone  ;  and 
there  is  a  large  crofs  He  between  the  North 
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England,  and  South  Portico’s,  and  two  Ambulatories,, 
e/'V's*  the  one  a  little  Eaflward,  the  other  Weftward 
from  the  faid  crofs  He,  and  running  parallel 
therewith.  The  Floor  of  the  whole  is  pav’d 
with  Marble,  but  under  the  Cupola  and 
within  the  Rail  of  the  Altar,  with  fine  Por¬ 
phyry,  polifh’d  and  laid  in  feveral  Geome¬ 
trical  Figures. 

The  Altar-Piece  is  adorn’d  with  four  noble 
fluted  Pilaflers,  finely  painted  and  vein’d 
with  Gold,  in  Imitation  of  Lapis  Lazuli , 
with  their  Entablature,  where  the  Enrich¬ 
ments,  and  alfo  the  Capitals  of  the  Pilaflers, 
are  double  gilt  with  Gold.  Thefe  Intercolumns 
are  twenty-one  Pannels  of  figur’d  Crimfon 
Velvet,  and  above  them  fix  Windows,  viz. 
in  each  Intercolumniation,  feven  Panpels  and 
two  vV  indows  one  above  the  other  ;  at  the 
greateft  Altitude  above  all  which,  is  a  Glory 
finely  done.  The  Aperture  North  and  South 
into  the  Choir,  are  (afcending  up  three  Steps 
of  black  Marble)  by  two  Iron  folding  Doors, 
beirg  (as  that  under  the  Organ-Gallery,  &V.) 
exquifitely  wrought  into  divers  Figures,  fpiral 
Branches  and  other  Flourifhes  •,  and  there  are 
two  others  at  the  Weft  end  of  the  Choir,  the 
one  opening  into  the  South  lie,  the  other  into 
the  North,  done  by  the  celebrated  Artifl  in 
this  way,  Monfieur  Li] an. 

And  what  contributes  to  the  Beauty  of  this 
Choir,  are  the  Galleries,  the  Bifhop’s  Throne, 
Lord  Mayor’s  Seat,  with  the  Stalls,  all 
which  being  contiguous,  compofe  one  vafl 
Body  of  curious  carv’d  Work  of  the  fineft 
Wainfcot,  conflituting  three  fides  of  a  Qua¬ 
drangle. 

The  The  Cupola  (within  the  Church)  appears 
Dome,  erected  and  elevated  on  eight  Pillars  of  a 

large 
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large  Magnitude,  adorn’d  with  Pilafters,  England, 
Entablature,  circular  Pediments  and  Arches  yW 
of  the  Corinthian  Order,  and  each  Pillar 
enrich’d  with  a  fpacious  Feftoon  i  here  are 
alfo  as  many  Alcoves  fronted  with  curious 
Iron-Work,  and  over  the  Arches,  -at  a  great 
height  from  the  Ground,  is  an  Entablature, 
and  on  the  Cornilh  an  Ambulatory,  fronted 
or'  fenc’d  in  with  handfome  Iron- Work, 
extending  round  the  infide  of  the  Cupola, 
above  which  is  a  Range  of  thirty-two  Pilafters 
of  the  Corinthian  Order,  where  every  fourth 
Intercolumn  is  adorn’d  with,  a  Nich  and  fome 
Enrichments  s  and  ’tis  faid,  that  in  every 
Foot  of  Altitude  the  Diameter  of  this  Pome 
decreafeth  one  Inch. 

On  the  outfide  of  the  Dome,  about  twenty 
Foot  above  the  outer  Roof  of  the  Church,  is 
a  Range  of  thirty-two  Columns,  with  Niches 
of  the  fame  Altitude,  and  diredtly  counter  to 
thofe  aforefaid  within  the  Cupola:  To  thefe 
Columns  there  is  an  Entabl ament,  and  above 
that  a  Gallery  with  Acroteria,  where  are 
plac’d  very  fpacious  and  ornamental  Vafes 
all  round  the  Cupola  :  At  twelve  Foot  above 
the  tops  of  thefe  Vafes,  (which  fpace  is  adorn’d 
with  Pilafters  and  Entablament,  and  the 
Intercolumns  are  Windows)  the  Diameter  is 
taken  in  (as  appears  outwardly)  five  Foot, 
and  two  Foot  higher  it  decreafes  five  Foot, 
and  a  Foot  above  ;  that  it  is  ftill  five  Foot 
lefs  where  the  Dome  outwardly  begins  to  arch, 
which  Arches  meet  about  fifty-two  Foot 
higher  in  perpendicular  Altitude,  on  the 
Vertex  of  which  Dome  is  a  neat  Balcony, 
and  above  this  a  large  and  beautiful  Lantern, 
adorn’d  with  Columns  of  the  Corinthian 
Order,  with  a  Ball  and  Crofs  at  the  tope 
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[England.  J  lhall  conclude  this  Defcription  of  St. 
I/Srv?  Paul’s  with  three  Infcriptions  that  were  in 
the  old  Church,  the  firft  pear  the  Tomb  of 
Seba,  King  of  the  Eajl  Saxons  ;  the  fecond 
near  that  of  Ethelred ,  King  of  the  Weft  Saxons 
(or  rather  of  all  England)  ;  and  the  third  on 
tne  Tomb  of  John  Duke  of  Lancajlen ,  which 
Stow  has  given  us  in  the  following  Words, 
viz. 

Sebba  or  ^1C  hacei  Sebba ,  Rex  Orientalium  Saxonij , 
Seba,  K.  qui  converfus  fuit  ad  Fidetn  per  S.  Erkenwal- 
ot  the  dum,  Londinenf.  Epifcopum ,  Anno  Chrijli  677. 
Fa  ft  Hir  multum  Deo  devotus ,  ablihus  religiofis , 

Saxons ,  crebris ,  precibus  (A  pips  eleemofynaum  frubtibus 
buried  in  plurimum  intent  us,  vitam  privatam  (A  monafti- 
earn  cunffis  Regni  divitijs  (A  honoribus  prce- 
Chprch.  fterenSt  Gp^i  cum  regnajj'et  Anno  30,  habitum 
religiofum  accepit  per  benedittionem  Walther\ 
Londinenfis  Antifiitis ,  qni  prcefato  Erkenwaldo 
fuccejftt.  De  quo  venerabilis  Beda  in  Hiftoria, 
Gentis  Anglorum ,  (Ac, 

JZthclred  Hie  jacet  Ethelredus ,  Anglorum  Rex ,  Filius 
King  of  Edgari  Regis ,  rzzz  z/z  die  confecrationis  poft 
the  Weft  impofitam  Coronam  fertur  S.  Dunftanus 
Saxons .  Cantuar.  Archiepif copus  dira  prcedixijfe  his 
verbis :  Quoniam  afpirafti  ad  Regnum  per 
mortem  fratris  tui ,  in  cujus  fanguine  confpira- 
• Verunt  Angli  cum  ignompiofa  Matre  tui  *,  non 
deficiet  gladius  de  domo  tua ,  feeviens  in  te 
omnibus  dfebus  vitce  hue  interfeiens  de  femine  tuo , 
quoufque  Regnum  tuum  transferatur  in  Regnum 
dlienum ,  cujus  rii%n  (A  linguam ,  m 

preefides  non  novit  /z<?c  expiabitur ,  ;zzyz  fo/zgvz 
vindidfa  peccatum  tuum 3  Cd5  peccatum  matris 
tucs,  (A  pec  cat  a  virorum  qui  interfuere  confilio 
filius  neqnam,  Quce  ficut  a  viro  fanblo  prediffa 
yrqnt  evenerunt :  nam  Efthelredus  varijs  preelips 
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per  Suanum ,  Danorum  Regem ,  Filiumque  fuum  England. 
Canutum  fatigatus  &  fugatus ,  ac  tandem  Lon - 
Jh/z  obfidione ,  conclufus  mifere  diem  obijt 

Anno  Dominicce  Incarnationis  1017,  pojl  quajn 
Annis  3  6  z;z  ?nagna  tribulations  regnafyet. 

Hie  in  Domino  obdormivit  Johannes  Ganda-  John  D. 
vends,  vulgo  de  Guant ,  a  Gandavo  Flandries  of  Lan- 
urbe ,  loco  natali,  ita  denominatus  Edwardi  III.  cafier , 
Regis  Anglice  filius  a  pat  re  Comitis  Rixhmondies 
titulo  ornatus.  Pres  fibi  Uxores  in  matrimonio 
duxit :  Primum  Blanch  am ,  filiam  &  hceredem 
Henrici  Duels  Lancanftries,  per  quern  amplify- 
mam  adijt  hcereditatem  :  Fee  folum  Dux 
Lane  aft  rice ,  fed  etiam  Leiceftries,  Lincolnian 
&  Derbies  Comes  efyedtus.  E  cujus  fiobole 
Imperatores ,  Reges,  Principes  &  Proceres  pro- 
■pagati  funt  plurimi.  Alteram  habuit  uxor  era 
Conftantiam  (quee  hie  contumulatur )  filiam  & 
hceredem  Petri ,  Regis  Caftilice  if  Legionis  ; 
cujus  jure  optima  titulo  Regis  Caftilice  ip  Legio - 
nis  ufius  eft.  Hcec  unicam  illi  peperit  filiam 
Katharinam ,  ex  qua  ah  Henrico ,  Reges  Hifipa- 
nice,  funt  propagati.  Peril  am  vero  uxorem 
duxit  Katharinam,  ex  Equeftri  familia  &  eximia 
pulchrjtudine  feeminam ,  ex  qua  numerofam 
fufeepit  prolem  unde  genus  ex  matre  duxit 
Henricus  VII.  Rex  Anglice  prudentifymus,  cujus 
feelieifymo  conjugio  cum  Edwardi  IV.  filia,  £ 

(lirpe  Eboracenfi ,  Regies  Hies  Lancaftrienfium  & 
Eboracenfium  Families  ad  exoptimatifyimam . 

Anglia  pacem  coaluerunt. 

The  Parifh  Church  of  St.  Martin’s  Ludgate  St.  Mar¬ 
is  fituated  qn  the  North  fide  of  Ludgate-Street,  tin’s 
juft  within  the  Gate,  and  is  66  Feet  in  length,  Ludgate 
57  in  breadth,  and  59  in  height  ;  the  Spire  Church* 
168  Foot  high.  This  Church  being  rebuilt 
after  the  Fire,  is  prettily  finiflFd  and  adorn’dy 

but 
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England,  but  fbands  fo  near  the  high  Street,  like  many 
others,  that  it  is  not  often  the  People  can 
hear  their  Preacher,  or  perform  their  Devo¬ 
tions  without  Difturbance. 


Chrifl- 

Chnrch. 


Ludgate  The  Parifh  of  Ludgate  contains  good  part 
Tarijh.  0f  Ludgate-Street ,  part  of  Ave-Mary-Lane, 
part  of  Amen-Corner ,  Cock -Alley ,  part  of 
Creed-Lane ,  and  fome  few  Houfes  in  Black 
Friars ,  Ludgate -Hill  and  the  Old  Baily , 
amounting  to  93  Houfes  within  the  Walls, 
and  S 6  without,  in  all  179. 

ChriV s  Church  is  fituated  on  the  North  fide 
of  Newgc: -Street,  near  the  Hofpital  of  the 
fame  Name.  This  Church  before  the  Refor¬ 
mation  belong’d  to  the  Grey  Friars,  whofe 
Monaftery  Food  on  the  fame  Ground  the 
Hofpital  does  at  prefent.  At  the  Diffolution 
of  Monafteries  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
the  two  Parifhes  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Shambles 
and  St.  Ewen’s  in  Newgate- Market,  with  fo 
much  of  the  Parifh  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  as  lay 
within  the  Walls,  were  united  to  Chrifi- 
Church,  and  the  Churches  of  St,  Nicholas  and 
St.  Ewen’s  thereupon  demolifh’d. 

Chrift-Church  being  burnt  down  in  the 
general  Fire,  was  magnificently  rebuilt  Anna, 
1687,  being  one  hundred  fourteen  Foot  in 
length,  eighty-one  in  breadth,  and  thirty- 
eight  in  height ;  and  the  height  of  the  Steeple, 
which  confifts  of  a  Tower  and  Spire,  one 
hundred  fifty-three  Foot.  This  is  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful,  lightfome  and  belt  contriv’d. 
Churches  in  the  City  ;  and  in  the  Galleries, 
the  numerous  Orphans  belonging  to  the 
adjoining  Hofpital  are  plac’d  in  time  of 
Divine  Service,  whofe  united  Voices  with  the 
Organ  make  excellent  Mufick  in  the  Opinion 
of  fome,  but  others  complain  they  are  not 
manag’d  to  the  Advantage  they  might. 
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Chrfi-Church  Parifh  comprehends  moft  England, 
part  of  Newgate-Street ,  Grey-Friars ,  Chrift's 
Hofpital ,  Butcher-Hall-Lane ,  part  of  Bull  and  Chrift- 
Mouth-Street ,  part  of  Angel-Street ,  Crown-  Church 
Court ,  Bull -Head -Court,  Pincok-Lane,  the 
Bagnio ,  Phoenix -Court,  the  Weft  fide  of 
Warwick-Lane,  part  of  Swan-Court  and  part 
of  King' s-Head-Court,  to  the  Number  of  366 
Houfes. 

The  Parifh  of  St.  Leonard  Fofter-Lane,  St.  Leo- 
vvhich  was  united  to  Chrifi-Church  after  the 
Fire,  contains  part  of  St.  Martin's,  le  Grand ,  Fojler- 
part  of  Blow -Bladder-Street,  George  -Street,  Lane 
Mould-Makers  -Row,  New  -  Rents,  Round- 
Court ,  part  of  Fofter-Lane,  Swan-Court,  and 
part  of  Half- Mo  on- Alley,  to  the  Number  of 
170  Houfes. 

1  Chrift's  Hofpital  is  fituated  between  New-  chrift's 
? ate -Street  and  St.  Bartholomew' s  Hofpital  in  Hofpital* 
Smith  ft  eld.  Here,  as  has  been  obferv’d 

already,  was  antiently  a  Monaftery  of  Grey 
Friars,  founded  about  the  Year  1325,  which 
■jpon  the  Diffolution  of  Monafteries  was 
furrender’d  to  King  Henry  VIII,  Anno  1538* 
who  in  the  laft  Year  of  his  Reign,  transferr’d 
;t  to  the  City  of  London  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Poor,  King  Edward  VI  endow’d  this  Hofpital 
together  with  thofe  of  Bridewell  and  St.  Tho- 
nas's  Hofpital  in  Southwark )  with  large  Reve¬ 
nues,  of  which  the  City  were  made  Truftees, 
ind  incorporated  by  the  Name  of  the  Mayor, 
Commonalty  and  Citizens  of  the  City  of 
London,  Governors  of  the  Poffeffions,  Reve¬ 
nues  and  Goods  of  the  Hofpitals  of  Chrift , 

Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas  the  Apoftle,  to 
whom  the  King  granted  32  661.  13  s.  4  d. 
ter  Annum . 


This 
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England.  This  Hofpital  of  ChrifFs  of  which  only  I 
am  ro  treat  at  prefent,  has  fince  receiv’d  feve- 
ral  additional  Benefactions,  info  much  that  it 
is  now  become  one  of  the  largeft  and  belt 
regulated  Hofpitals  in  the  World. 

It  was  open’d  in  the  Year  1552,  when 
about  400  Orphans  were  taken  in.  They 
were  at  firft  cloath’d  in  Rufifet,  but  the  Habit 
was  foon  after  chang’d  to  Blue,  from  whence 
it  obtain’d  the  Name  of  the  Blue  Coat 
Hofpital. 

The  Method  of  admitting  Children  into 
this  Hofpital,  is  as  follows. 

The  Day  of  Admifiion  being  appointed, 
(about  ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight  before  Eafter) 
there  are  Lifts  of  thofe  qualified  of  the  Gover¬ 
nors  by  their  Turns  to  chufe  that  Year,  printed 
and  let  up  at  the  Counting  -  Houfe,  and  a 
Letter  is  fent  to  each  of  the  faid  Governors 
feme  Days  before  the  Admifiion,  reminding 
him  of  the  Day  of  choofing,  and  how  thofe 
he  prefents  fhould  be  qualified,  wherein  is 
inclos’d  a  Blank  Certificate  from  the  Minifter 
and  Church -Wardens,  a  Blank  Petition  to 
the  Prefident  and  Governors,  and  a  Paper  of 
the  Rules  and  Qualifications  of  the  Child  to 
be  prefented :  Upon  this  the  Governor  having 
made  Choice  of  a  Child  to  prefent,  the  Friends 
of  the  faid  Child  come  to  the  Counting-Houfe 
on  the  Admiflion-Day,  bringing  the  faid 
Petition  and  Certificate,  Rules  and  Letter 
along  with  him,  and  on  the  back  fide  of  the 
laid  Petition,  the  Governor  who  prefents 
endorfeth  Words  to  this  EffeCt : 

I  Prefent  the  Child  mention'd  in  the  Certificate 
tn  the  other  fide ,  and  believe  the  fa?ne  to  he  a 

true 
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true  Certificate  :  Witnefs  my  Hand  the 
Bay  of  1 7 

Which  the  faid  Governor  figneth,  and  the 
Child  is  admitted.  The  faid  Rules  and  Qua¬ 
lifications  are  as  follow  : 

‘  i.  That  no  Child  be  taken  in  but  fuch 
c  as  are  the  Children  of  Freemen  of  London. 

‘  2.  That  none  be  taken  in  under  Seven 
‘  Years  old. 

‘  3.  That  none  be  taken  in  but  Orphans, 
wanting  either  Father  or  Mother,  or 
both. 

‘  4.  That  no  Foundlings,  or  that  are 
maintain’d  at  the  Parifh  Charge,  be  taken 
in. 

‘  5.  That  none  who  are  lame,  crooked  or 
deform’d,  or  that  have  the  Evil,  Rupture, 
or  any  infectious  Difeafe,  be  taken  in. 

‘  6.  That  none  be  admitted  but  fuch  as 
are  without  any  probable  means  of  being 
provided  for  otherways  *,  nor  without  a  due 
Certificate  from  the  Minifter,  Church- 
Wardens,  and  three  or  four  of  the  principal 
Inhabitants  of  the  Parifh  whence  any  Chil¬ 
dren  come,  certifying  the  Poverty  and 
Inability  of  the  Parent  to  maintain  fuch 
Children,  and  the  true  Age  of  the  faid 
Child,  and  engaging  to  difcharge  the 
Hofpital  of  them  before  or  after  the  Age 
of  fifteen  Years  if  a  Boy,  or  fourteen  Years 
if  a  Girl,  which  fhall  be  left  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Pleafure  to  do,  fo  that  it  fhall  be 
wholly  in  the  Power  of  the  Hofpital  to 
difpofe  of  fuch  Child,  or  return  them  to 
the  Parent  or  Parifh,  as  to  the;  Hofpital 
fhall  feem  good. 
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England.  4  7.  That  no  Child  be  admitted  that 
4  hath  a  Brother  or  Sifter  in  the  Hofpital 
6  already. 

6  8.  To  the  end  that  no  Children  be 
4  admitted  contrary  to  the  Rules  abovefaid., 
*  when  the  General  Court  fhall  diredt  the 
‘  taking  in  of  any  Children,  they  fhall  before 
‘  taken  in  be  prefented  to  a  Committee,  con- 
'  filling  of  the  Prefident,  Treafurer,  or  the 
‘  Almoners,  Renters,  Scrutenors  and  Audi- 
4  tors,  and  all  other  Governors  to  be  fum- 
‘  mon’d  at  the  firft  time,  and  fo  to  adjourn 
4  from  time  to  time  :  And  that  they,  or 
4  any  thirteen  or  more  of  them,  whereof  the 
4  Prefident  or  Treafurer  for  the  time  being 
4  to  be  one,  who  fhall  ftridlly  examine 
6  touching  the  Age,  Birth  and  Quality  of 
4  fuch  Children,  and  of  the  Truth  of  the  faid 
6  Certificates  ;  and  when  fuch  Committee 
4  fhall  find  Caufe,  they  fhall  forbid  or 
4  fufpend  the  taking  in  of  any  Child,  until 
4  they  receive  full  Satisfaction  that  fuch 
4  Child  or  Children  are  duly  qualified  accord- 
e  ing  to  the  Rules  abovefaid. 

4  And  that  fuch  Children  as  may  be  pre- 
4  fented  to  be  admitted  in  Purfuance  of  the 
4  Will  of  any  Benefactor,  fhall  be  examin’d 
4  by  the  faid  Committee,  who  are  to  take 
4  Care  that  fuch  Children  be  qualified  accord- 
4  ing  to  the  Wills  of  the  Donors  or  Benefac- 
4  tors,  (as  near  as  may  confift  with  fuch 
4  Wills )  agreeing  to  the  Qualifications 
4  above. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen 
prefent  each  their  Child  Yearly,  but  the  reft 
of  the  Governors  only  in  their  Turns,  which 
may  happen  once  in  three  or  four  Years. 


No 
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No  Child  is  continu’d  in  after  it  is  fifteen  England. 
Years  of  Age,  except  the  Mathematick 
Scholars,  who  are  fometimes  in  till  they,  are 
eighteen,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  feventh 
Year  of  their  Service  as  Mariners,  they  are 
at  his  Majefly’s  Difpofal  ;  and  of  thefe  Chil¬ 
dren  there  is  an  Account  Printed  Yearly,  and 
prefen  ted  to  the  King  the  Firft  of  January , 
fetting  forth,  firft,  Each  Boy’s  Name :  2dly, 

The  Month  and  Year  when  they  were  bound 
out :  ^dly,  Their  Age  :  4thly,  The  Names 
of  their  Mafters  :  5thly,  The  Names  of  the 
Ships  whereof  they  are  Commanders  :  6thly, 

What  Country  Trade  they  are  in  :  ythly. 

The  Month  and  Year  when  they  will  be  at 
his  Majefty’s  Difpofal.  Alfo  an  Account  of 
the  40  Children  annually  enjoying  the  Benefit 
of  this  Mathematical  Foundation,  &V.  fetting 
forth  their  Names  and  Age. 

The  Governors,  befides  the  Lord  Mayor 
ind  Aldermen,  are  many,  and  commonly 
Perfons  that  have  been  Mafters  or  Wardens 
of  their  Companies,  or  Men  of  Eftates,  from 
vhom  there  is  fome  Expectation  of  additional 
Charities.  Out  of  thefe  one  is  made  Prefi- 
lent,  who  is  ufually  fome  antient  Alderman 
that  hath  pafs’d  the  Chair  •,  another  is  ap¬ 
pointed  Treafurer,  to  whom  the  Care  of  the 
Houfe  and  of  the  Revenues  are  committed, 
who  is  therefore  ufually  refident,  and  has  a 
good  Houfe  within  the  Limits  of  the  Hofpital. 

There  are  two  Governors  alfo,  who  are  call’d 
Almoners,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  is  to  buy  Pro*! 
vifions  for  the  Houfe  and  fend  them  in,  who 
ire  attended  by  the  Steward, 

The  Children  are  dieted  in  the  following 
manner  1  They  have  every  Morning  for  their 
Breakfaft?  Bread  and  Beer,  at  half  an  Hour 
Hhh  %  paft 
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England,  pa-ft  fix  in  the  Morning  in  the  Summer-time, 
l/W  and  at  half  an  Hour  paft  feven  in  the  Winter, 
On  Sundays  they  have  boil’d  Beef  and  Broth 
for  their  Dinners,  and  for  their  Suppers  Legs 
and  Shoulders  of  Mutton.  On  other  Days, 
as  they  fare  thrifty,  fo  it  is  fufficient  in  the 
Opinion  of  my  Author. 

On  Tuefdays  and  Thurfdays  they  have  the 
fame  Dinners  as  on  Sundays ,  that  is,  boil’d 
Beef  and  Broth  ;  on  the  other  Days  no  Flefh- 
Meat,  but  on  Mondays ,  Milk-Porridge  j  on 
JVednefdays ,  Furmity  ;  on  Fridays ,  old  Peas 
and  Pottage  ;  on  Saturdays ,  Watergrueh 
They  have  Roll  Beef  about  twelve  Days  in 
the  Year,  by  the  Kindnefs  of  feveral  Bene- 
fa&ors,  who  have  left,  fome  3  /.  fome  50  jv 
■per  Annum ,  for  that  end. 

Their  Supper  is  Bread  and  Cheefe,  or 
Butter  for  thofe  that  can’t  eat  Cheefe  ;  only 
JVednefdays  and  Fridays  they  have  Pudding- 
Pies  for  Supper, 

The  Diet  of  thefe  Children  feems  to  be 
exceeding  mean  and  fparing,  and  I  have  heard 
fome  of  their  Friends  fay,  that  it  wou’d  not 
be  eafy  for  them  to  fubfiff  upon  it  without 
their  Affiftance.  However,  it  is  obferv’d 
that  they  are  very  healthful  ;  that  out  of 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  there  are  fcarce 
ever  found  a  dozen  in  the  Sick- Ward  ;  and 
laft  Year,  when  there  were  upwards  of  eleven 
hundred  in  this  Hofpital,  there  were  not 
more  than  fifteen  of  them  died.  Befides, 
their  living  in  this  thrifty  parfimonious  man-; 
ner,  makes  them  better  capable  of  fhifting 
for  themfelves  when  they  come  out  into  the 
World  1  And  now  if  ever  an  abftemious 
frugal  way  of  Life  ought  to  be  recommended 
and  encourag’d,  when  we  fee  every  Clafs  of 
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Men  ruining  themfelves  by  their  Extrava-  England, 
gancies,  and  fpending  much  more  than  it 
can  be  fuppos’d  their  feveral  Profeffions  can 
bring  in  honeftly  •,  this  is  the  Source  of  moft 
of  that  Sharping  and  Lying,  and  indirect 
means  that  Traaefmen  ufe  at  this  Day  to 
fupport  their  Families.  And  to  this  general 
Extravagance  in  Diet  and  Drefs  we  may 
afcribe  our  prefent  Difadvantages  in  Trade  j 
the  Wine,  the  Lace,  the  Silks,  the  Linnen 
and  Trifles  we  import  from  abroad,  fo  far 
exceed  our  Exports,  that  the  Balance  muft  be 
perpetually  againft  us.  But  to  return  to  the 
Hofpital. 

It  is  made  an  Objection  by  feme  alfo  to  the 
Drefs  of  thefe  Orphans,  that  their  Habit  is 
ridiculous,  lin’d  with  yellow,  and  fo  oddly 
made,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  expofe  them 
to  the  Contempt  of  the  World,  which  they 
have  done  nothing  to  merit :  But  to  this  it  is 
anfwer’d,  that  were  it  not  for  this  unfafhion- 
1  able  Drefs,  we  lhould  have  the  beft:  Families 
j  making  Intereft  to  get  their  Children  or 

:  Relations  admitted,  the  Education  being  as 

:  good  here,  and  the  fame  Care  taken  of  thefe 

j  Orphans,  as  of  the  Lads  in  the  beft  Schools ; 

•  and  that  this  diftinguifhing  Habit  is  the  only 
;  thing  that  preferves  this  Charity  from  being 
j  perverted,  as  many  others  are,  to  Purpofes 
,  the  Donors  never  intended  them. 

As  to  the  Education  of  thefe  Orphans, 

,  here  is  a  Grammar-School,  a  Writing-School, 
j  a  Mathematical  -School  and  a  Drawing- 
;  School, 

As  to  Grammar  and  Writing,  they  have 
f  all  of  them  the  Benefit  of  thefe  Schools  without 
Diftin&ion,  but  the  others  are  for  fuch  Lads 
as  are  intended  for  the  Sea-Service, 

< 
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England.  The  firft  Mathematical  School  was  found- 
^V"V  ed  by  King  Charles  II,  Anno  Domini  1673  1 
his  Majefty  gave  7 000  l.  towards  building 
and  furnifhing  this  School,  and  fettled  a 
Revenue  of  370  l.  per  Annum  upon  it  for 
ever  :  And  there  has  been  fince  another  Ma¬ 
thematical  School  eredted  here,  which  is 
maintain’d  out  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Hofpi- 
tal,  as  is  likewife  the  Drawing-School. 

This  Hofpital  is  built  about  a  large  Qua¬ 
drangle,  with  a  Cloyfter  or  Piazza  on  the 
infide  of  it,  which  is  faid  to  be  part  of  the 
old  Monaftery  of  the  Grey  Friars  j  but  molt 
part  of  the  Houfe  has  been  rebuilt  fince  the 
Fire,  and  confifts  of  a  large  Hall,  and  the 
feveral  Schools  and  Dormitories  for  the 
Children  ;  befides  which  there  is  a  fine  Houfe 
at  Hertford ,  and  another  at  Ware,  twenty 
Miles  from  London ,  whither  the  youngeft 
Orphans  are  ufually  fent  and  taught  to  Read, 
before  they  are  fix’d  at  London. 

The  laft  Year,  1730,  there  were  put  out 
Apprentices  from  Chrift’s  Hofpital  and  dis¬ 
charg’d,  one  hundred  thirty-three  Orphans, 
ten  of  whom  being  inftrufted  in  the  Mathe- 
maticks  and  Navigation,  were  put  out  Ap¬ 
prentices  to  Commanders  of  Ships  :  There 
were  buried  the  fame  Year,  fifteen  ;  and  the 
Children  now  remaining  under  the  Care  of 
the  Hofpital,  are  eleven  hundred  and  feven- 
teen. 

St.  Mat-  The  Church  of  St.  Matthew  Friday-Street  is 
tbe-w  fituated  on  the  Weft  fide  of  Friday-Street , 
Friday -  near  Cheapfide.  The  old  Church  having  been 
Street  demolifh’d  by  the  Fire,  the  prefent  Church 
Church,  was  rebuilt  Anno  1685,  being  fixty  Foot  in 
length,  thirty-three  in  breadth,  and  thirty- 
one  in  height ,  the  height  of  the  Tower 
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feventy  -  four  Foot.  The  Parifh  contains  England^ 
good  part  of  Friday-Street,  St.  Martin's  Court , 
part  of  Angel-Street ,  and  Blue  Boar-Court ,  to 
the  Number  of  fifty  Dwelling-Houfes. 

St.  Peter's  Cheap  Parifh,  which  was  united  St .Teter 
to  St.  Matthew's  after  the  Fire,  contains  part  Cheap 
of  Cheap  fide ,  part  of  Gutter -Lane ,  and  Day's  Parifh. 
Court ,  in  all  fixty-feven  Houfes. 

St.  Auguftin' s,  or  St.  AuJUn's  Church,  St.  Au- 
rebuilt  Anno  1683,  is  fituated  on  the  North  ftin's 
fide  of  TVatling-Street ,  and  the  Eaft  fide  of  Church, 
the  Old  Change.  It  is  a  pretty  Church,  but 
one  of  the  leaft  in  London ,  as  appears  by  the 
following  Dimenfions  ;  the  length  being  51 
Foot,  the  breadth  forty-five,  and  the  height 
thirty. 

The  Parifh  of  St.  Auftin's  contains  part  of 
the  Old  Change ,  part  of  Diftaff-Lane  and  part 
of  TVatling-Street ,  to  the  Number  of  fixty-fix 
Houfes. 

St.  Faith's  Parifh,  which  was  united  to  St.  Faith 
St.  Aufiin's  after  the  Fire,  contains  great  part  Parifh, 
of  the  Eafi;  and  North  fides  of  St.  Paul's 
Church-Yard ,  part  of  Pater -Nofter-Row  and 
Ivy-Lane ,  and  moft  part  of  New  gate -Market ; 
in  all  185  Houfes.  The  Church  to  which 
this  Parifh  belong’d  being  antiently  under 
St.  Paid's. 

St.  Vedaft  Church  is  fituated  on  the  Eafi;  fide  St Vedajl 
of  FoJler-Laney  being  fixty-nine  Foot  in  Church, 
length,  fifty-one  in  breadth  and  thirty-fix  in 
height,  finely  wainfcotted  and  adorn’d,  efpe- 
cially  the  Communion-Table.  The  Steeple 
is  ninety  Foot  high,  wherein  there  is  a  Ring 
of  Bells,  which  moft  of  the  London  Churches 
want. 

The  Parifh  contains  part  of  Fofter-Lane , 
part  of  Gutter-Lane  and  part  of  Cheapfide , 
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to  the  Number  of  one  hundred  twenty-nind 
Houfes. 

St.  Michael's,  Quern,  or  Corn ,  which  ftood 
where  the  Conduit  of  Cheapfide  lately  did,  and 
was  call’d  Corn  or  Quern  from  the  Corn- 
Market  held  there  antiently.  This  Parifh 
was  united  to  St.  Vedaft  after  the  Fire,  and 
contains  part  of  Blow-Bladder-Street ,  part  of 
Pater- Nojler-Row ,  part  of  Cheapfide  and  part 
of  the  Old  Change  in  all  feventy-one 
Houfes. 

The  Chapter-Houfe  of  St.  Paul's,  where  the 
Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury 
aflemble,  is  a  magnificent  Brick-Edifice, 
fituated  on  the  North  fide  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
Yard ,  finifh’d  lately  at  the  publick  Charge, 
out  of  the  Duties  arifmg  from  Coals,  as  the 
Cathedral  was. 

Apothecaries-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  Eaft  fide 
of  Black-Friars ,  confifting  of  a  Hall,  Court- 
Room  and  other  Apartments,  wainfeotted 
and  adorn’d  with  Fretwork,  two  large  Ela- 
boratories,  one  for  Chymical  and  the  other 
for  Galenical  Preparations.  Here  are  pre¬ 
par’d  great  Quantities  of  Medicines  for 
Country  Apothecaries  and  others,  and  here 
the  Sea-Surgeons  ufually  make  up  their  Chefts 
when  they  go  abroad. 

Stationers-Hall  is  fituated  in  Cock- Alley  in 
Ludgate-Street,  where  antiently  ftood  a  Palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Brit  any' s,  the  Ground  whereof 
being  purchas’d  by  this  Company,  they 
eredted  this  Hall  upon  it,  which  is  a  handfome 
Brick-Building,  fit  for  the  Purpofes  it  was 
defign’d. 

The  College  of  Phyficians  is  fituated  on  the 
Weft  fide  of  JVarwick-Lane.  It  is  a  beautiful 
and  magnificent  Edifice,  built  by  the  Society 

Anno 
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yf/nw  1682,  their  former  College  in  Amen-  England. 
Gorner  having  been  deftroy’d  by  the  Fire.  k/VNJ 
It  is  built  of  Brick  and  Stone,  having  a  fine 
Frontifpiece  with  a  handfome  Door-Cafe 
within,  which  is  a  lofty  Cupola  eredted  on 
ftrong  Pillars,  on  the  top  whereof  is  a  large 
Pyramid,  and  on  its  Vertex  a  Crown  and 
gilded  Ball.  Palling  under  the  Cupola  we 
come  into  a  quadrangular  Court,  the  oppofite 
fide  whereof  is  adorn’d  with  eight  Pilafters 
below  and  eight  above,  with  their  Entabla¬ 
ture  and  a  triangular  Pediment  *,  over  the 
Door-Cafe  is  the  Figure  of  King  Charles  II, 
plac’d  in  a  Nich,  and  between  the  Door  and 
the  lower  Architrave,  the  following  Infcrip- 
tion,  viz. 

VTRIVSQVE  FORTVN7E  EXEM¬ 
PLAR  INGENS  ADVERSIS  REBVS 
DEVM  PROBAVIT  PROSPERIS 
SEIPSVM  GOLLEGIJ  HVJVSCE 
1682. 

The  Apartments  within  confift  of  a  Hall, 
where  Advice  is  given  to  the  Poor  Gratis ,  a 
Committee-Room,  a  Library,  another  great 
Hall  where  the  Dodtors  meet  once  a  Quarter, 
which  is  beautifully  wainfcotted,  carv’d  and 
adorn’d  with  Fretwork :  Here  are  the  Pidtures 
of  Dr.  Harvey ,  who  firft  difcover’d  the  Circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Blood,  and  other  Benefadtors  ; 
and  Northward  from  this  over  the  Library  is 
the  Cenfors  Room. 

The  Theatre  under  the  Cupola  at  the 
Entrance,  is  furnilh’d  with  fix  Degrees  of 
circular  Wainfcot-Seats  one  above  the  other, 
and  in  the  Pit  is  a  Table  and  three  Seats,  one 
for  the  Prefident,  a  fecond  for  the  Operator, 
and  a  third  for  the  Ledturer  ;  and  here  the 
Anatomy -Ledtures  are  perform’d.  In  the 
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England.  Preparing  Room  are  thirteen  Tables  of  the 
L/'VNJ  Mufcles  in  a  Human  Body,  each  Mufcle  in 
its  proper  Pofition. 

This  Society  is  a  Body  Corporate  for  the 
Practice  of  Phyfick  within  London  and  feveral 
Miles  about  it  :  The  Prefident  and  Cenfors 
are  chofen  Annually  at  Michaelmas :  None 
can  praftife  Phyfick,  though  they  have  taken 
their  Degrees,  without  their  Licenfe,  within 
the  Limits  aforefaid  ■,  and  they  have  a  Power 
to  fearch  all  Apothecaries  Shops,  and  deftroy 
unwholefom  Medicines. 

By  the  Charter  of  King  Charles  II,  this 
College  was  to  confift  of  a  Prefident,  four 
Cenfors,  ten  Elects,  and  twenty -fix  Fellows  j 
the  Cenfors  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  Fellows, 
and  the  Prefident  out  of  the  Elects. 

By  the  Charter  granted  by  King  James  II, 
the  Number  of  Fellows  was  enlarg’d,  but  not 
to  exceed  eighty,  and  none  but  thole  who 
had  taken  the  Degree  of  Doctors  in  the  Britifi 
or  Foreign  Univerfities  were  qualified  to  be 
admitted  Members  of  this  College. 

The  Fellows  meet  four  times  every  Year, 
viz.  on  the  Monday  after  every  Quarter- 
Day,  and  two  of  them  meet  twice  a  Week 
to  give  Advice  to  the  Poor  Gratis.  Here 
are  alfo  prepar’d  Medicines  for  the  Poor  at 
moderate  rates. 

There  is  another  Difpenfary  eftablilh’d  for 
the  Poor  in  Cornhill ,  and  a  third  at  tVefi- 

minfier. 

The  Prefident  and  four  Cenfors  meet  the 
firft  Friday  in  every  Month.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  Chief  Juftices  and  Chief  Baron, 
are  (conftituted  Vifitors  of  this  Corporation, 
whofe  Privileges  are  eftablilh’d  by  feveral 
Afts  of  Parliament, 
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Butchers-Hall  is  fituated  in  Butcher- Hall- 
Lane,  on  the  North  fide  of  Newgate-Street. 

Sadler s-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  North  fide  of 
Cheapfide  near  the  Weft  end. 

Embroiderer  s-Hall,  on  the  Weft  fide  of 
Gutter-Lane.  Thefe  Halls  are  moft  of  them 
pretty  Edifices,  the  Rooms  wainfcotted,  and 
adorn’d  with  Fretwork  ;  but  it  would  be 
tedious  to  give  a  particular  Defcription  of 
every  one  of  them,  efpecially  fince  many  or 
them  are  of  the  fame  Form. 

The  Officers  of  thisWard  are  an  Alderman, 
his  Deputy,  12  Common-Council-Men,  17 
Conftables,  18  Scavengers,  18  Wardmote- 
Men  and  a  Beadle. 

Bread-Street-Ward  is  bounded  by  Alderfgate- 
Ward  towards  the  North  by  Cordwainers- 
Ward  towards  the  Eaft  •,  by  Vintry-Ward  on 
the  South,  and  by  Baynard’ s-CaJlle-W trd  and 
Farringdon  within  towards  the  Weft. 

The  principal  Streets  and  Places  in  this 
Ward  are  Bread-Street ,  Friday-Street,  Diflaff- 
Lane,  Bafing-Lane,  part  of  the  Old  Change , 
part  of  Watling-Street,  part  of  Qld-Fijh-Street 
and  Frinity-Lane,  and  part  of  Cheapfide. 

Bread-Street  runs  from  Cheapfide  Southward 
to  Bread-Street-Hill.  It  is  generally  well 
built,  and  inhabited  by  Merchants  and 
whole fale  Dealers,  and  is  faid  to  have  obtain’d 
its  Name  from  being  a  Market  for  Bread 
antiently. 

Friday-Street  alfo  runs  from  Cheapfide 
Southward  to  Old-Fijh -Street,  and  is  well 
built,  and  inhabited  by  wholefale  Dealers, 
but  very  narrow. 

Difaff-Lane  runs  from  the  Old  Change 
Eaftward  to  j Bafing-Lane. 
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Eafing-Lane  runs  from  Bread-Street  Eaft- 
ward  to  Bow-Lane. 

Watling-Street  runs  from  Budge-Row  Weft- 
ward  to  St.  Paul's  Church-Tardy  being  of  a 
great  length  and  tolerable  breadth.  It  is 
inhabited  by  fubftantial  Tradefmen,  many  of 
them  in  the  wholefale  way.  The  Weft  end 
of  this  Street  only  is  in  Bread-Street-Ward. 

Old  FiJJj  -  Street  runs  from  Bread  -  Street 
Eaftward  to  the  Old  Change.  The  reft  of  the 
Streets  in  this  Ward  have  been  defcrib’d 
already. 

The  only  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward 
are  the  Churches  of  Alhallows  Bread-Street 
and  St.  Mildred  Bread-Street. 

The  Church  of  Alhallows  Bread-Street  is 
fituated  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  Bread-Street , 
being  72  Foot  in  length,  35  in  breadth  and 
30  in  height,  and  the  height  of  the  Steeple 
8  6  Foot.  The  old  Church  having  been  burnt 
down  in  the  Fire  Anno  1666,  the  prefent 
Church  was  rebuilt  in  1684. 

The  Parifh  contains  part  of  Friday  Street 
and  part  of  W itling-Street ,  to  the  number  of 
84  Houfes  ;  and  the  Parifh  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelift ,  which  was  united  to  Alhallows 
after  the  Fire,  contains  24  Houfes. 

St.  Mildred  Bread-Street  Church  is  fituated 
on  the  Eaft  fide  of  that  Street,  being  in  length 
62  Foot,  in  breadth  36,  and  the  height  of 
the  Dome  that  covers  it  52  Foot.  Both  thefe 
Bread-Street  Churches  are  beautiful  well- 
finifh’d  Pieces.  St.  Mildred's  was  built  fti 
1683,  the  old  Church  having  been  demolifh’d 
by  the  Fire. 

The  Parifh  of  St.  Mildred's  contains  part  of 
Bread-Street ,  part  of  Baftng-Lane  and  part  c;f 
Trinity-Lane  \  in  all  54  Houfes. 
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The  Parifh  of  St.  Margaret  Mofes ,  which  England, 
was  united  to  St.  Mildred' s  after  the  Fire, 
contains  part  of  Friday-Street, ,  part  of  Great  * 
Diftaff-Lane  and  part  of  Little  Dijiajf-Lane , 
to  the  number  of  46  Houfes.  Parifh. 

The  Officers  of  this  Ward  are  an  Alderman,  officers 
his  Deputy,  10  Common-Council-Men,  iOofthe 
Conftables,  8  Scavengers,  13  \\  arumote-  Ward> 

Men  and  a  Beadle.  , 

Queen- Hit  b-PFard  is  bounded  by  Bread-  gneen- 
Street-PFard  on  the  North  •,  by  Vintry-V/ard  Hitle- 
on  the  Eaft  •,  by  the  River  ‘Thames  on  the 
South,  and  by  Baynard’ s-Caftle-W ard  on  the 

Weft.  '  .  . 

The  principal  Streets  and  Places  in  this 
Ward  are,  part  of  Tbames-Street ,  Queen-Hith , 
with  the  feveral  Lanes  running  Southward  to 
the  Thames,  Lambsth-Hill ,  Fi/b-Street-Hill, 
Five-Foot-Lane ,  Little  Trinity-Lane , 

Street-Hill ,  Huggin-Lane ,  with  the  South  fide 
of  Gra#  Trinity -Lane,  and  part  of  O/J  Fijh- 

Queen-Hith  lies  to  the  Weftward  of  the 
27am?  Cranes,  and  is  an  Harbour  for  Barges,  Hitk- 
Lighters,  and  other  Veflfels,  that  bring  Meal,  PW  SL 
Malt  and  other  Provifions  down  the  Thames , 
being  a  fquare  Inlet,  with  Wharfs  on  three 
fides  of  it,  where  a  Market  for  Meal,  Malt, 

&c,  is  held  every  Day  in  the  Week,  but 
chiefly  on  Mondays ,  PFednefdays  and  Fridays. 

It  receiv’d  the  Name  of  Queen  Hith  or  Harbour 
from  the  Duties  antiently  paid  here  to  the 
Queens  of  England. 

Lambeth,  or  Lambert  Hill,  runs  from  Old  Lambeth 
Fijh-Street  Southward  into  Tbames-Street.  _  Hill- 
Little  Trinity-Lane  runs  from  Great  Trinity-  Little 

Lane  Southward  into  Tbames-Street .  Trinity - 

a  •  ■  •  '  Lane . 

Old 
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England.  Old  Fijh-Street-Hill  runs  from  Old  Fi/h-Street 
to  the  Southward  into  Fhames-Street. 

Oldbijh-  Bread-Street-Hill  runs  from  Great  Frinity- 
Lane  South  into  Fhames-Street. 

Huggin-Lane  lies  to  the  Weftward  of  Little 
Frinity-Lane ,  and  runs  parallel  to  it. 

All  thefe  Streets  and  Lanes  running  to  the 
Water-fide  are  of  a  pretty  deep  Defcent, 
narrow,  and  incommodious,  as  well  for  Foot 
Paffengers  as  Carriages. 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are, 
Blackfmiths-Hall ,  P  ainter -Stainer  s-Hall,  the 
Churches  of  St.  Michael  Queen-Hith ,  St.  Ni¬ 
cholas  Coleabby ,  and  St.  Mary  Somerfet. 

Blackfmiths-Hall  is  fituated  on  the  Weft  fide 
of  Lambert -Hill)  and  the  North  fide  of  Fhames- 
Sireet. 

Painters  -  Hall ,  or  Painter  -  Stainers -Hall, 
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Hell.  is  fituated  in  Frinity-Lane.  This  Company 
confifts  of  Face-Painters,  Hiftory-Painters, 
Arms-Painters  and  Houfe-Painters,  who  have 
all  exercis’d  their  Talents  in  adorning  this 
Hall.  The  Pannels  of  Wainfcot  and  Cielings 
are  embellifh’d  with  great  variety  of  Hiftory 
and  other  Painture,  exquifitely  perform’d  ; 
as,  firft,  the  Portraitures  of  King  Charles  II, 
and  his  Queen  Katherine ,  by  Hozvfman.  2. 
The  Fire  of  London.  3.  Endymeon  and  Luna, 
by  Pahnaitier.  4.  Orpheus  fleaing  Pan ,  by 
Brull.  5.  A  Piece  of  Architecture  of  the 
Corinthian  Order,  by  Frevit.  6.  Another  of 
the  Ionick  Order,  given  by  Mr.  Fhompfon  the 
City-Painter.  7.  Heraclitus  and  Democritus „ 
by  Penn.  8.  A  Landfcape,  by  Aggas.  9. 
Fifh  and  Fowl,  by  Robinfon.  10.  Art  and 
Envy,  by  Hungis.  1 1.  A  Piece  of  Birds,  by 
Barlow.  12.  A  Piece  of  Fruit  and  Flowers, 
by  Ever  brook,  13  A  Ruin,  by  Griff  er.  14, 

Camden’s, 
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Camden's  Portraiture.  15.  A  Piece  of  Birds.  England. 

1 6.  The  Cieling  is  finely  painted  with  Pallas 
triumphant,  with  the  Arts  and  Fame,  (at¬ 
tended  by  Mercury)  fuppreffing  their  Enemies, 

Sloth,  Envy,  Pride,  &c.  done  by  Fuller 
and  there  are  feveral  other  Pieces  in  the  Par- 

l°ur-  .  _ 

St.  Michael  g>ueen-Hith  is  fituated  in  Thames-  St. 
Street ,  at  the  South- Weft  Corner  of  Little  Michaels 
Trinity-Lane  •,  being  71  Foot  in  length,  4° 
in  breadth  and  39  in  height,  and  the  Steeple,  Q^urcjJ 
confifting  of  a  Tower  and  Spire,  1 3  5  Foot  ^  pari{h. 
high.  The  old  Church  having  been  deftroy ’d 
by  the  Fire,  the  prefent  began  to  be  rebuilt 
Anno  1 676,  and  was  beautify’d  and  adorn  d 
in  the  Year  1705. 

The  Parifh  contains  part  of  Tbames-Street ,_ 
Townfend-Lane ,  the  Meal-Mar  net ,  pai  t  of 
Little  Trinity-Lane ,  part  of  Bread-Street-Hill 
and  part  of  Huggin-Lane ,  to  the  Number  of 

138  Houfes.  .  . 

The  Parifh  of  Trinity ,  which  was  united  to  Trinity 
Queen-Hith  after  the  Fire,  contains  part  of  Parifh. 
Huggin-Lane ,  part  of  Little  Trinity-Lane  and 
part  of  Great  Trinity-Lane ,  with  White-Hart- 
Court  and  Half -Moon-Court,  to  the  Number 
of  88  Houfes. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  Coleabby  is  St.  Ni- 
fituated  on  the  South  fide  of  Old  Fijh-Street ,  cholas 
and  was  rebuilt  Anno  1677*  old  Church  Coleabby 
having  been  deftroy’d  by  the  Fire.  The  Church 
prefent  Dimenfions  are  63  Foot  the  length,  an 
43  Foot  the  breadth,  3  6  the  height,  and  that 
of  the  Steeple  135.  This  Parifh  contains  moft 
part  of  Old  Fijlo-Street ,  and  part  of  Diflaff- 
Lane ,  to  the  Number  of  73  Houfes.  gt> 

St.  Nicholas  Olave’s  Parifh,  which  was  Nicholas 
united  to  Coleabby  Church  after  the  Fire,  con-  oiaves 

tains  Parifh. 
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England,  tains  part  of  Old  Fijh-Street ,  part  of  Bread- 
Street-Hill  and  part  of  Htggin-Lane ,  to  the 
Number  of  54  Houfes. 

St.  Mary  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Somerfet  funds  on 
Somerfet  the  North  fide  of  Thames-Street ,  and  Eaft  of 
Church  Old  Fijh-Street-Hill ,  and  being  one  of  thofe 
ocParifh.  that  v/as  deftroy’d  in  the  Fire,  was  rebuilt 
Anno  1 695.  The  Parifh  contains  part  of 
Thames-Street ,  part  of  T 'rig-Lane ,  Caftle- Alleys 
George  -Yard,  Broken -Wharf  High -Timber- 
Street  and  Gardeners -Fane, 


St.  Mary  St.  Mary  Monthaut  Parifh,  which  was  united 
Month  an  to  St.  Mary  Somerfet  after  the  Fire,  contains 
Parifh.  part  of  Old  Fifh-Streel-Hill ,  Labour  -in-vain- 
Tardy  Dove -County  Star-Alley  and  Five-Foot- 
Lane,  in  all  40  Houfes. 

Officers  The  Officers  of  this Ward  are,  an  Alderman, 

of  the  his  Deputy,  fix  Common-Council-Men,  nine 
Ward.  Confcables,  eight  Scavengers,  thirteen  Ward- 
mote-men  and  a  Beadle. 
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Baynard’  s-Caftle-Ward  is  bounded  by  the 
Ward  of  Faringdon  within  on  the  North 
and  Weft  *,  Sfueen-Hith-Ward  on  the  Eaft,- 
and  by  the  River  Thames  on  the  South. 

The  principal  Streets  and  Places  in  this 
Ward  are,  St.  P  eter’  s-Hill ,  St.  Bennefs-Hill, 
part  of  Thames-Street ,  P  aul’ s -Wharf ,  Puddle- 
Dock,  Addle-Hill,  Knight-rider s-Street,  Carter , 
Lane ,  Wardrobe-Court ,  P  aul’ s -Chain,  part  of 
St.  Paid’s,  Church-Yard,  Deans -County  part  of 
Creed-Lane  and  part  of  Warwick-Lane. 

St.  Peter’s-Hll  runs  from  Thames-Street 
Northward  into  Knight-rider  s-Street. 

St.  Penned s- Hill  runs  from  P aul’ s-Wharf 
Northward  to  Paul’ s-Chain.  Both  thefe  are 
narrow  fteep  inconvenient  Streets,  efpecially 
the  latter,  where  one  is  in  Danger  every 
\  Minute 
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Minute  of  being  run  over  by  Carts  going  to  England, 
or  coming  from  the  Water-fide.  './VSJ 

Paul's-Wharf  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Bennet' s-  Paul's 
Hill ,  where  there  is  good  Stairs  to  take  Wharf, 
Water  at. 

The  Weft  end  of  Phames-Street  which  is  in  cpuddle 
this  Ward  is  very  wet  and  dirty,  efpecially  yr)ock.  * 
about  Puddle-Dock.  There  are  however  l'ome 
conftderable  Dealers  in  it,  fuch  as  Timber- 
Merchants,  Diers,  Coal-Merchants  and  others. 

And  between  P aul' s-TVharf  and  Puddle-Dock 
on  the  Phames  fide  antiently  ftood  Baynard's,  Bay- 
Caftle ,  which  gives  Name  to  the  Ward*,  a  card's 
Palace  where  feveral  of  our  Princes  and  prime  Caftle. 
Nobility  formerly  refided  j  but  there  are 
fcarce  any  remains  of  it  to  be  feen  at  this 
Day. 

Addle-Hill  runs  from  Phames-Street  North-  Addle  - 
ward  into  Great  Carter-Lane.  Hill. 

Great  Carter-Lane  runs  from  the  South  end  Great  % 
of  Creed-Lane  Eaftward  to  Paul' s-Chain.  Little 

Little  Carter-Lane  runs  from  Paul* s-Chain  Carter 
Eaftward  to  the  Old  Change.  Lames. 

Wardrobe-Court  lies  on  the  South  fide  of  Ward- 
Great  Carter-Lane ,  and  receiv’d  its  Name  robe- 
from  one  of  our  Kings  Palaces  that  ftood  here,  Court. 
in  which  the  Wardrobe  was  kept. 

Knight-rider s-Street  runs  from  Addle- Hill  Knight - 
Eaftward  to  Old  Fijh-Street ,  parallel  to  Great  riders- 
Carter-Lane  almoft.  Street. 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are,  Publick 
Doctors -Commons,  the  Heralds  -  Office,  the  Build* 
Churches  of  St.  Bennet' s  Paul's-Wharf,  St.  ings* 
Andrew's,  Wardrobe  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
Old  Fijh-Street. 

Doctor  s-Commons,  fo  call’d  from  the  Doctors  Do  El  or s- 
of  the  Civil  Law  commoning  together  here  Commons 
as  in  a  College,  is  fituated  on  the  Weft  fide 
Yol.  XIV.  Kkk  of 
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of  Bennet’s-Hill ,  and  confifts  chiefly  of  one 
handfome  fquare  Court.  Dr.  Henry  Harvey , 
Dean  of  the  Arches,  and  Matter  of  T unity 
Hall  in  Cambridge ,  firft  purchas’d  a  Houfe 
here  that  belong’d  to  St.  Paul’s ,  for  the  Ufe 
of  the  Civilians  •,  but  this  being  burnt  down 
by  the  great  Fire,  the  Dotttors  remov’d  to 
Exeter-Houfe  in  the  Strand ,  till  their  Houfe 
was  rebuilt  at  their  own  Charge,  Anno  1672, 
after  which  they  return’d  hither  again.  And 
here  are  held  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  Court 
of  Arches,  and  the  Prerogative  Court  of  the 
Archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  Near  the  Com¬ 
mons  are  the  Prerogative-Office  and  Faculty- 
Office.  Thefe  Courts  and  Offices  will  be 
further  treated  off-  under  the  Head  of  Phe 
Laws  of  England. 

The  Heralds  College  or  Office  is  fituated  on 
the  Eaft  fide  of  Bennet’s-Hill ,  almoft  againft 
Dodlors-Commons.  It  is  a  fpacious  Building, 
with  a  fquare  Court  in  the  middle  of  it  ;  on 
the  North  fide  whereof  is  the  Court-Room, 
where  the  Earl-Marffial  fits  to  hear  Caufes 
lying  in  the  Court  of  Honour  concerning 
Arms,  Atchievements,  Titles  of  Honour, 
&c.  This  College  was  formerly  the  Palace 
of  — —  Stanley ,  Earl  of  Derby ,  who  married 
the  Mother  of  Henry  VII ;  and  falling  to  the 
Crown,  was  given  to  the  3  Kings  at  Arms, 
the  Heralds,  Purfuivants,  and  their  Succeffors, 
by  Queen  Mary ,  Anno  1 555. 

The  Church  of  St.  Bennet’ s  Paul’s -Wharf 
is  fituated  on  the  North  fide  of  Phames-Street , 
and  Weft  of  St.  B e met’ s- Hill.  Having  been 
deftroy’d  by  the  Fire,  it  was  rebuilt  Anna 
1683  j  being  54  Foot  in  length,  50  in  breadth 
and  36  in  height,  and  the  Steeple,  which 
confifts  of  a  Tower,  Dome  and  Turret,  is 
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1 1 18  Foot  in  height.  The  Parifh  contains  England, 
'part  of  'Thames- Street,  great  part  of  Bennet’s- 
■Hill,  part  of  Knight-rider s-Street,  part  of 
Addle-Hill,  and  all  Doftors-Commons ,  to  the 
number  of  135  Houfes. 

The  Parifh  of  St.  Peter’s  Paul’s-Wharf ',  St.  ^ 
which  was  united  to  St.  Bennet’s  after  the  ^etef,  s 
Fire,  contains  part  of  St.  Peter’ s-Hill,  and  h 
part  of  Thame  s-Street,  to  the  number  of  76  par^ 
Houfes. 

St.  Andrew’s  Wardrobe  Church  is  fituated  St. 
on  the  Eaft  fide  of  Puddle-Bock-Hill,  and  had  Andrew 
the  diftinguifhing  Name  of  Wardrobe  from  its  Ward- 
Situation  near  one  of  the  Royal  Palaces,  where  r°™ ' 
the  King’s  Wardrobe  was  kept.  This  being  ^ 
one  of  thofe  Churches  that  was  deftroy’d  by 
the  Fire,  was  beautifully  rebuilt  Anno  1692, 
being  75  Foot  in  length,  59  in  breadth,  and 
38  in  height,  and  that  of  the  fquare  Tower 
86  Foot. 

The  Parifh  contains  part  of  Puddle-Bock- 
Hill,  Church-Hill ,  Kings-College ,  Buke  Hum¬ 
phreys,  Flower-de-Luce-Lane,  part  of  Carter - 
Lane,  part  of  Addle-Hill  and  part  of  Thames- 
Street,  to  the  number  of  1 59  Houfes. 

The  Parifh  of  St.  Anne’s  Black-Fryars,  St  Anne’s 
which  was  united  to  St.  Andrew’s  after  the  Black- 
Five,  contains  moft  part  of  Black-Friar  s-Street  FnVsrs 
and  Water-Street ,  Holland-Street,  Printers-  Pari{h* 

1  Street  and  Lane,  with  the  King’s  Printing-  King’s 
Houfe,  Church-Entry ,  where  the  old  Church  Printing- 
!  ftood,  Shoemaker-Row ,  Glafs-Houfe-Tard,  with  Houfe. 
feveral  other  Courts  and  Alleys,  amounting 
.in  all  to  408  dwelling  Houfes. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Old  ienf qi^ 
Fijh-Street  is  fituated  on  the  North  fide  of 
Little  Knight-rider  s-Street.  The  Fire  having  street 
demoli  fil’d  the  old  Church,  the  prefent  was  Church 
Kkk  2  rebuilt tkPmlbi 
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England.  rebuilt  Anno  1685,  and  is  60  Foot  in  length* 
KSY'O  48  in  breadth  and  30  in  height. 

The  Pariffi  contains  part  of  Little  Knight  - 
riders-Street ,  part  of  Sermon-Lane ,  part  of 
Carter-Lane ,  part  of  the  Old  Change ,  part  of 
Lambeth-Hill ,  with  fome  other  little  Courts 
and  Lanes,  to  the  number  of  103  Houfes. 

St.  Gre-  St.  Gregory’s  Parilh,  which  was  united  to 
gory' s  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  after  the  Fire,  compre- 

Parilh.  hends  the  South -Weft  part  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church-Yard ,  alfo  all  Canon ,  Petty  Canon , 
Paul’s- Alley  and  London-Houfe-Yard  to  the 
Northward  of  St.  Paul’s ,  part  of  Pater-Nojler- 
Row ,  part  of  Ave-Mary  and  Cm’i  Lanes, 
part  of  Ludgate-Street ,  (jrazf  Carter-Lane , 
part  of  Addle-Hill ,  part  of  Gre  at  Knight -riders- 
Street,  P aul’s-Chain  and  Godlyman-Street , 
part  of  ZY7/L  Carter-Lane ,  part  of  Little 
Knight-rider s-Street,  part  of  Sermon-Lane  and 
part  of  the  Old  Change ,  with  feveral  Courts 
and  Alleys  falling  into  them,  to  the  number 
of  300  Houfes. 

Officers  The  Officers  of  thisWard  are  an  Alderman, 
of  the  his  Deputy,  ten  Common-Council-Men,  ten 
Ward.  Conftables,  feven  Scavengers,  four  teen  Ward¬ 
mote-Men  and  a  Beadle. 

Far  ring-  The  Ward  of  Faringdon  without ,  antiently 

donWard  part  Qf  Faringdon  within ,  till  divided  by  Adt 
without,  parl}ament  Anno  17  AzYL  II,  is  bounded 
by  the  Suburbs  without  the  Freedom  (which 
lie  to  the  Northward  of  Holhourn  and  Smith- 
field)  on  the  North  ;  by  Faringdon  within  the 
Walls  on  the  Eaft  by  the  River  Thames  on 
the  South,  and  by  a  Line  drawn  from  Temple- 
Bar  to  Holborn-Bars  on  the  Weft,  neither 
Hattott-Garden  or  Brook-Street  being  within 
the  Freedom  of  the  City,  7 

The 
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The  principal  Streets  and  Places  in  this  England. 
Ward  are,  Lu dg ate -Hill ,  Fleet -Street  and 
Fleet-Bitch ,  Sheer-Lane ,  Bell-Yard ,  Chancery- 
Lane,  Fetter-Lane ,  Bean-Street ,  New-Street ,  r 
Plough-Yard ,  Eajl  and  /Xiy?  Harding-Streets , 
Flower-de-Lis-Court ,  Crane-Court ,  Red  Lyon- 
Court ,  Johnfons-Court ,  Bunjlans-Court ,  Bolt- 
Court ,  Hind-Court,  Wine-Officc-Ccurt ,  Shoe- 
Lane ,  Racket  -  Court ,  JVhite  -  Friars ,  the 
Ye  tuples,  Borfet  or  SaliJhury -Court,  Borfet - 
Street,  Bridewell,  the  O/i  Baily,  Harp-Alley, 
Holborn-Hill ,  Cafile-Street  or  Curfitors- 

Alley,  Bart  let’s  Buildings,  Holborn  -  Bridge, 
Snow-Hill,  Pye-Corner,  Gilt-Spur-Street,  Cow- 
Lane,  Cock-Lane,  Hofier-Lane,  Chick-Lane, 
Smithfeld ,  Long -Lane,  Bartholomew  -  Clofe, 
Cloth-Fair  and  Buck-Lane. 

Ludgat e-Hill  is  fituated  between  Fleet-Bridge  Ludgatt - 
and  Ludgate  a  fpacious  well  built  Street, 
having  an  eafy  Afcent  from  the  Bridge  to  the 
Gate,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Silk-Mercers, 
whofe  Shops  are  no  fmall  Addition  to  its 
Beauty. 

Fleet-Street  runs  from  X/^-Xr^AVeftward  Fleet- 
to  Yemple-Bar ,  and  for  its  length,  breadth,  Street. 
uniform  and  lofty  Houfes,  is  equal  to  any 
Street  in  T own.  It  abounds  alfo  in  fubfhntial 
Tradefmen  of  all  kinds,  fuch  as  Linnen  and 
Woollen  Drapers,  Bankers,  Goldfmiths, 
Bookfellers,  and  l'ome  of  the  bell  Taverns, 
Coffee-Houfes,  and  other  Houfes  of  Enter¬ 
tainment  in  London  :  And  fuch  Crowds  of 
People  are  perpetually  palling  and  repairing, 
that  notwithftanding  it  is  almoft  level,  and 
admirably  well  pav’d  and  kept,  it  is  with 
Difficulty  we  get  through  the  Throng,  either 
in  Coaches  or  on  Foot.  In  Summer  it  is  as 
free  from  Duft  as  molt  of  the  high  Streets, 
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England,  for  which  they  are  oblig’d  to  the  little  Chan- 
l/YV  nels  of  Water  that  run  down  it :  But  when 
thefe  are  frozen  in  Winter,  and  the  Waters 
flop  and  over-flow,  this  Street  is  as  trouble- 
fbme  a  Paflfage  as  can  well  be  imagin’d  ;  tho1 
this  is  not  the  cafe  above  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  in  the  whole  Year.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  it  is  very  pleafant  walking  on  the 
flat  Stones  in  this  and  other  great  Streets,  he 
mult  be  a  very  lucky  Man  that  has  not  more 
than  one  fall  upon  them  in  a  Winter. 

The  Old  The  firft  Crofs-Street  we  meet  with  between 
Bayly.  Ludgate  and  Temple-Bar  is  the  Old  Baily ,  which 
runs  from  Ludgate-Hill  Northward  to  Hart- 
Street  by  Newgate.  It  is  generally  well  built, 
and  there  may  be  fome  fubfbantial  People  in 
it,  but  as  it  is  within  the  Rules  of  the  Fleet, 
many  of  thofe  who  belong  to  that  Prifon  have 
their  Refidence  here. 

Fleet ■  The  Street  call’d  the  Ditch  fide ,  or  Fleet-* 
Ditch.  Ditch ,  which  runs  from  the  Thames  Northward 

to  Holhorn-Bridge ,  wou’d  be  one  of  the  finefl: 
Streets  in  Town  if  that  muddy  Stream  was 
converted  into  a  Canal  of  clear  Water,  and 
it  was  handfomely  rail’d  in  and  planted  with 
Trees  •,  but  in  the  Condition  it  is  few  People 
of  any  Faflhion  are  inclin’d  to  refide  here ; 
Coal-Merchants,  Brewers,  Diftillers,  Up- 
holfterers  and  Dealers  in  old  Goods  make  up 
the  Bulk  of  the  People  who  inhabit  the  Ditch 
fide  at  prefent. 

Bride-  Bridewell ,  which  lies  on  the  South  fide  of 

well.  Fleet-Street ,  and  Weft  of  Fleet-Ditch ,  will  be 

taken  Notice  of  under  the  Head  of  Publick 
Buildings. 

There  are  feveral  fmall  Streets  and  Lanes 
within  its  Precincts,  as  Bride-Lane ,  taken  up 

by 
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by  Hat-Makers,  &c.  but  none  that  require 
a  particular  Defcription. 

Dorfet  or  Salijbury -Street ,  to  the  Weftward 
of  Bridewell ,  runs  from  Fleet-Street  Southward 
down  to  Dorfet-Stairs  on  the  ! Thames ,  in  which 
is  a  handfome  fquare  Court  call’d  Dorfet  or 
Salifbury-Court. 

To  the  Weftward  of  Salifbury-Court  lies 
Water-Lane ,  which  runs  alfo  from  Fleet-Street 
Southward  down  to  the  'Thames  ;  but  is  not 
remarkable  for  any  thing  but  being  a  dirty 
uneven  Paffage  to  the  Water  ftde. 

White  Fryars ,  fo  call’d  from  the  late 
diffolv’d  Monaftery  of  Fryars  that  flood  there, 
lies  to  the  Weftward  of  Water-Lane ,  South 
of  Fleet-Street  and  Eaftward  of  the  Temple , 
containing  a  great  many  narrow  Lanes  and 
little  Courts,  but  fcarce  any  that  deferve 
Notice.  I  find  however  that  they  are  pulling 
down  feveral  of  the  little  ruinous  Tenements, 
where  Debtors  us’d  to  fhelter  themfelves 
formerly,  and  erecting  handfome  Brick 
Houfes  and  Courts  in  the  room  of  them. 
Upon  the  Keys  and  Wharfs  by  the  Thames 
fide  between  Fleet-Ditch  and  White  Friars , 
we  meet  with  Timber  -  Merchants,  Coal- 
Merchants,  and  other  fubftantial  People, 
who  refide  here  more  upon  the  Account  of 
its  Neighbourhood  to  the  Thames  than  the 
Deftrablenefs  of  the  Place. 

As  to  the  two  Inns  of  Court,  denominated 
the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  they  will  be 
defcrib’d  under  the  Head  of  Publick  Buildings. 
I  fhall  only  obferve  here,  that  they  lie  between 
Fleet-Street  and  the  Thames ,  and  that  the  three 
principal  Paflages  into  them  are  Mitre-Court , 
which  runs  from  Fleet-Street  Southward  into 
the  King'  s-Bencb -Walks,  th Mnner-T 'emple-Lane , 

which 
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England,  which  leads  iron1!  Fleet-Street  into  the  Temple 
Cloyfiers ,  and  the  Middle-Temple- Lane ,  which 
is  the  only  Pafiage  for  Coaches  and  Carriages 
into  the  Temple  and  down  to  the  Water-fide. 

Sheer-  On  the  North  fide  of  Fleet -Street  is  Sheer- 

Lane.  Lane ,  which  runs  from  Tm/L-iLr  Northward 

to  Lincoln’ s- Inn,  the  upper  part  whereof  is 
handfomely  built,  and  inhabited  by  Gentlemen 
of  the  Law,  but  the  other  end  narrow,  and 
taken  up  with  Houfes  or  Entertainment  and 
little  mechanick  Trades. 

BcllTard  Bell-Tard ,  a  little  to  the  Eaftward  of  Sheer- 
Lane ,  runs  parallel  to  it,  and  is  not  unlike 
it. 

Chance-  Chancery-Lane  is  a  long  handfome  Street 

ry-Lane.  that  runs  Northward  from  Fleet-Street  to 
Holborn ,  in  which  ftand  the  Rolls ,  the  Six 
Clerks  Office ,  Lincoln’ s-Inn,  the  Curfitors-Office , 
and  feveral  eminent  Lawyers  Houfes  ;  and 
on  the  Right  Hand  towards  the  upper  end  of 
the  Lane  are  feveral  Streets,  which  go  under 
the  Name  of  Old  Southampton-Bnildings ,  part 
of  them  new  built. 

CnrCitors  From  Chancery-Lane ,  Curfit or s- Alley  runs 
Eaftward  to  Caftle-Tard  which  Yard  runs 
from  the  Eaft  end  of  Curfitors- Alley  North¬ 
ward  into  Holborn.  Thefe  Streets  are  narrow, 
but  have  abundance  of  good  Houfes  in  them, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Attornies,  Sollicitors,  and 
fuch  as  have  a  Dependance  on  the  Law.  There 
is  alfo  a  handfome  new  built  Court  on  the 
Eaft  fide  of  ChanceryrLane ,  inhabited  by  the 
fame  Clafs  of  Men.  But  it  mult  be  obferv’d, 
that  only  the  South  part  of  Chancery-Lane  is 
within  this  Ward,  the  reft  of  it  is  out  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  City. 

Fetter-Lane ,  to  the  Eaftward  of  Chancery- 
Lane ,  runs  from.  Fleet- Street  Northward  into 
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Bottom.  Both  ends  of  it  are  narrow  and  ill  England, 
built,  but  the  middle  of  it  makes  a  pretty  U/VVI 
good  Appearance. 

Weft  Har ding-Street  lies  between  Fetter-  Weft 
Lane  and  Shoe-Lane.  Between  which  Lanes  Harding 
alfo  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  little  Street. 
Streets  and  Courts,  fome  of  them  well  built, 
and  others  the  reverfe.  Courts 

The  chief  of  the  Courts  which  lie  on  the  on  the 
North  fide  of  Fleet  -  Street  are,  Crane- 
Court ,  Red  Lyon-Court ,  Hind-Court ,  Wine- 
Office-Court ,  Bolt-Court  and  Racket-Court.  street . 

Shoe-Lane  runs  from  the  Eaft  end  of  Fleet- 
Street  Northward  to  Bottom  Church.  It  is  a 
long  narrow  Street,  not  very  defir  able  either  *'an6r 
for  the  Elegancy  of  its  Buildings  or  the 
Quality  of  its  Inhabitants. 

Harp-Alley  runs  from  Shoe-Lane  Eaftward  Harp* 
to  Fleet-Ditch ,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  Alley, 
the  Dealers  in  old  Goods,  Brafs  and  Iron 
Ware  that  inhabit  it. 

Bottom ,  or  Oldbourne  Hill ,  lb  call’d  from  Bottom, 
the  Brook  that  antiently  flow’d  down  it,  runs 
from  Holborn-Bridge  Weftward  as  far  as  the 
North  end  of  Drury-Lane ,  being  about  half 
a  Mile.  The  Alcent  of  the  Hill  is  at  firft 
pretty  Steep,  but  after  we  have  gone  about  a 
Bow-lhot,  the  Hill  rifes  infenfibly.  This  is 
one  of  the  broadeft  and  rnoft  airy  Streets  in 
Town,  but  the  Buildings  are  generally  old, 
the  Fire  having  not  reach’d  thus  far  *,  nor 
can  I  fay  the  Tradefmen  who  inhabit  it  are 
of  the  firft  Rate.  That  part  of  the  Street 
which  is  in  Fanngdon  Ward  reaches  no  farther 
than  the  Bars  •,  nor  is  Brook  Street  and  Market, 
or  Hatton-Garden ,  which  lie  on  the  North  fide 
of  it,  within  this  Ward  or  the  Freedom  of 
the  City.  The  greateft  Ornament  of  the 
Vox.  XIV.  L 11  Eaft 
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England.  Eaft  end  of  the  Street,  befides  St.  Andrew 5s 
L/W'VJ  Church  and  the  Bifhop  of  Ely's,  Palace,  are 
the  feveral  Inns  of  Chancery  fituated  here, 
namely,  1 Fhavies-Inn ,  Bernard' s-Inn,  Staple- 
Inn  and  Fur  nival'  s-Inn,  on  whom  the.  Inha¬ 
bitants  in  a  great  meafure  depend.  Holborn 
is  for  the  moft  part  clean,  and  well  pav’d, 
but  was  intolerably  dully  in  Summer  till  that 
happy  Expedient  of  Water-Carts  was  found 
out  to  lay  the  Dull. 

Martlet's  Bartlet's- Buildings,  fituated  on  the  South 

Build-  fide  of  Holborn-Hill  near  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Ings.  is  a  pretty  Oblong.  Square,  regularly  built 
after  the  modern  way,  and  inhabited  by 
People  of  Condition,  without  any  Mixture 
of  Tradefmen. 

tt  „  There  is  a  fhort  Street  or  Space  between 
Bridge .  Holborn-Hill  and  Snow-Hill  which  goes  by  the 
Name  of  Holborn-Bridge ,  where  the  Houfes 
are  better  built  than  on  the  Hill,  and  inha¬ 
bited  by  fome  wholefale  Dealers  •,  but  it  is  a 
more  incommodious  Street  for  People  that 
pafs  on  Foot  than  the  former,  there  being  no 
Polls  to  keep  off  the  Coaches. 

SmwHill  Snow-Hill ,  which  extends  from  Holborn- 
Bridge  Eaftward  to  Hart-Street  near  Newgate, 
is  a  keep,  narrow,  crooked  and  inconvenient 
Street,  which  no  Man  wou’d  pafs,  either  in 
a  Coach  or  on  Foot,  if  he  cou’d  help  it. 

Hart-  Hart-Street  is  a  very  fhort  Street  between 
Street.  Snow- Hill  and  Newgate. 

Cons-  Cow-Lane  runs  from  the  Conduit  on  Snow¬ 
line.  /T//North-Eaftto6szk^/i,remaiFable  chiefly 
for  the  Coach-Makers  who  inhabit  it,  and  is  al- 
molt  as  incommodious  a  Street  as  Snow-Hill. 
Hojier-  Hofier-Lane  runs  from  Cow-Lane  Eaftward 
Lane.  to  Smithfield,  being  a  narrow  ill  built  Street 
that  does  not  deferve  much  Notice. 


Chick - 
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Chick-Lane  runs  from  Field-Lane  up  Hill  England 
to  Smithfield  Sheep-Pens ,  and  has  nothing  in 
it  worth  mentioning,  unlefs  the  Dealers  in  Chck- 
old  Cloaths. 

IVeft  Smithfield ,  or  rather  Smooth  field,  ac-  Wefl 
cording  to  Stow ,  is  an  open  Place,  containing  Smith- 
little  more  than  three  Acres  of  Ground  at  fiel^ 
prefent,  of  an  irregular  Figure,  furrounded 
with  Buildings  of  various  kinds ;  thofe  on 
the  South-Ead  fide,  on  which  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hofpital  (lands,  are  handfome  lofty  Brick 
Buildings,  and  make  the  mod  magnificent 
Appearance  *,  nor  are  the  reft  to  be  contemn’d, 
tho’  many  of  them  are  built  of  Wood. 

Here  is  held  one  of  the  greated  Markets  of  Smith - 
Oxen  and  Sheep  in  Europe ,  as  may  eafily  be  field 
imagin’d  when  it  appears  to  be  the  only  Market . 
Market  for  live  Cattle  in  this  great  Town, 
which  is  held  on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  There 
is  alfo  a  Market  for  Horfes  on  Fridays  ;  but 
thofe  that  want  fine  Horfes  meet  with  them 
in  the  Stables  hereabouts  every  Day  of  the 
Week  i  nor  is  there  any  where  better  riding 
Horfes  to  be  purchas’d,  if  the  Buyer  has  Skill, 
tho’  it  mud  be  confefs’d  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  Jockying  and  Sharping  us’d  by  the  Dealers 
in  Horfe-Flefh.  As  for  Coach-Horfes,  and 
thofe  fit  for  Troopers,  they  are  ufually 
purchas’d  in  the  Counties  to  the  Northward 
of  the  Town.  The  famous  Fair  on  the  Fead  Bartho - 
of  St.  Bartholomew  alfo  is  held  in  this  Place,  lomew 
which  lads  three  Days,  and  by  the  Indulgence  ^air" 
of  theCityMagidrates  fometimes  a  Fortnight 
the  fird  three  Days  only  are  affign’d  for 
Bufinefs,  as  the  Sale  of  Cattle,  Leather,  &c, 
the  red  is  all  for  Diverfion,  the  Players  filling 
the  Area  of  the  Field  with  their  Booths, 
whither  the  young  Citizens  refort  in  Crouds  $. 

L 1 1  %  Hazard 
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England. Hazard,  and  other  Games  of  Chance  alfo, 
W'V'VJ  are  eagerly  follow’d  in  the  adjacent  Shops 
and  Houfes  ;  and  in  fhort,  no  Diverfion  or 
Amufement  is  wanting  here  to  entertain  the 
gay  part  of  the  World. 

Here  is  alfo  a  Market  for  Hay  and  Straw 
every  <Tuefday>  ’Thurfday  and  Saturday  \  and 
this  was  formerly  the  Field  where  Jufts  and 
Tournaments  us’d  to  be  held,  and  where  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  afiembled  at  Horfe- 
Races,  as  they  do  at  Newmarket  at  this  Day  j 
but  then  it  muft  be  prefum’d  the  Field  was  of 
a  much  larger  Extent,  there  being  fcarce  any 
Buildings  to  the  Northward  of  the  Town  to 
hinder  their  Sport,  but  a  fine  level  Country 
as  far  as  the  bottom  of  Highgat e-Hill. 

And  as  this  Field  lay  juft  without  the  City 
Walls,  it  was  frequently  ftain’d  with  the 
Blood  of  Malefactors,  or  fuch  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  pleas’d  to  put  to  Death  as  fuch  ; 
for  here  great  Numbers  of  that  glorious 
Army  of  Martyrs  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Mary ,  pafs’d  thro’  the  Flames  into  Eternal 
Life,  the  Reward  of  their  Conftancy,  to  the 
fever  lafting  Reproach  of  the  prefent  Genera¬ 
tion,  who  will  fcarce  deny  themfelves  a 
Moments  eafe  or  Pleafure  to  entitle  them¬ 
felves  to  the  Joys  of  Heaven. 

Tone-  ?ut  to  Proceed  in  the  Defcription  of  the 
Lane.  re^  °f  this  Ward.  On  the  Eaft  fide  of 
Smithfield  we  meet  with  Long-Lane ,  a  tolera¬ 
ble  good  Street,  that  runs  from  hence  Eaft- 
ward  to  Alderfgate-Street ,  and  is  moil  remark¬ 
able  for  the  Salefmen  who  inhabit  it,  where  a 
thoufand  People  may  furnifti  themfelves  with 
Cloaths  ready  made  in  a  Moment,  and  the 
young  Clergy  frequently  provide  themfelves 

with 
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with  the  Canonical  Habit  at  their  Arrival  in  England. 
Town. 

Bartholomew -Clofe  is  an  irregular  Court,  Bartho - 
at  the  South-Eaft  Corner  of  Smitbfiefl,  in  iornew- 
which  are  fome  good  Houfes,  but  inhabited  Clofe. 
at  prefent  by  Tradefmen. 

Cloth-Fair  is  a  Street  that  runs  from  Smith-  Cloth- 
field  to  the  Eaftward  parallel  to  that  of  Long-  Fair. 
Lane.  It  is  a  narrow  Street,  but  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Woollen-Drapers,  from  whence 
it  is  fuppos’d  to  have  obtain’d  its  Name. 

Duck-Lane  runs  from  the  South-Eaft:  Cor-  Buck¬ 
ner  of  Smithfield  to  Little  Britain ,  being  a  panea 
narrow  inconvenient  Spreet,  that  has  little  in 
it  worth  mentioning. 

Bye-Corner  lies  at  the  South- Weft  end  of  Bye- 
Smith  fields  aqd  is  taken  up  chiefly  by  Cooks  Corner . 
and  Victuallers. 

Gilt -Spur -Street  runs  from  Bye  -  Corner  Qilt- 
Southward  into  Hart  -  Street  by  Newgate.  Spur- 
This  Street  is  fhort,  which  is  the  belt  Re-  Street ^ 
commendation  of  it. 

On  the  North  fide  of  Smithfield  is  a  broad  Smith- 
hut  fhort  Street,  that  leads  from  the  Field  j 
to  the  Bars,  which  divides  the  Freedom  pf  the  %ars' 
City  from  the  Suburbs,  and  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Butchers. 

The  Sheep -Pens  is  a  Quarter  on  the  Norths  The 
Weft  part  of  Smithfield ,  where  Sheep  are  Sheep- 
penn’d  up  on  Market-Days,  and  expos’d  to  P™*- 
Sale,  from  whence  it  receives  its  Name. 

The  publick  Buildings  in  this  Ward  are  Publick 
Bridewell ,  Serjeants-Inn  in  Fleet-Street ,  the  Buildings 
Temple ,  the  Six  Clerks  Office,  the  Rolls,  Ser- 
jeants-Inn  in  Chancery-Lane ,  Clifford's  Inn , 
the  Houfe  of  the  Royal  Society,  Staple's  Inny 
Bernard's  Inn  and  Thavie's  Inn ,  (and  though 
Furnival' s  Inn  is  not  in  the  Freedom  of  the 
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England.  City,  yet  Handing  in  the  fame  Street  with 
l/'VNJ  the  former,  may  not  improperly  be  defcrib’d 
here)  Jujtice-Hall  in  the  Old  Bally  and  the 
Fleet-Prifon ,  with  the  Churches  of  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew's  and  the  Hofpital  adjoining,  the 
Churches  of  St.  Sepulchre's ,  St.  Andrew's 
Holbourn ,  St.  Bride's  and  St.  Dunftan' s  in  the 
JVeJl. 

Bridewell  is  fituated  on  the  Weft  fide  of 
‘Bride-  Fleet-Ditch ,  a  little  to  the  Southward  of  Fleet  - 
well.  Street ,  having  two  Fronts,  one  to  the  Eaft 

and  the  other  to  the  North,  with  a  handfome 
great  Gate  in  each  of  them.  It  confifts 
chiefly  of  two  Courts,  the  innermoft  being 
the  largeft  and  the  belt  built,  four  or  five 
Stories  high,  on  the  South  fide  whereof  is  a 
noble  Hall,  adorn’d  with  the  Pictures  of  King 
Edward  VI  and  his  Privy  Council,  King 
Charles ,  and  King  James  II  ;  Sir  William 
Turner ,  Sir  William  Jeffereys  and  other 
BenefaCtors. 

It  was  one  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Kings  of 
England  till  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  VI, 
who  gave  it  to  the  City  of  London  for  the 
Ufe  of  their  Poor,  with  Lands  of  the  Value 
of  7 oo  Marks  per  Annum ,  and  Bedding  and 
Furniture  out  of  the  Hofpital  of  the  Savoy, 
then  fupprefs’d  :  He  confirm’d  the  Grant  by 
a  Charter  dated  the  5th  of  June  the  fame 
Year,  but  the  City  did  not  enter  upon  it  till 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary ,  who  confirm’d 
King  Edward's  Grant  to  them  Anno  1 555, 
when  part  of  the  faid  Palace  was  converted 
into  a  Houfe  of  Correction  for  idle  Vagrants, 
lewd  Women,  diforderly  Servants,  and  other 
petty  Offenders  ;  and  the  other  into  an 
Hofpital  for  infirm  and  indigent  People, 
among  whom  there  are  twenty  decay’d 

Tradefmen? 
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Tradefmen,  fuch  as  Flax-Drefiers,  Taylors,  England. 
Shoe-Makers,  &c.  call’d  Art-Majlers ,  who 
have  their  feveral  Apartments,  and  are 
allow’d  to  take  Servants  and  Apprentices  to 
the  Number  of  about  an  hundred  and  forty, 
who  are  cloath’d  in  blue  Veits  at  the  Charge 
of  the  Houfe,  their  Mailers  having  the  Profit 
of  their  Labour.  Thefe  Boys  having  ferv’d 
their  Times,  have  their  Freedom  and  ten 
Pounds  each  given  them  towards  carrying  on 
their  Trades  •,  and  fome  of  them  have  arriv’d 
to  the  Honour  of  being  Governors  of  the 
Houfe  where  they  ferv’d. 

This  Hofpital  is  at  prefent  under  the 
Diredtion  of  a  Prefident,  and  fome  hundreds 
of  the  moil  eminent  and  fubitantial  Citizens, 
with  their  inferior  Officers  •,  and  a  Court  is 
held  every  Friday ,  where  fuch  Vagrants  and 
lewd  People  are  order’d  to  receive  Corre&ion 
as  are  adjudg’d  to  deferve  it.  There  have 
been  upwards  of  two  hundred  Benefadtors  to 
this  Houfe,  one  of  the  principal  whereof  was 
the  late  Sir  John  Parfons ,  who  in  the  Year 
1704,  gave  five  hundred  Pounds  to  the  faid 
Hofpital  of  Bridewell ,  together  with  a  Farm 
in  the  IJle  of  Lhanet  of  one  hundred  Pounds 
■per  Annum  ■,  whofe  Son  HumphryP arfons,  Efq; 
the  prefent  Lord  Mayor  of  London ,  is  now 
Prefident  of  the  Houfe. 

There  were  receiv’d  into  this  Hofpital  the 
laft  Year,  Anno  1730,  572  Vagrants,  and 
other  indigent  and  miferable  People,  who 
had  fuch  Phyfick  and  other  Relief  at  the 
Charge  of  the  faid  Hofpital  as  their  Neceffi- 
ties  requir’d  :  And  there  were  at  the  fame 
time  ninety -feven  Apprentices  maintain’d 
there,  who  are  brought  up  to  feveral  Trades 
at  the  Charges  of  the  Houfe. 


Bridewell 
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England  Bridewell  was  burnt  down  Anna  i 666,  and 
O'VV;  rebuilt  in  the  Year  1682,  in  the  manner  we 
fee  it  at  this  Day. 

Serjeants  Serjeants-Inn  in  Fleet-Street  is  a  handfome 
Inn,  Court,  where  the  Judges  and  Serjeants  at 
Fleet-  Law  have  each  of  them  a  little  Houfe :  There 
Street.  js  alfo  a  Hall  and  Chapel  that  belong  to  the 
Society,  beautifully  rebuilt  of  late  :  But  moft 
of  the  Judges  and  Serjeants  have  Houfes  in 
other  parts  of  the  Town  where  their  Families 
refide,  thefe  Houfes  in  Serjeants-Inn  only 
ferving  them  at  Hated  Hours  to  tranfadl 
Bufmefs  im 

The  Ground  Serjeants-Inn  Hands  upon* 
belong’d  antiently  to  the  Knights  Templars. 
The  I  proceed  next  to  the  Defcription  of  the 

tfcmple.  Fe tuple,  which  formerly  took  up  all  that 
*  '  Space  between  White -Fry ars  and  Ejjex -Street, 
and  great  part  of  the  Ground  on  which  that 
Street  is  built,  being  bounded  on  the  North 
by  Fleet-Street ,  and  on  the  South  by  the  River 
Thames.  It  receiv’d  its  Name  from  the 
Knights  Templars ,  who  founded .  it  in  the 
Reign  of  King  Henry  II,  about  the  Year 
1185. 

Order  of  J  Templars  were  an  Order  partly  Re- 
%emplars  lig?ous  and  partly  Military,  and  were  infti- 
tuted  on  the  following  Occafion  .*  Alexis ,  the 
Grecian  Emperor,  had  defir’d  the  Affi fiance 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Chrijliah  Princes  of  the 
Weft  againft  the  Saracens ,  who  were  become 
Matters  of  the  Lejfer  Afia ,  and  advanc’d 
even  to  the  Shores  of  the  Bofphorus ,  over 
againft  Conftantinople  •,  which  alarming  the 
Pope,  he  reprelen ted  to  the  Princes  of  Chrif- 
rendom  the  Difhonour  of  fuffering  the  Sepul¬ 
chre  of  our  Bieffed  Saviour,  and  the  Holy 
Land,  the  Scene  of  his  Miracles,  to  be  in  the 

Hands 
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Hands  of  the  Infidels,  and  incited  them  to  England, 
unite  their  Forces  for  the  Recovery  of  it, 
promifing  Remiffion  of  Sins  to  all  that  would 
engage  in  the  Enterprize  *,  whereupon  an 
innumerable  Multitude  of  People  of  all  Ages, 

Sexes  and  Conditions,  immediately  lilted 
themfelves  in  the  Service,  taking  the  Crofs 
for  their  Badge,  from  whence  I  prefume  thefe 
Expeditions  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Crufado’s. 

The  firft  Crufado  was  undertaken  in  the  Year 
1096  ;  the  Chiefs  of  thefe  Pious  Champions 
were  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy ,  eldeft  Son 
of  William  the  Conqueror ,  then  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  Hugh  Count  of  Vermandois ,  Brother  to 
the  French  King  •,  Robert  Count  of  Flanders , 

Stephen  Earl  of  Blois  and  Chartres ,  and  the 
celebrated  Godfrey  of  Bouillon ,  Duke  of  Lor- 
rain ,  with  Eufiachius  and  Baldwin  his  Bro¬ 
thers,  and  an  infinite  Number  of  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen,  that  drew  almoft  whole 
Provinces  after  them,  the  feveral  Kings  and 
States  of  Europe  contributing  largely  to  the 
Expedition. 

B  elides  thofe  who  went  as  Soldiers,  there 
were  old  Men,  Women,  Children,  Priefts 
and  Monks  engag’d  in  the  Enterprize,  not 
lefs  than  feven  or  eight  hundred  thoufand 
Souls  of  all  Nations,  molt  of  whom  had  very 
little  confider’d  the  length  of  the  Journey, 
or  how  they  Ihou’d  fubfitt  till  they  came  into 
the  Enemies  Country  ;  and  in  Fad,  one  half 
of  them  perilh’d  before  they  arriv’d  there, 
if  Perilhing  be  a  proper  Term,  where  the 
People  thought  themfelves  fure  of  obtaining 
Paradife  as  foon  as  they  left  this  World. 

As  they  obferv’d  very  little  Difcipline,  many 
of  them  were  deftroy’d,  even  in  the  Chriftian 
Countries  through  which  they  pafs’d,  by  the 
Yol.  XIV.  Mmm  Sword, 
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England.  Sword,  Sicknefs  or  Famine,  and  thofe  of 
them  that  arriv'd  at  Constantinople ,  and  had 
procur’d  Veffels  to  tranfport  them  to  the 
oppofite  Shore,  were  many  of  them  cut  to 
pieces  as  foon  as  they  landed  for  want  of 
Conduct  5  but  thefe,  *tis  true,  were  for  the 
moft  part  a  confus’d  Multitude,  the  Fore¬ 
runners  of  the  Army  •,  the  Princes  and  Gene¬ 
rals  who  had  been  us’d  to  Military  Exploits, 
march’d  with  more  Caution.  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon ,  and  other  Commanders,  who  ob» 
ferv’d  an  exacft  Difcipline,  arriv’d  at  Conftan - 
tinople  with  their  Troops  in  pretty  good 
Condition  ;  and  indeed  they  appear’d  fo 
numerous  upon  their  Rendezvous,  that  they 
put  the  Grecian  Emperor  into  the  utmoft 
Confirmation  ;  he  began  to  ftand  much  more 
in  Fear  of  them  than  he  had  done  of  the  Infi¬ 
dels,  and  inftead  of  joining  his  Arms  with 
theirs,  took  all  Opportunities  underhand  to 
diftrefs  the  Forces  engag’d  in  the  Crufado : 
He  durft  not  deny  the  Generals  Shipping  to 
tranfport  their  Troops,  ’tis  true,  leaft  they 
fhou’d  make  him  fenfible  of  their  Refentment, 
and  perhaps  he  thought  this  the  readied:  way 
to  get  rid  of  them.  But  notwiftanding  all 
their  Lofies  and  Difficulties,  when  they  came 
to  draw  up  their  Troops  upon  the  Afiatick 
Shore,  they  found  they  had  ftill  near  an 
hundred  thoufand  Horfe,  and  almoft  twice 
that  Number  of  Foot  j  whereupon  they  im¬ 
mediately  laid  Siege  to  Nice  in  Bythinia , 
almoft  over  againft  Conftantinople ,  and  the 
tifual  Place  of  Sultan  Soli  man’s  Refidence  : 
The  Sultan  march’d  to  the  Relief  of  the 
Town,  but  was  defeated,  whereupon  the 
Place  capitulated,  and  was  put  into  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Hands,  as  had  been  agreed  on  when 
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he  engag’d  to  furnifh  them  with  Shipping  England, 
and  Provifions,  and  to  join  them  with  his  t/W 

Forces.  .  ,  s 

From  Nice  the  Chrifiian  Princes  advanc  d 
to  befiege  Antioch ,  and  S oilman  oppofing  their 
March  with  an  Army  of  two  hundred,  thou- 
fand  Men,  they  gain’d  a  compleat  Victory, 
and  had  the  Plunder  of  his  Camp,  which  was 
very  rich  ;  after  which  they  over-ran  great 
part  of  the  LeJJer  Afia ,  and  having  made 
themfelves  M afters  of  Antioch ,  fent  t°  the 
Emperor  to  join  his  Forces  with  them  as  he 
had  promis’d,  inftead  of  which  he  only  fent 
them  Complaints  becaufe  Antioch  was  not 
deliver’d  into  his  Hands  *,  whereupon  they 
refolv’d  to  have  no  Concern  with  him,  but 
to  a<ft  independantly  of  the  Greeks  for  the 
future. 

From  Antioch  thefe  Heroes  march’d  to 
Jerufalem ,  which  they  invefted,  though  ’tjs 
laid  their  Numbers  were  fo  diminifh’d,  that* 
they  did  not  amount  to  fifty  thoufapd  Menf 
and  that  the  Garrifon  in  the  Town  was  as 
numerous  »  but  it  feems  a  Fleet  of  Englijh » 
Normans ,  Flemmings  and  Qenoefey  luckily 
arriv’d  at  this  time  with  Supplies,  which, 
gave  frefh  Vigour  tQ  the  Chrifiian  Army,  and 
snaking  an  Aflault  upon  the  outward  W all, 
they  carried  it  Sword  in  Hand,  !- 

The  Crown  of  Jerufalem ,  as  foon  as  the 
Chr.ijlians  were  poffefs’d  of  that  City,  wa§ 
offer’d  to  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy ,  who 
refufing  it  as  inconfiftent  with  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  ^  to  which  he  hop’d  to  fucceed  on  the 
Peath  of  his  Father  the  Conqueror,  the  fuper- 
ftitious  Writers  of  thofe  Times  ohfery’d  that 
he  never  profper’d  afterwards  ”,  but  however 
that  hes  we  fin4  Godficy  of  bouillon 
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England.  obtain’d  the  Honour  of  being  the  firffc  Chrif 
tian  King  of  Jerufalem ,  and  afterwards 
oblig’d  the  Cities  of  Ptolemais ,  Cefarcea ,  An- 
tipatris,  AJkalon  and  others,  to  acknowledge 
his  Title,  and  become  Tributary  to  him, 
Godfrey  dying  about  a  Year  after  his  Accef- 
fion,  was  fucceeded  by  his  Brother  Baldwin , 
in  whofe  Reign  fome  of  the  bravefl  Soldiers 
who  had  ferv’d  in  thefe  Wars,  propos’d  the 
founding  of  an  Order  of  Men  who  fhould  take 
the  ufual  Vows  of  Celibacy,  (sV.  and  to 
defend  the  Pilgrims  in  their  PafTage  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  Thieves  and  Robbers, 
©r  in  other  Words,  to  be  a  Guard  and  Convoy 
to  them  at  their  Arrival  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Thefe  Heroick  Cavaliers  or  Knights  did  mot 
exceed  nine  in  Number  at  firft :  they  were 
eftablifh’d  by  the  Pope  about  the  Year  1120, 
and  call’d  Templar^  according  to  fome,  from 
a  Houfe  in  Jerufalem  which  was  aflign’d  them 
by  King  Baldwin ,  and  flood  either  on  or  near 
the  place  where  Solomon’s  Temple  was  ;  or 
according  to  Qthers,  near  the  place  where 
the  Temple  of"  the  Sepulchre  is  fituated*, 
though  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  Term 
pie  of  the  Sepulchre  was  ereded  at  the 
time  this  Order  was  inftituted  ;  But  from 
which  Temple  foever  their  Houfe  receiv’d 
its  Name,  all  People  feem’d  fond  of  entring 
into  this  Order,  fo  that  they  foon  became 
exceeding  numerous,  and  Lands  were  fettled 
OH  them  in  all  the  Kingdoms  of  Europe ,  to 
enable  them  to  perform  their  Vows  of  pro- 
Ceding  Pilgrims,  defending  the  Holy  Land 
againfl  Infidels,  and  they  remain’d  in 
great  Reputation  for  near  two  hundred  Years, 
acquiring  vaft  PofTeffions,  their  Badge  of 
Piflindion  being  a  red  Crofs, 
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In  every  confiderable  City  in  Europe  almoft  England, 
they  had  a  Houfe  or  Convent  of  their  Order,  >/YN* 
which  was  built  in  form  of  that  in  Jerufalem, 
and  call’d  like  that  the  Temple.  The  chief 
Houfe  of  this  kind  in  England ,  was  in  Holborn , 
at  the  North  end  of  Chancery-Lane  ;  but  this  . 
being  not  large  enough,  they  ereCted  another 
where  the  Te?nples  now  Hand,  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  II,  being  about  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
1185,  giving  it  the  Name  of  the  New  Temple. 

Such  was  the  Reputation  of  this  Order, 
that  many  of  the  Nobility  and  People  of  the 
firft  Quality  enter’d  into  it  *,  and  in  this 
Houfe  many  Parliaments  or  great  Councils 
were  held:  here  the  Pope’s  Nuncio  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Ambafladors  chofe  to  refide  while  they 
were  in  England ,  and  none  thought  their 
Treafure  fo  fafe  as  in  the  Hands  of  the  Tem¬ 
plars ,  who  had  both  the  Spiritual  and  Tem¬ 
poral  Sword  for  their  Protection,  and  whole 
Fidelity  was  never  queftion’d  for  many  Years. 

We  find  Hubert  de  Burgh ,  Chief  Juftice  of 
England ,  when  he  had  incurr’d  the  Difplea^ 
fure  of  the  Court,  lodg’d  his  Treafure  here, 
and  when  the  King  demanded  they  fhou’d 
deliver  it  to  him,  they  anfwer’d,  That  the 
Money  having  been  committed  to  their  Truft, 
and  under  Ecclefiaftical  Protection,  they 
cauM  not  deliver  it  without  the  Confent  of 
the  Proprietor  :  nor  did  they  part  v/ith  it  till 
the  Chief  Juftice  gave  them  his  Permiflion  to 
deliver  it  into  the  King’s  Hands, 

In  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  I,  Anno 
1283,  we  find  the  Queen  Mother  lodg’d  her 
Jewels  in  the  Temple ,  and  the  King  under 
Pretence  of  coming  to  take  a  View  of  them, 
broke  open  feveral  Chefts,  and  feiz’d  the 
Treafure  that  other  Perfons  had  lodg’d  there  v 

to 
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England,  to  the  Value  of  a  thoufand  Pounds,  to  fup= 
V'VVl  ply  his  prefent  Neceflities. 

But  whether  the  Princes  of  Europe  look'd 
Upon  thefe  Templars  as  a  dangerous  Body  of 
Men,  independant  of  their  refpedlive  Govern¬ 
ments,  or  were  induc’d  to  it  by  that  vaft 
Wealth  they  found  they  had  acquir’d,  and 
hop’d  to  make  themfelves  Mailers  of,  all  the 
Monarchs  in  Chriftendom  agreed  about  the 
Year  1307,  to  feize  their  Lands,  Revenues 
and  Treafure,  and  imprilon  their  Perfons, 
charging  them  with  the  molt  monltrous  and 
unheard  of  Crimes  ;  particularly  the  French 
King  Philip  IV,  who  feems  to  have  been  the 
prime  Mover  in  the  Deftrudlion  of  thefe 
unhappy  Men  in  pne  Night,  viz.  the  13  th 
ol  Ockber,  1307,  caus’d  all  the  Knights  Tem¬ 
plars  in  his  Kingdom  to  be  apprehended,  and 
particularly  the  Grand  Mailer  at  the  Temple 
in  Paris,  charging  them  even  with  renoun¬ 
cing  our  Saviour,  with  Drunkennels,  Sodo¬ 
my,  Idolatry,  and  every  thing  that  is  de- 
tellable  among  Chrifiians ,  condemning  and 
executing  feveral  of  them ;  and  the  Pope, 
Clement  V,  being  at  that  time  a  Frenchman^ 
and  his  See  at  Avignion  in  France ,  he  procur’d 
a  Decree  from  his  Holinefs,  at  a  Council 
held  at  Vienne  in  D.auphine ,  for  abolilhing  the 
Order  in  all  parts  of  Chriftendom  :  They 
feem  to  have  been  as  favourable  to  them  in 
England  as  any  where,  charging  them-'onjy 
with  Herefy  and  Immorality  in  general 
Terms,  and  fending  them  to  other  Monafte- 
ries  to  dp  Penance  for  the  Sins  of  their  pafs’d 
Lives  ;  and  the  King  in  the  mean  time  feiz’d 
their  Lands  apd  Revenues. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  this  and  other 

Religious  Orders  had  frequently  infilled  on 
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heir  Independance  on  the  Civil  Powers,  and  EnglandL 
is  this  Order  was  become  very  numerous,  and 
War  was  their  Profeffion,  every  Sovereign 
lad  reafon  to  be  jealous  of  them.  We  have 
hen  the  Kings  of  Spain  controll’d  by  other 
Military  Orders  of  their  own  inftituting,  and 
;he  greateft  Difficulties  they  have  met  with  in 
their  Governments,  has  been  from  fuch  Bo¬ 
dies  of  Men  as  thefe,  who  claim’d  an  Inde¬ 
pendance  on  the  Civil  Powers :  I  don’t  won¬ 
der  therefore  that  the  Princes  of  Europe  were 
fo  unanimous  in  fuppreffing  them  :  All  that 
appears  ftrange  in  the  matter  is,  that  the 
Pope,  whofe  Champions  they  were  upon  all 
Occafions,  ffiould  contribute  to  their  Deftruc- 
tion  j  and  ’tis  highly  probable.  Pope  Clement 
had  never  come  into  thefe  Meafures,  if  he 
had  not  been  in  a  manner  fubjeft  to  the  French 
King  at  that  time,  and  the  Council  which 
condemn’d  the  Templars  held  in  a  Province  of 
France .  Nor  is  it  to  be  wonder’d  that  other 
Princes  took  the  Advantage  of  this  Decree, 
when  it  gave  them  at  once  the  Poffeffion  of 
fo  vaft  a  Treafure,  and  freed  them  from  an 
Order  that  difputed  their  Authority. 

Upon  Suppreffion  of  the  Templars  in  Eng* 
gland,  the  King  immediately  granted  their 
Lands  to  his  Favourites,  or  thofe  who  wou’d 
give  a  Confideration  for  them.  King  Ed.  II, 

Anno  1313,  granted  to  Aimer  de  la  Valence , 

Earl  of  Pembroke ,  the  whole  Place  and  Houfes 
call’d  the  New  Temple  •,  and  that  great  Favou¬ 
rite  Hugh  Spencer ,  was  afterwards  poffefs’d  of 
the  fame,  upon  whofe  Attainder  the  Temple 
reverted  again  to  the  Crown.  But  the  Pope 
obferving  afterwards  what  a  Prejudice  his 
Predeceffor  had  done  the  Holy  See  by  the 
Suppreffion  of  this  Order,  and  fuffering  their 

Lands 
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England.  Lands  to  fall  into  Lay  Hands,  iffu’d  another1 
Decree,  that  all  the  Lands  of  the  Knights 
Templars  fhould  be  transferr’d  to  the  Knights 
Hofpitallers  of  St,  John  of  Jerufalem ,  another 
Military  Order  on  much  the  fame  Footing 
with  the  former,  having  vow’d  the  Defence 
of  the  Holy  Land ,  & c.  and  this  Decree  was 
comply ’d  with  by  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  ; 
by  the  Strengthening  and  Encreafe  of  which 
Order,  the  See  of  Ro?ne  regain’d  what  it  had 
loft  by  the  Suppreffion  of  the  Templars ,  ha¬ 
ving  the  fame  Force  it  had  formerly  in  every 
Country  ready  to  execute  its  Orders,  and 
controul  their  Princes  in  every  Difpute  be¬ 
tween  the  Pope  and  the  Civil  Power.  But 
to  return  to  the  New  Temple  in  London.  The 
Knights  Hofpitallers  having  another  Monaftery 
\s\JVefl  Smith  field,  did,  about  the  Year  1324, 
grant  a  Leafe  of  the  Temple  to  the  Students 
of  the  Common  Law,  who  before  that  time, 
his  faid,  relided  in  Thavies-Inn  in  Holborn. 

The  Lawyers  held  the  Premises  of  the 
Hofpitallers  by  Leafe  till  the  Suppreffion  of 
the  Monafleries  in  England ,  30  Henry  VIII, 
Anno  1 539,  and  afterwards  of  the  Crown  till 
the  Reign  of  King  James  I,  who  by  his  Let¬ 
ters  Patents  granted  to  the  Treafurers,  Ben¬ 
chers  and  Students  of  the  feveral  Societies  of 
the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples  refpedlively, 
and  their  refpedtive  Succeffors,  fuch  parts  of 
die  Temple  as  were  in  their  refpecfive  Pofief- 
fions  in  Fee,  for  the  Lodging,  Reception  and 
Education  of  the  Profelfors  and  Students  of 
the  Laws  of  England ,  each  of  them  yielding 
to  the  Crown  Ten  Pounds  per  Annum  for  their 
feveral  Parts  or  Shares  fo  granted  them  in  the 
Premiffes.  When  the  Temple  came  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  Parts,  viz.  the  Inner ,  the 

Middle 
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Middle  and  the  Outward  'Temple ,  does  not  England, 
appear  to  me,  but  they  feem  to  have  obtain’d  W'WJ 
thefe  feveral  Names  chiefly  from  their  Situa¬ 
tion  in  refpeft  of  the  City  of  London.  That 
Part  which  formerly  went  by  the  Name  of 
the  Outward  Temple ,  I  don’t  find  was  ever  in 
Poflfeffion  of  the  Lawyers,  but  after  the  Sup- 
preffion  of  the  Templars ,  was  firft  built  upon 
by  the  Bilhop  of  Exeter ,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Earl  of  Efiex,  and  call’d  Ejfex-Houfe  from 
that  Nobleman’s  refiding  there,  and  fince  the 
building  of  the  prefent  Street  in  the  room  of 
that  Palace,  EJfex-Street. 

The  Buildings  of  the  T imple  had  the  good 
Fortune  to  efcape  the  great  Fire  Anno  i666% 
but  were  moft  of  them  demolilh’d  by  fubfe- 
quent  Fires,  except  the  two  Halls  and  the 
Church,  and  are  now  beautifully  rebuilt  with 
Brick  after  the  modern  way.  The  Spot  of 
Ground  on  which  the  Temples  Hand  is  an 
Oblong  of  about  three  Acres,  ftretching  from 
Eaft  to  Weft  on  the  Northern  Shore  of  the 
Thames ,  and  riftng  gently  from  the  Water- 
fide  up  to  the  top  of  the  Hill,  which  gives  it 
the  Command  of  the  River,  of  the  Buildings 
on  the  Southern  Shore,  and  of  the  Hills  in 
Surry  beyond,  infomuch  that  it  is  hardly 
poffible  to  find  a  more  agreeable  Profpedt 
than  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Temple  enjoy  from 
their  refpedtive  Apartments  that  look  towards 
the  South,  for  thofe  that  look  Northward  are 
the  very  reverfe  of  the  former,  being  darken’d 
by  the  Buildings  in  Fleet^Street,  to  which  no 
part  of  the  Temples  extend  unlefs  the  two 
Gates  above  mention’d.  There  are  fome  of 
the  leflfer  Courts  alfo  furrounded  with  Build¬ 
ings,  and  confequently  cannot  boaft  of  their 
Profpe&s,  but  all  are  however  neat  and  clean# 
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England,  elegantly  built,  and  free  from  the  Noife  and 
Hurry  of  the  Town,  and  in  all  refpe&s  fit 
for  Students  and  Men  of  Bufinefs  to  tranfaft 
their  Affairs  in.-  But  to  be  a  little  more 
particular  :  There  are  in  the  Inner-Temple , 
the  great  Square  call’d  the  King' s-  Bench  - 
Walks,  Exchequer-Court ,  Tanjield-Court ,  Cloy- 
fter  or  Church -Yard-Court ,  Inner-Temple- Lane, 
Hare-Court ,  part  of  it,  Fig-Tree-Court ,  part 
of  it,  and  Crown-Office-Row ,  comprehending 
about  three  hundred  handfome  Apartments 
or  Chambers,  as  they  are  ufually  call’d.  In 
the  Middle  Temple  are  New-Court ,  Fountain 
or  Hall-Court ,  Garden-Court,  Effiex-Court, 
Brick-Court ,  Middle-Temple-Lane ,  Elm-Court, 
Pu?np-Court,  Lamb-Buildings  between 
field-Court  and  the  Cloyfters ,  and  part  of 
Church-Yard- Alley,  comprehending,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  Apartments  and  upwards. 

Of  thefe  the  King' s-Bench-JValks,  built  on 
three  fides,  and  open  to  the  Thames  on  the 
fourth,  form  one  of  the  pleafanteft  Squares 
in  Europe  :  The  Range  of  Buildings  that  run 
from  the  King' s-Bench-lValks  Weftward,  that 
have  the  Inner-Temple-Gardens  and  the  River 
in  their  Front,  are  inexpreffibly  fine,  and 
cannot  be  equall’d  by  any  thing  but  thofe  in 
Garden-Court  in  the  Middle  Temple,  which 
afford  a  Profpedt  of  the  Garden  belonging  to 
that  Houfe,  of  the  Fountain  and  fhady  Elms 
that  furround  it,  and  of  the  Thames  and  Hills 
in  Surry. 

The  And  bere  k  ls  very  natural  to  obferve  how 
Situation  ^e%htful  an  Abode  Old  London  muff  have 
of  Old  been>  when  inftead  of  the  little  dirty  Streets 
Jjondon  anc*  Lanes  that  run  down  to  the  Water-fide, 
extreme-  £here  flood  a  long  Range  of  magnificent 
h  plea-  Palaces  and  Monaiteries  from  ^ueen-Hith  to 
fant=  Charing - 
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fcharing-Crofs,  furrounded  by  Groves  and  England. 
Gardens  on  the  Declivity  of  a  Hill,  with  the  e/'Y'NJ 
River  Thames  running  at  the  loot  of  them, 
particularly  Sernes-Tower ,  the  Fewer  Royal, 

•he  Wardrobe,  Baynard's  Cajtle,  Black  Fryars , 

;he  Palace  of  Bridewell,  Dorfet-Houfe,  White 
Fryars,  the  Temple,  Ejjex,  Norfolk ,  Somerfet , 

Surry,  Durham,  the  Savoy,  Fork  and  Nor¬ 
thumberland- Houfes,  and  many  other  Palaces, 
Monafteries  and  Noblemens  Houfes  that  I 
pave  omitted  :  In  thofe  Days  what  a  glorious 
Profpedt  mult  it  have  afforded  to  a  Foreigner 
who  had  view’d  the  Town  from  the  Thames 
□r  St.  George's  Fields,  when  the  Temple,  which 
we  now  fo  much  admire,  was  perhaps  the 
leaft  beautiful  Piece  of  the  whole  !  And  furely 
this  part  of  the  Town  muft  have  been  more 
healthful  as  well  as  pleafanter  than  we  find  it 
at  prefent,  efpecially  when  the  Air  was  not 
fhut  out  by  the  Buildings  that  have  been  fince 
sredted  on  the  North  fide  of  the  Town.  But 
notwithftanding  our  Nobility  and  Ecclefia- 
fticks  were  poflefs’d  of  fo  pleafant  a  Situation 
in  thofe  Days,  the  Citizens  I  find  were  then 
crowded  together  in  a  fmall  Compafs,  and 
the  Streets  generally  fo  narrow  that  a  Coach 
could  fcarce  pafs  them  :  The  Fens  and  Mo- 
raffes  on  the  North  of  the  City  alfo  were  no 
fmall  Inconvenience,  and  muft  contribute  to 
the  Unhealthfulnefs  of  it  *,  from  whence  we 
may  conclude,  that  though  that  part  of  the 
Town  which  lay  on  the  River-fide,  and  was 
poffefs’d  by  the  Nobility,  was  much  more 
defirable  than  it  is  at  prefent,  yet  our  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Tradefmen  are  better  accommoda¬ 
ted  now  than  they  were  then,  the  middle  of 
the  Town  being  render’d  more  healthful  and 
pleafant  by  the  Enlargement  of  the  Streets, 
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England,  and  draining  of  the  Bogs  that  lay  to  the 
Northward  of  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  Defcription  of  the 
temple.  The  publick  Buildings  here  are  the 
Church,  the  two  Temple-Halls ,  the  two  Li¬ 
braries,  and  the  Exchequer  and  Kim’ s-Bench- 
Qffices .  ‘ 

The  The  Temple-Church ,  in  which  the  Societies 
Temple-  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple  are  equally 
Church,  interefted,  Hands  at  the  North  end  of  the 
Cloyfter  or  Piazza  ufually  call’d  the  Temple- 
Cloyfiers .  It  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
Cothick  Structures  we  fee  in  England ,  fup- 
ported  by  neat  Bender  Pillars,  compos’d  of 
what  is  ufually  call’d  SuJJex-WLzxble.  It  is  a 
lightlome  airy  Church,  difmcumber’d  with 
Galleries,  which  generally  hide  the  Beauty  of 
thefe  facred  Buildings  in  London  ;  and  this 
may  be  one  reafon  the  Temple-Organ  affords 
us  better  Mufick  than  any  other  in  Town. 
The  Dimenfions  of  this  Church  are  as  follow  j 
The  Length  from  the  Altar  to  the  Skreen  83 
Foot,  the  Breadth  60  Foot,  and  the  Height 
34  ?  befides  which  there  is  a  round  Tower  at 
the  Weft  end,  whofe  Diameter  is  51  Foot, 
Circumference  160,  and  the  Height  48.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Area  of  this  Tower  are  nine 
Marble  Figures  of  the  antient  Knights :  they 
are  reprefented  in  full  Proportion,  five  in  one 
Rank,  inclos’d  with  Iron-Rails,  of  which 
two  are  crofs-legg’d,  and  four  in  another 
Rank,  all  crofs-legg’d,  and  inclos’d  with 
Iron-Rails.  We  find  the  Names  only  of 
William  Marjhal ,  Earl  of  Pembroke ,  who 
died  Ahno  1219,  William  his  Son,  who  died 
Amo  1231,  and  Gilbert  Marjhal ,  the  faid 
Earl’s  Brother,  who  was  alfo  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  %  1241,  and  Robert  Rouje  and  another, 

(being 
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(being  the  leaft)  was  brought  from  York  by  England. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Belwood ,  Recorder  of  that  City,  (y'VNJ 
about  the  Year  1682,  and  is  faid  to  be  the 
Figure  of  one  Roufe,  of  an  honourable  Fa¬ 
mily. 

The  round  Tower  is  fupported  by  fix 
Pillars,  adorn’d  with  an  upper  and  lower 
Range  of  fmall  Arches  and  blank  Appertures, 

.except  towards  the  Eaft. 

There  is  a  Tradition  that  this  Church  was 
founded  by  Dunwallo  Mulmutius ,  a  Britijb 
King,  Anno  Mundi  4748  ;  but  molt  are  of 
Opinion  it  was  eredted,  or  at  leaft  rebuilt, 
by  the  Knights  Templars  about  the  Year  1185, 
according  to  an  old  Infcription  that  was 
lately  to  be  feen  over  the  Church-Door, 
viz. 

Anno  ah  Incarnatione  Domini  1185,  dedicate 
hcec  Ecclefia  in  honor em  beatce  Maria;  a  Domino 
eraclio  Dei  gratia  [antic?  Refur retlionis  Ecclefuz 
Patriarcho  2  Idus  February.  Qui  earn  anna- 
tim  petentibus  de  injuntla  fibi  penitentia  60  dies 
indulfit. 

The  South-Weft  part  was  in  the  Year 
1695  new  built  with  Stone,  whereon  appear- 
eth  this  Infcription. 

Vetuftate  Confumptum  Impenfis  utriufp  Socie - 
tatis  Reftitutum  1695,  Nichol.  Courtney ,  Ro¬ 
ger  0  Gillingham ,  Armig.  Thefaur. 

And  laftly,  in  the  Year  170 6,  the  Church 
was  beautify’d  within,  and  the  Pillars  of  the 
round  Tower  wainfcotted,  with  a  new  Battle¬ 
ment  and  Buttreffes  on  the  South  fide,  and 
other  parts  of  the  outfide  repair’d  •,  alfo  the 
Figures  of  the  Knights  Templars  new  clean’d 
and  painted,  and  the  Iron- Work  indofmg 
them  painted  and  gilt  with  Gold. 

John. 
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England.  John  Hales ,  Efq;  Treafurer  of  the  Inner* 

VYNJ  Houfe  ;  John  Whitefield,  Efq;  Treafurer  of 
the  Middle-Houfe. 

In  the  Times  of  Popery  there  were  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  Church  a  Mailer  and  four  llipen- 
diary  Priells,  who  were  maintain’d  firft  out 
of  the  Revenues  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  afterwards  out  of  thofe  of  the  Hofpitallers 
who  fucceeded  them.  At  prefent  there  is 
only  a  Mailer,  a  Reader  and  a  Ledlurer. 
The  Mailer  or  Redlor  of  the  T rmple  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Crown,  but  ufually  with  the 
Alfent  of  the  Benchers  of  both  Houfes,  from 
whom  the  bell  part  of  his  Revenue  arifes, 
for  he  receives  from  the  Crown  but  33  /.  6  s.  Sd. 
per  Ann.  from  the  Inner-Temple  1 00  /.  and 
from  the  Middle -Temple  70  l.  per  Ann.  (as  I 
am  inform’d)  having  a  handfome  Houfe  for 
his  Refidence  at  the  Eall  end  of  the  Church. 
The  prefent  Mailer  is  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Sherlock,  Bilhop  of  Bangor,  one  of  the 
greatell  Divines  and  Oraters  of  the  Age,  and 
very  well  vers’d  in  the  Common  as  well  as 
the  Ecclefiallical  Laws  of  this  Kingdom  ;  a 
Gentleman  hitherto  univerfally  admir’d  for 
his  Integrity  and  Steadinefs  :  May  we  never 
have  Reafon  to  alter  the  Opinion  we  once 
conceiv’d  of  him. 

Jnner-  T VMnner -Temple -Hall  is  an  antientFabrick, 

Temple-  faid  to  have  been  built  in  the  Reign  of  King. 

Hall  Edward  III,  and  was  repair’d  and  beautified 
in  the  Year  1699.  The  Middle -Temple -Hall 
is  a  large  magnificent  Edifice,  entirely  rebuilt 
in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  Anno  1572, 
being  in  the  Form  of  a  College-Hall,  as  the 
Halls  in  moll  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chan¬ 
cery  are.  The  Libraries  are  commodious 
Rooms,  well  furnifh’d  with  Books  of  Law, 

Jdiftory 
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ftiftory  and  Travels :  To  that  of  the  Middle-  England* 
Temple  every  Stranger  is  admitted  without 
Difficulty,  with  the  Liberty  of  reading  or 
tranfcribing  what  he  pleafes  ;  but  it  is  not  fo 
eafy  to  get  Accefs  to  the  Inner-Temple  Library, 
at  leaft  to  fit  and  do  Bufinels  there,  as  in  the 
other.  The  Office  of  the  Exchequer‘s  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  King* s-Bench-Walks  on  the 
Weft,  is  fill’d  with  the  Seats  of  the  feveral 
Clerks  of  that  Court  of  the  Equity  fide,  but 
has  nothing  in  its  Structure  that  deferves  a 
Defcription  any  more  than  the  Office  of  the 
King’ s-Bench  at  the  South  or  lower  end  of 
thole  Walks,  which  is  a  low  flat  Building, 
having  no  upper  Rooms,  and  feems  to  be  fo 
defign’d  that  the  reft  of  the  Apartments  in 
the  Temple  might  not  be  depriv’d  of  the 
Profpedt  of  the  River  and  the  adjacent 
Country. 

The  Temple  Gates  are  feven,  tho’  the  two 
principal  Gates  on  the  North  towards  Fleet- 
Street  only  bear  that  Name  :  There  is  a  third 
on  the  Eaft  towards  White  Friars ,  and  a  fourth 
opens  into  Fievereux -Court  and  Ejjex-Street  j 
befides  which  there  is  a  Gate  on  the  Water- 
fide  at  the  T °mple-Stairs ,  another  into  Mitre- 
Court ,  and  the  feventh  opens  into  Serjeants- 
Inn.  They  are  all  fhut  up  every  Night,  and 
a  good  Watch  is  kept,  especially  at  the  two 
principal  Gates  towards  Fleet-Street ,  where 
Gentlemen  are  let  in  at  any  Hour  of  the 

Night. 

Thefe  Societies,  each  of  them,  at  prefent, 
conflft  of  Benchers,  Barrifters  and  Students. 

The  Benchers,  who  have  the  Government  of 
each  Houfe,  have  their  Table  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Hall,  where  they  common  together ; 
the  Barrifters  have  another  on  the  fide,  and 

the 
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England,  the  Students  a  third,  as  in  College-Halls.' 
Formerly  they  had  no  other  Plates  but  their 
Bread,  and  drank  out  of  Wooden  Bowls  ;■ 
at  prefent  they  are  allow’d  Trenchers,  and 
courfe  green  Earthen  Pots  for  their  Liquor  ; 
what  was  the  Reafon  of  this  wondrous  Humi¬ 
lity  I  cou’d  never  learn,  but  I  believe  few 
People  eat  better  than  the  Benchers  of  thefe 
Houfes,  who  are  ufually  Lawyers  of  the 
longeft  Handing  in  each  Houfe. 

The  Officers  of  the  Inner-Temple  are  a 
Treafurer, Under  Treafurer,  Steward,  Butlers,- 
Cooks,  Panier-Man,  Gardiner,  Porters, 

All  that  have  Chambers  are  oblig’d  to  be  in 
Commons  a  Fortnight  every  Term,  for  which 
they  pay  about  ten  Shillings  a  Week  ;  and 
fixteen  Terms  qualifies  a  Student  for  the  Bar. 

The  Fees  on  Admiffion  amount  to  four 
Pounds,  three  Pounds  fix  Shillings  and  eight 
Pence  whereof  are  paid  to  the  Houfe. 

Each  Society  had  formerly  its  Reader,  and 
there  were  Mootings  or  Difputations  in  their 
Halls  ;  but  thefe  have  been  difus’d  for  many 
Years.  The  Arms  of  the  Inner-Temple  are. 
Azure ,  a  Pegafus  riling,  Argent. 

In  the  Middle-Temple  the  principal  Officer 
alfo  is  the  Treafurer,  and  chofen  in  like  man¬ 
ner  from  among  the  Benchers  Annually.  He 
admits  the  Students  into  the  Society,  affigns 
them  their  Chambers,  receives  the  Rents  and 
other  Revenues  of  the  Houfe,  and  difpofes  of 
them  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Society,  upon  the 
Buildings,  the  Servants,  &c.  From  whence 
it  comes,  that  all  Publick  Works  in  the 
Temple  are  fa  id  to  be  done  during  the  Admi- 
niftration  of  fuch  and  fuch  Treafurers.  The 
Arms  of  this  Society  are,  Argent,  on  a  Crofs 
(Jules,  a  Holy  Lamb,  Or.  The  Charge 
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6'f  Admittance  is  about  5  /.  and  Chambers  are  England, 
fold  for  three  Lives.  Here  they  are  oblig’d  to 
be  in  Commons  a  Fortnight  every  Term,  as  in 
the  other  Houfe,  for  which  they  pay  ioj.  a 
Week  ;  but  if  they  don’t  come,  it  is  ufual  to 
compound  for  half  j  and  28  Terms  qualifies 
a  Student  for  the  Bar.  And  indeed  I  don’t  fee 
why  a  Student  fhou’d  be  oblig’d  to  keep  his 
'Terms,  when  there  are  no  Readings,  no  De¬ 
putations  or  Publick  Lectures  in  the  refpedtive 
Houfes  •,  which  occafion’d  a  late  Writer  to 
fay,  That  the  Inns  6f  Court  were  the  worft 
inftituted  Seminaries  in  any  Chriftian  Country , 
unlefs  we  fuppos'd  they  were  much  degenerated 
from  their  Original  Rules.  That  all  wife  Nations 
had  agreed  in  the  Necejfity  of  aft rict-  Education , 
which  confifted  among  other  Things  in  the  Obfer- 
vance  of  Moral  Duties ;  but  here  all  thofe  were 
laugh'd  out  of  Doors.  From  whence,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  he  wou’d  infinuate,  That  the  Inns  of 
Court  are  rather  Nurferies  of  Lewdnefs  and 
Rapine,  than  Seminaries  of  Law  and  Juftice, 

But  furely  this  fevere  Sentence  muft  proceed 
from  a  want  of  due  Information  of  the  Circum- 
ftances  of  thefe  Societies  :  For  what  place  is 
there  in  the  Kingdom  freer  from  Diforders  of 
all  kinds  than  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  ftrifteft  V ir tue,  G r avi  ty  and  good 
Senfe  choofe  to  refide,  rather  than  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  Town  ;  here  they  worfhip  the 
Divine  Being  in  the  Beauty  of  Holinefs  ;  here- 
they  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  Quiet,  free  trom 
Quarrels,  Noife,  and  Midnight  Revels,  that 
frequently  difturb  other  Neighbourhoods  ; 
Murders,  Thefts  and  Afts  of  Violence  are 
fcarce  ever  heard  of  here,  but  all  is  perfectly 
ferene  and  calm,  fuitable  to  the  Genius  and  Dif- 
pofition  of  the  ftudious  and  learned  Inhabitants. 

V©  l.  XIV.  O  o  0  Few 
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England.  Few  Gentlemen  come  to  refide  here  till  they 
have  pafs’d  an  Academical  Education,  and  are 
at  Years  of  Difcretion  to  govern  their  Actions 
without  the  Affiftance  of  a  Tutor  :  They  are 
directed  in  their  Reading  and  Study  of  theLaw 
by  fome  learned  Friend  of  long  Experience  in 
the  Practice  as  well  as  Theory  of  the  Law  ; 
and  Ledlures  and  Deputations  feem  wholly 
fuperfluous  when  they  have  an  Opportunity  of 
attending  the  Courts  of  Weftmmfter  everyDay 
in  Term  time,  and  of  hearing  the  learned  De¬ 
bates  there,  and  obferving  what  Interpretations 
are  put  on  the  feveral  Statutes  and  Reports  they 
have  been  reading  upon  i  and  if  any  thing  they 
meet  with  Hill  wants  an  Explanation,  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Society  that  are  of  longer  Hand¬ 
ing  are  always  ready  to  communicate  their 
Knowledge  to  the  younger  Students. 

As  to  the  Admifiion  of  Gentlemen  to  the 
Bar  without  due  Qualifications  •,  if  the  certain 
Knowledge  that  their  future  well-being  in  the 
World  depends  upon  their  clofe  Application 
to  their  Studies,  will  not  quicken  them,  and 
induce  them  to  qualify  themfelves  for  theirPro- 
feffion,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  will :  It  is 
not  here  as  in  Divinity,  where  if  a  Lad  can  at¬ 
tain  to  thofe  mean  Qualifications  that  are  re¬ 
quir’d  to-  get  into  a  Benefice  he  is  provided 
for  for  Life  ;  feldom  any  thing  ihort  of  real 
Merit  and  conflant  Application  will  enable  a 
Lawyer  to  get  his  Bread  after  he  is  call’d  to 
the  Bar,  there  are  no  fat  Livings  or  Sine  Cures 
for  lazy  or  ftupid  Lawyers  ;  when  they  ceafe 
to  exert  their  Talents  they  mult  ceafe  to  live, 
at  leaft  fuch  mult  never  exped  to  make  a 
Figure  in  the  WorkL 
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By  flowing  it  with  various  Seeds  171 


T rees 


Liquors 

Diverfons  Rural 

Hounds  and  Hunting 

Game ,  Red  and  Fallow  Deer 

The  Hart  and  Stag 

Buck  Hunting 

Fox  Hunting 

Badger  Hunting 

Hare  Hunting 

Courfing 

Otter  Hunting 

Hawking 

Setting 


Fijhing 
Horfe-Racing 
Cock-Fighting 
High  Gaming 
Sports  of  the  common  People 
Hufbandry  of  the  Englifh 
Dung ,  the  fever al  forts  of  it 
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Trees  proper  to  the  Soil  177 

Of  the  Englifh  Gardens  i8tf 

Grafting  and  Inoculating  189,  19° 

Of  the  Antient  and  Modern  Divifions  of 

England  *9  5 

Of  the  Divifion  into  Circuits  and  Comities  1 99 
St-.  Ethelburgh 

Exchange,  Royal  3I2> 

Exchange- Alley 

F 

FArringdon-Ward  within  the  Walls 
Farringdon-Ward  without 
Fell-Street 
Fenchurch-Street 
Fetter  Lane 
Finnesbury  Liberty 
pir  Trees 
Fifhery ,  Herring 
Fi fhing 

Fifhmongers-Hall 
Fifh- Street,  Old 
Fifh  Street-Hill,  Old 
Flax 

Fleet-Ditch 

Fleet-Ditch  antiently  Well’s  River 
Fleet- Street 
Fletchers-Hall 
Flowers 
Forejls 
Fofter-Lane 
Founders-Hall 
Fowls  and  "Birds 
Fox  Hunting 


300 

31? 

3°  9 

394 

43* 

383 

325 

440 

203 

184 

25 

123 

343 

428 

430 

173 

438 

273 

437 

298 

188 

15 

389 

374 

49 

io<£ 


Fux  nunisiug 

Freedom  of  the  City,  the  Circumference  without 
the  Walls  il6 

French  Church  308 

Friday-Street  427 

Fruits  of  England  1 3 

Furzes  185 

G 

GAmes,  Winter  140 

Gaming  high  138 

Gardens .  E  ngl  i  fh  288 

Garlick-Hill  357 

Gates,  four  antient  ones  in  London  227 

Von.  XIV.  P  p  P  Cates 


The  TABLE. 

Sates  of  London,  the  principal  of  them  defcriPd 

232 

Genius  and  T mper,  Virtues  and  Vices  of  the 


Englifh 
St.  George’s  Botolph-Lane 
Gilt-Spur-Street 
St.  Giles’s  Cripplegate  Church 
Girdlers-Hall 
Golden-Lane 
Goldfmiths-Hall 
Gofwell- Street 
Grafs -Seeds 
Grafting 

Gracechurch-Street 
Grefham-College 


66 

333 

445 

388 

379 

3S3 

392 

39* 

*54 

189 

29^, 325 

300 


fhe  City  decline  faying  the  Tr of 'effort  their 


Salaries 
Grey-Friars 
Grocers-Hall 
Grub-Street 
Gudgeons 
Guild-Hall 

H 

HAhits  of  the  Englifh 
Harbours  0/ England 
Hart  or  Stag 
Hare  Hunting 
Hart- Street 
Harp-Alley 
Hart  Street 
Hawking 
Hazel 

St.  Hellens  Street 
St.  Hellens  Church 
Hemp 

Heptarchy ,  Saxon 
Sfhe  Herbour 
Heralds-Qffice 

Holly 

Hoiborn 

Holborn-Bridge 

Honey-Lane-  Market 

Hops 

Horfes ,  Englifh 
Horfe- Racing, 


320 

398 

369 

383 

130 
3  66 

54 

33 

99 

110 

382 

441 

442 
11 6 
185 

298 

300 

172 

198 

354 

434 

285 

441 

442 
381 
274 

47 

I3£ 

Horfe - 
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Horfe-Chefnuts  iBt 

Hornbeam  *82, 

Holler-Lane  44^ 

Houndfditch  281 

Huggin-Lane  43° 

Hunting  the  Hart  or  Stag  104 

Hunting  the  Suck  10  5 

Hunting  the  Otter  1 1 5 

Husbandry  _  *4$ 

Improvements  in  it  of  late  Tears  1 54, 147 

JAmes,  St.  Dukes-Plaee  292 

Jews  Synagogue  294 

Jews,  Englifh,  fame  Account  of  them  374 

Jewen-Street  383 

Improvements  made  by  cnclofing  Common-Fields 
and  laying  them  inTieces  1 59 

Improvements  in  Husbandry  1 6  7 

Innholders-Hall  355 

Inoculating  of  Fruit-Trees  190 

Joyners-Hall  355 

Iron ,  Englifh  5° 

Ills  River  34 

Ivy-Lane  3  S>8 

K 

King-Street 

Kitchen-  Gardens  of  England  1 8  8 

K.night-riders-Street  •  433 

LAbourers  and  Servants ,  their  Condition  8  2 
Lad-Lane  3§2 

Lakes ,  Englifh  45 

Lambeth- Hill  4  2  9 

Langborne-Ward  324 

Laurels  *8  <5 

St.  Lawrence-Lane  3  (5 <5 

St.  Lawrence  Jewry  Church  369 

Leady  Englifh  5° 

Lea  River  200 

Leaden-Hall  Street  and  Market  295 

Leaden-Hall  297 

Leatherfellers-Hall  300 

St.  Leonard’s  Eaftcheap  Tarijh  344 

Lime  Trees  *82 

Lime-Street-Ward  4 

P  p  p  a  Lime*' 
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Lime-Street  defcrib'd 
Lime- Street 
Liquors,  Englifh 
Litton  Street 
Little  Britain 
London  defcrib'd 

‘J’he  Situation  of  Old  London 
Fhe  Antiquity  of  it 
When  fir  ft  encompafs' d  ninth  a  Wall 
l The  Gates  cf  the  City 
Lite  Moat  or  Ditch ,  when  made 
Ca files  and  Towers  about  London 
London  Wcrk-houfe 
Li  he  Royal- Exchange 
London  Bridge  defcrib'd 
Other  Bridges  in  London 
Extent  of  the  Freedom  of  the  City  without  the 
Walls  277 

Wards  of  the  City  2  7  7 ,  &c„ 

^Principal  Street  s,  Fublick  Buildings,  &c. 
London  Stone  345 

Long-Lane  392,444, 

I^ondon-Houfe  392 

London,  Old,  the  Situation  extremely  pie af ant  458 
Lothbury  370 

Love-Lane  331 

Love-Lane  382 

Ludgate-Hill  437 

Lyons  in  the  Tower  266 

M 


2  9& 
326 
92 
384 
392 
204,  217 
205 
209 
217 
227,  232 
238 
243 
301 
312 
268 
275 


M  Agnus,  St.  Church 
Maiden-Lane 
Maple  Frees 
St.  Martin’s  Church 
Mark-Lane 
St.  Mary- Axe 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth 
St.  Mary  Hill 
St.  Mary  Hill  Church 
St.  Margaret  Pattens,  Fenchurch- Street 
St.  Mary  Abchurch 
St.  Mary  Bothaw 
St.  Mary  Aldermary  Clrnrch 
St.  Mary  le  Bow  Church 
St,  Margaret  Lothbury  Church 


382 

306 

283 

290 

329 

33E 


333 

ibid. 


34  6 
352 
3  60 
3<5'i 
377 
St » 
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St.  Mary  Aldermanbury  Church  38 6 

'St.  Martins  le  Grand  589 

St.  Margaret  Mofes  Tarifh  4Z9 

St.  Mary  Somerfet  Church  and  Tarifh  43 * 

St.  Mary  Monthauf  Tarifh  _  ibid. 

Mary  M  g  Old  Fifh-Street  Ch.andTarifh  435 

Mafons  Hall  379 

Matthew  Friday-Street  Church  422. 

Medway  Rzwr  3*? 

Mercers-Hall  zzzzi  Chapel  3<J8 

Merchant  Taylors-Hall  3°3 

St.  Michael’s  Church  5  2  3 

Michael’s  Crooked  Lane  347 

Michael  Balifhaw  Church  3^° 

St.  Michael  Queen -Hith  Church  and  Tariff  43* 
Middiefex,  its  Situation ,  Extent ,  y-7/r,  Soil  and 
Rivers  198, 199,200 

Hundreds  and  chief  Towns  in  Middiefex  202 

_  .  i  »  is  t\  1  /i7  ..  7 


5Y  Mildred’s  Poultry  Church 
Milk-Street 
.SY  Mildred’s  Church 
Mineral-Waters  of  England 
Minerals ,  Englifh 
Mint  z’»  z/.??  Tower 
27^  Minories 
Mincing  Lane 

Monument  of  the  Fire  of  London 
Moor  Lane 
Mountfichet  Caflle 
Mugwel-Street 

Nicholas, St.  Aeon  t  ^ 

St.  Nicholas  Coleabby  Ch.  and  Tarifh  43 
O 

OAK  Trees 

St.  Olave’s  Jewry  Church 
Old  Jewry 
Otter  Hunting 

P 

PAinters-Hall 

‘Partridge  Hawking 
Pater-Nofter-Row 
St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard 
St.  Paul’s  Church ,  fome  Account  of  it 
Pay-Office 
1 Perch 


3*9 

381 
428 

45 

49 

256 

281 

283 

335 

383 

244 

382 

330 

1 

177 

374 

3*5 

115 


430 
1 18 
397 
395 
399 
504 
13° 
St* 
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St.  Peter’s  Poor  Church 
St.  Peter's  Cornhill 
Pewterers-Hall 
Philip-Lane 
i Phylerea 
Phyficians  College 
Fike  Fijh 

i Planting ,  the  Seafonfor  it 
Plaifterers-Hall 

(Poor,  their  Condition  in  England 

i Poplar  Frees 

Portfoken-Ward 

Poft- Office 

Poftern-Street 

Poultry 

Poultry-Counter 

hPr  lining  of  Frees 

Pye-Corner 

CL 

QUeen-Street 

Queen-Hith-Ward 
Queen  Hi  th  Wharfs  and  Market 
flicks,  & c.  for  Fencing 

R 


305 
n  321 
2.p8,  328 
38z 
18* 


424 

!2? 

191 

38S 
85 
184 
279 
32  6 
383 
3*5 
3*9 
195 
445 


35* 

429 

ibid. 

185 


Ecords  in  the  Tower 
Red-crofs-Street 


254 

383 


R 

Regalia  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  c/England  a 
Rivers  of  England  ,  „ 

Roman  iDivifion  o/’England 
Rood-Lane  - ,  v 

$ 


S  Adlers  Hall 
Saffron 
Salmo7i 

Salisbury-Street  and  Court 

Seas  of  England 

Seamen ,  Engiifli 

Servants ,  Englilh 

Semes  Tower 

Serjeants- Inn,  Fleet-Street 

Setting 

Severn  River 

Sheep,  Englifh 

Sheer  Lane 

Sheep-Pen? 

■Shooting 


427 

*73 

328 

439 
24 

7* 

82 

24* 

448 

319 

37 

47 

440 

445 
12 1 
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Silver-Street  385 

Sion- College  384 

Skinners-Hall  355 

Smithfield  443 

Smithfield- Bars  445 

Snow-Hill  442 

Soldiery ,  Englifh  77 

South-Sea-Houfe  304 

S forts  of  the  common  people  143 

Stag  or  Hart  99 

Stationers-Hall  424 

St.  Stephen  Walbrook  Church  352, 

St.  Stephen  Coleman-Street  Church  377 

Stocks-Market  351 

St.  Swithi  n’j  Church  352, 

Sycamore  Trees  182 

T 


TAme  River 

Temple-Bar  Gate 
Temple 
Templars 
Temple  Church 
Inner-Temple  Hall 
Middle-Temple 
Tench 

Thames  River 
Thames-Street 
Threadneedle-Street 
Throgmorton-Street 
‘Tin  Mines 
Tower- Royal 


35 
277 
^448 
ibid. 
460 
462 
ibid. 
125 
33,  20E 
283,  330 
302 
ibid. 

4  9 
246' 


Tower  of  London,  by  whom  and  when  built  ibid. 


Tower-Hill-Ward 
Tower-Street 
Tower-Hill 

Tower  of  London  defcrib'd 
The  Fortifications 
The  Armoury 
The  Office  of  Ordnance 
The  White  Tower 
The  Records  in  Wakefield  Tower 
The  Mint 
The  Jewel  Office 
The  Regalia 

The  Tnfon  of  the  Tower 


282 

283 

284 
24<j 
248 
250 

253 
ibid. 

254 
25<5 

ibid. 

258 

2f>3 

Fees 
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Tees  paid  by  Pr  i finer  s 

^4 

Salaries  of  the  Officers  of  the  Tower 

26  5 

The  Lions  and  other  wild  Animals  there 

2 .66 

Tower  Royal  Street 

35  9 

Trent  River 

39 

‘Trees,  their  Properties 

177 

Trieobantes 

208 

Trout 

129 

Turnips  1 5  4, 

157 

V 

T  YEdaft,  St.  Church 

423 

V  Yerulam,  Caffibelan’j  Fortrefs 

207 

Vitrify- Ward 

35^ 

Vintners- Hall 

357 

IV 

\7t7Albrook-Ward 

349 

V¥  Wal brook 

350 

Walnut-Tree 

180 

Wards  of  London 

277 

Warwick-Lane  and  Court 

397 

Wardrobe-Court 

433 

Watermans-Hall 

555 

Wading-Street 

428 

Water-Lane 

439 

Weavers-Hall 

379 

Weld 

172 

Wenlaxharnc  Liberty 

203 

Weft  Harding- Street 

441 

Wharfs  m  Tower- Ward 

285 

White- Chapel 

280 

White-crofs  Street 

383 

White-Fryars 

439 

Willow  Trees 

184 

Winchefter- Street 

302 

Woad 

I7r 

Women ,  their  Temper 

89 

T heir  Amufemeuts  and  Diversions 

140 

Wood- Street 

382 

Work-houfe,  London 

3°i 

Y 

"\7BW 

A  ,-s  *■  t 

iBtf 

V 

FINIS. 
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